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Sickness, accidents, trips to the hospital, In hundreds upon hundreds of our 
death of an Employee or a member of his nation’s leading industries Provident 
family — these destroyers of income are © HUMAN SECURITY Plans now safe- 
some of life’s emergencies that strike with- | guard Employees against such income 
out advance warning! saboteurs. 


Let us prove to you the value to Employers 

HUMAN SECURITY 
and Employees alike in such dependable 
protection that aids Employees meet emergen- Death in family 


cies like these Loss of time due to Sickness or 
Accident 


Hospitalization or operation 
- R O V : [) ~ N T when necessary 


Aiding dependents upon death 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT of employee 








@ Maternity benefits 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA Since 1887 TENNESSEE me EMERGENCY INCOME ——— 








¥%& Specialists in HUMAN SECURITY (Emergency Income) Plans for Over a Half-Century y& 




















oan knitting needles will 
stay free from rust... form- 
ing identical loops, course after 
course... when you use Texaco 
White Needle Oil B. 

Texaco White Needle Oil B pro- 
vides positive protection against 
moist air and wetted yarn. It re- 
sists Oxidation and gum forma- 
tion, washes out easily, prevents 
stock spoilage. 

The outstanding performance 
that has made Texaco preferred 


in the fields listed inthe panel has 
made it preferred by prominent 
mills in every textile area. 
These Texaco users enjoy 
many benefits that can also be 
yours. A Texaco Lubrication En- 
gineer will gladly cooperate... 
just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distribution 
points in the 48 States, or write: 
The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, 


New York. N.Y. Care for your Car 


..for your Country 


STOPS RUST. Texaco Cepheus Oil C keeps oscillating and rotary bearings free from 
reddish rust deposits ... prevents stock spoilage... relieves drag and sluggish motion. 














THEY PREFER TEXACO 


¥%& More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


%& More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with 
all other brands combined. 


¥%& More locomotives and cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


%& More revenue airline miles in 
the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


ca More buses, more bus lines 
and more bus-miles are lubricated 
with Texaco than with any other 


brand. 





Tune in the TEXACO STAR THEATRE 
every Sunday night—CBS 















































Production of Brass Shuttle Eyes 
Drastically Curtailed tor the Duration 


~ 





This is part of the Wartime Program 


Brass is an Absolute Essential in the 
Maehitieladticmet an oleldiMatdurlulciiachite 


ialthitiaten 





Cast Iron Shuttle Eyes 


Are in Use in Weaving Nearly 
Every Class of Fabric from the 
Finest Rayons to Heavy Duck — 
And Have Been for Many Years 





You Should be Trying Out 
These Cast Iron Eyes 


Draper Service Men will Help Pick Out 
the Eye that is Right for Your Weave 





We Are Trying 


To Make Necessary Wartime Substitutions 
With the Least Disturbance to Present Mill Practice 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 
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Volume 106. 
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You may be one of the many manufacturers 
or users of machines and equipment who 
would like to use a lot of Magnesium Alloy 
Products, but can’t get them. Of course, 
you know the reason; airplanes and other 
combat materiel are taking every pound 
produced. 

The properties of Magnesium that make it 
desirable for your use, its high strength- 
weight ratio, also make it indispensable for 
fighting equipment. That's the reason why 





American Magnesium plants are working 
day and night to produce more and more of 
these lightest of lightweight metal products. 

When this war is won, there’s going to be 
an abundance of Magnesium for peacetime 
products. Now’s a good time to be thinking, 
therefore, ‘‘Where can we step up the tempo 
of our operations by using strong, light- 
weight Mazlo Magnesium Products?’’ Sales 
Agent: Aluminum Company of America, 


1704 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 





SUBSIDIARY Oo F ALUMINUM 
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COMPANY O F AMERICA 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS 





Chemical Coatings for 
STRONGER WELDS 


Welding electrodes are coated with metal oxides 


and silicates to control the melting rate, to im- 
prove arc stability, to exclude oxygen and nitro- 
gen from the arc stream, to reduce splatter and 
to improve the physical properties of the weld. 
To a large extent, the chemical coating con- 


trols the density and strength of the weld. 


® “ 
4, ee % ~e F 
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Essential element in most welding electrode 
coatings is Seawater Magnesium Oxide produced 
by Westvaco Chlorine Products Corporation. 


This very-specialized use of Seawater Magnesium 
Oxide is but one more example of how Westvaco 
Chemicals are benefiting war production in 
fields far removed from the chemical industry. 

















DID YOU 
RECEIVE | \~.. 
YOUR COPY \*r" 
It Lists All the Fabrics Used i Work and the 


LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


Needed For Their Economical and Speedy Weaving 


It lists and illustrates the various types of hed- 
dies, frames, reeds, combs, shuttles and loom 
harness accessories used in the weaving of fab- 


rics used and specified by the government. 


When unfolded it serves as a wall hanger that 
can be referred to quickly and conveniently 
when the question comes up as to what is need- 
Yo MT aM ial-Mand-Yoh lilo Molmelsh AoLMniil-Mulelih ance] oldla-> 


A copy will be sent to 


any one writing for same. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Superior 
BRANCH OFFICES FLAT STEEL HEDDLES— HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— FIELD ENGINEERS 


ALL OVER TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—-LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 'N 
EVERY DISTRICT 


THE WORLD 2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Phitadelphia, Pa. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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POWER TO WIN 


depends on power to pro- 
duce. For development of 
full designed productive 
capacity from TEXTILE 
MACHINERY use... 








--- SINCLAIR LILY 


WHITE OILS. These 


oils keep spindle speeds up 
power loss and temperature 
down. Sinclair lubricants in- 
clude Knitteng Machinery 


Oils. " . 2 Wis tered); rae = " i 5 As tees ae : . - ~ Ad > og 
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Write for *‘ The Service Factor’’—a free ~ 8 iS eee ' ~ ster hts. a " 
publication devoted to the solution of he, TAF 3 Part x - ee ¢ = 

lubricating problems. 


SINCCATRYTEXTILE LUBRICANTS § 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


2540 West Cermak Road : 10 West 51st Srreer : RiaALTO BLDG. : 573 West PEACHTREE STREET Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York Ciry Kansas Ciry ATLANTA Fr. Wortn 
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-- ANEW 
Synthetic 
Detergent 


A highly efficient product for use as a general scouring 
and boil-off agent in textile wet processing. * Here isa 
new detergent that is active in hard or soft water. It may 
be used alone in the boil-off bath or as an addition to 
present soap scouring formulae with improved results. 
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@ LANITOL C W increases the detergent action of soap...and 
permits rapid and complete rinsing of stock, yarn or cloth. 


2 LANITOL C W is excellent for boiling off or scouring 
rayon hose prior to dyeing and finishing...including 
full-fashioned hosiery that is highly contaminated : 


with knitting oil. 





@ LANITOL C W is highly valuable for washing 


off tops and yarn to remove oil and grease. 





@ LANITOL C W...when added to the final rinse 
water after scouring woolens...effectively re- 


j eee l i 
wetertatemerebeed oa eieemaenin NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 
pleasing hand free from objectionable odors. Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 35 Years 


Arkansas Co., Inc. 
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WRITE FOR WORKING SAMPLE OR DEMONSTRATION 
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QUAKER MEADOWS MILLS, INC., HILDEBRAN, NORTH CAROLINA... MR. BASCOM BLACKWELDER, PRES. 


Quaker Meadows 


THE NEWEST COMPLETE SPINNING MILL 
IN THE UNITED STATES... 


will establish higher standards of production and 
quality for single and ply yarns in coarse counts. 


Phy ne & ¥ 
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The production equipment,” all by Saco-Lowell, 
combines the experience of the mill’s practical 
executives and the Saco-Lowell engineering staff 

. resulting in an unusually effective routine for 
efficient Coarse yarn manufacture. 


From opening through twisting every square foot 
of floor space has been utilized to achieve tthe ideal 
in continuity of production and coordination 
between successive steps in processing. Emphasis 
has been given to the reduction of waste, spoilage 
and useless transportation of stock ... and to the 
attainment of low maintenance and operating costs. 


Here’s an advance showing of the mill of tomorrow 
... a mill to be watched for a demonstration of 
coarse yarn production using custom-built special- 
ized equipment. 


We predict a steady, continuous growth for Quaker 
Meadows, and extend our congratulations to the 
management for their courage and foresight in the 
timely completion of this fine plant. 


if y 
#F7 Cleaning and Blending Feeders 


Steel Feed Tables 
#11 Dust and Waste Extractors 


One Process Pickers, with Blending Reserve and 
Automatic Controlled Feed 


* Revolving Flat Cards, with Continuous Strippers 
Model 37 Lap Winders 

Controlled Draft Drawing 

Roving Frames 

| Better Draft Spinning | 
| Model 4 High Duty Heavy Twisters 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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ito EE a = Here is Simple PROOF 


im 6% ° REAL SAVING 


in BELTS, in RUBBER, in POWER 


In two minutes you can prove for yourself a simple fact that will lengthen belt 


wear and reduce operating costs. 


Pick up any V-belt. Bend it as it bends when it goes around its pulley. As the 
belt bends, grip the sidewalls with your fingers. You will feel the sides of the belt 
change shape. If the belt has straight sides, the bending will force those sides to bulge 
out—as shown in Figure 1 (on the left). 


Now make this same test with a belt that is built with the patented Concave side. 
Again you will feel the sides change shape but with this important difference:—the 
Concave side becomes perfectly straight. This belt, when bent, takes a shape that ex- 
actly fits its sheave groove. (See Figure 2). 


Here are the savings. First—no out-bulge of the sides means uniform sidewall 





wear—a saving in belts for you, a saving in rubber for the Nation. Second—the full 


side of the belt uniformly grips the sheave wall. This means heavier loads without 
slippage—a saving in belt wear and also in power! 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, a Gates patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES’: ORIVES — 


Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Tex. New York City Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles, Cal. 
549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 405 Liberty National Life Bldg 2240 East Washington Bivd. 
Charlotte, N. Carolina Greenville, S. Carolina Atlanta, Georgia ° 
S07 Builders’ Bidg 201 Woodside Bldg Annex 738 C. & S. Natl. Bk. Blda. 4 
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THIS 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


BELT AND END IDLER PULLEY 
ALIGNMENT (No. 50 Winder) 


When No. 50 Winders are installed prop- 
erly, it is possible to run the same endless 
belt for a period of years with a minimum of 
maintenance. During a recent call on a 
plant operating many No. 50 Machines, the 
following points about pulley alignment 
were brought out that will be helpful to 
other mills in increasing belt life due to 


proper alignment of end idler pulleys. 

The two main tie rods connecting the 
frames are used to line and level the ma- 
chine, but the end sections to which the 
End Idler Pulleys are fastened, are lined 
up separately. The method of doing this is 
as follows: 





No. 50 Belt Drive with Gear Gain 


(1) Attach the end sections of the tie 
rods to the main sections by means of the 
Couplings (A). 


(2) After tightening the two Couplings, 
push the lower end of the rods as far as 
possible into the slots (B) in the bed; with 
the fingers, adjust the nuts to the approxi- 
mate position. A level across the end tie 
rods will help get a better setting before 
tightening the nuts at B. 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


BOSTON 


iS NO. 





34 OF A SERIES ON 


(3) Mount the Top End Idler Pulley 
Bracket (C). Tighten, first, the end near 
the pulley; the slot at that end is a finished 
surface and should locate properly the other 
end of the Bracket. Then tighten the far 
end. 


4) Mount the Lower End Idler Pulley 
Bracket (D). This, too, has a finished slot 
at the end near the pulley, so that should 
be tightened first. This Bracket is also 
equipped with washers (E); by adjusting 
these washers, the pulley can be brought 
into line with the Top End Idler Pulley. 


(5) Now install the belt and start the 
motor to see if the belt runs around the end 
pulleys without touching the flanges. It 
may be necessary to perform any of the fol- 
lowing adjustments to make the belt run 
true: 

a. If the belt rubs against either flange 
of the upper pulley, move the outer end of 
the Pulley Bracket slightly along the tie 
rod. This can be done by slightly loosening 
both nuts and tapping the outer end of the 
Bracket to improve the alignment; then 
tighten the outer end of the Bracket first. 

b. It may not be possible to eliminate 
the rubbing against the flanges until the 
lower pulley is also adjusted by moving the 
outer end up or down on the tie rod. 

c. It may be necessary to raise or lower 
the tie rods by adjusting the nuts at B. 

d. Tocorrect a slight twist in the Lower 
Pulley Bracket, one of the tie rods may be 
brought forward in the slot at B. 

e. When the tie rods are brought for- 
ward in the slot, it is important to maintain 
the level of the Upper Bracket. 

After adjusting the lower pulley, it may 
be necessary to make another slight adjust- 
ment of the Upper Pulley Bracket until the 
belt runs true. 

If these adjustments are properly made, 
it should not be necessary to make any 
further adjustments for many months. If 
at any time the belt should rub continu- 
ously against one flange, the settings de- 
scribed above should be checked again. 


v7 





PHILADELPHIA UTICA 
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ADJUSTMENT OF SPINDLE 
IDLER PULLEYS 


Each Spindle Idler Pulley should be care- 
fully positioned, as follows, for both opera- 
tive and inoperative positions: 





a. The Spindle Idler Pulley Bracket is 
attached to the tie rod by tightening first 
the end near the pulley, then the outer end. 
The Bracket is properly located on the tie 
rod when the Spacer (F) touches the Lifter 
Rod (G). However, if an extra-thick belt is 
used, the Pulley Bracket may have to be 
located further away from the Lifter Rod. 

b. With the belt running, the Idler 
Pulley should be raised by the Lifter (H 
so that it just clears the belt. The two 
screws (I) will tip the Lifter in the desired 
direction and lock the setting. 

c. When the starting handle is pressed to 
start the spindle, the Lifter Rod (G) is 
turned, moving the Lifter (H) away from 
the Pulley. Tension is applied to the spring 
J), and the Lifter is held in this position 
by the Locking Point (K) at Dog Segment. 

d. The coil spring (L) in the Lifter Arm 
Adjuster causes the pulley to be pressed 
onto the driving belt. Enough tension 
should be applied to hold the pulley on the 
belt without bouncing, so the coil spring 
(L) should keep the Idler Pulley Arm (M 
in contact with the Lifter at all times. 
However, if the spring is too tight, it wil! 
retard the stopping of the Spindle and 
application of the Brake (N). 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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N 1920, the textile mills of the United States used nine and a half million 

pounds of rayon. In 1941, the figure had jumped to 586 million pounds; in 
1942, total rayon mill consumption will run well over 600 million pounds, with 
over 3,500 textile mills sharing this tremendous volume. 


Development of specialized twisters and other machinery for handling 
rayon production has paced this swift growth. Specially built ring travelers, 
equally important in the assurance of smooth, uniformly twisted yarn and 
perfect packages, have also been developed. 





It takes perfectly designed travelers, tough travelers—and lots of them— 
to handle this annual volume of rayon yarn with ease and efficiency. U. S. Ring 
Travelers fill the bill—precision-made, tough and durable, delicately balanced 
and rigidly inspected for exact uniformity of size and weight. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 





Southern Sales Representatives: 


William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 
William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
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lof Rayon Takes ajLot of 


and a Lot of Traveling? 





Sealed metal contain- 
ers guarantee that 
your U. S. Travelers 
will reach you in per- 
fect condition, with 


no tampering or loss 


in count. 
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The NE-BOW PATENTED VERTI- 
CAL RING TRAVELER (shown at 
top in illustration) has been specially 
developed to meet the particular 
needs of the silk and rayon trade in 


the throwing process. 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
feature produces ideally smooth, 
even yarn, and prevents split ends in 
throwing. By eliminating pivoting ac- 
tion, this traveler is kept constantly 
in close contact with lubricating de- 
vice and assists in distributing the 
lubricant evenly over the entire inner 
surface of ring, prolonging life of 
both ring and traveler and promot- 


ing a more even twist. 
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Travelers 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET SCREWS 


Just use ‘‘Unbrako”’ Self-Lockers and time wasting 
breakdowns and maintenance are avoided because 
the knurled points dig in and refuse to let go regard- 
less of vibration. Yet if adjustments are necessary, 
they can be removed in a jiffy. ..and you can use 
them again and again. Insure against trouble— 
investigate and use “Unbrako” Self-Locking Set Screws. 


Knurling of Socket Screws originated with Unbrako”’ years ago. “Unbrako” Catalog. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL. soxmemJenkiNTOwN-: PENNA. 


BRANCHES: BOSTON, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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“TWO lives?” “Sure...Research Leather Belting outlasts Rubber 
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“How do you figure?” 


“Look it up in Fifty Reports on Mechanical Power Transmission from Motor 
Drive to Industry by Robert Drake. Says a first-quality leather belt on pivoted 
motor drive outlasts a rubber V-belt two or more times!” 

“But why Research Leather Belting?” 

“Because it hugs pulleys without slip. Because excessive stretch has been ate 
removed in manufacturing. Because it rides small pulleys with minimum —_— 


flexing wear. Research Leather Belting on Pivoted 
Result: less tension, less maintenance, longer life.’’ Motor Base Drive (Production Drive) 


i> GRATON & KNIGHT CO. Worcester, Massachusetts 


Graton & Knight also manufactures The Orange Line of textile made from G & K’s own 
“American-tanned”’ Hairy Leather. Distributors listed on G&K page in THOMAS’ REGISTER 
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If He Changes to Khaki 
He'll Still 
be A Customer 


Pes thirty years Mas- 
ter Teen has been 
an important market 








for vivid Franklin 

Process Colors. If the 

time comes when he 

has to change to 
khaki, he'll still be a customer, for right 
now we are dyeing immense quantities of 
military colors. 





The advantages of Franklin Process Yarn 
Dyeing, in terms of defense, are as follows: 


1. It eliminates waiting for yarns to be 
spun from dyed stock. 


2. Having large stocks of natural yarn 
in all four plants and unequalled 
package dyeing capacity, it can make 
prompt deliveries. 


Having adequate twisting and wind- 
ing equipment, it can deliver special 
as well as standard constructions on 
any usual put-up. 
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LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 
* Providence, Philadelphia, Greenville, 
Chattanooga; New York Rep., 40 Worth 
Street; Chicago Rep., 100 W. Monroe Street. 
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lhe ABCof L ubricating 


A. Use the right lubricant in the 


right place at the right time in 
the right quantity. 






ee 





B. See that it gets to its destina- 
tion in a pure, uncontaminated 


condition. 





ricating equ!P- 


lub 
Use the best ' it in goo 


ment and keep 


condition. 







OBSERVANCE of these general rules will lengthen the 
life of your machines and reduce upkeep and soiled 
work. 







The H & B Lubrication Manual tells you the cor- 
rect type of lubricant to use for a given purpose and 
the frequency with which you should use it. It also 
suggests small quantities of lubricant at frequent 
intervals rather than large quantities at infrequent 
intervals, to avoid waste, soiling of work and dry 
bearings. 











As to lubricating equipment, an adjustable oil can 
which will regulate the amount per shot down to 
one drop is preferable. The size of the nozzle should 
be adapted to the fluidity of the lubricant and the 
lubricating equipment should be kept clean and in 
good working order. 


* * * 


A separate, isolated room for lubricants, with all 
containers clearly marked, and ONE responsible 
person in charge; clean oil holes, cups and pressure 


fittings before introducing lubricants; place nozzle 
of squirt can on inside of oil hole or cup before 
lubricant is ejected and wipe free on inside of hole 
before removing ;—these are other recommendations. 


The suggestions herewith are only highlights from 
the H & B Lubricating Manual. Send for a copy of 
the complete treatise to get the full story. It means 
money in your pocket. 







H&B AMERICAN 


TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY 
Boston Office: 161 Devonshire Street; Atlanta 
Office: 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank 
Building. 





MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET. R. I. 
Charlotte Office: 1201-3 Johnston Building: Ex- 
port Department: United States Machinery Co., 
115 Broad Street, New York, U.S. A. 
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Beater Lags for Kirschner Beaters 
and Waste Machines 


Specify mak: 


PICKER APRONS 


Picker Aprons, as made by F. C. Todd, Inc., are 
of the finest materials, assembled by skilled 
workmen, assuring dependable day-in and day- 
out performance without expensive stops for 
adjustments and repairs. 


These Aprons, because of their unequalled quali- 
ty, are now standard equipment in textile mills 
throughout the country. 


Available in both spiked and slat types for all 
makes of pickers, openers, breakers — waste 
machines and garnet machines. 


We also make aprons for all makes conditioning 
machines. 


We Carry Parts 


for 
PICKERS SPINNING 
= 7 
CARDS TWISTING 
, WINDING 
LAP MACHINES or anainen 
+ SPOOLING 
COMBERS . 
5 BOBBINS 
DRAWING ‘ 
5 SPOOLS 
SLUBBERS : 
AND ROVING SKEWERS 


Quality and Service Our Motto. 


a : - C. ’ : Pres, ; | 
yl iquidatio nS — vl ne ._ 1ppi aisals 





F. C. TODD q 
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ENCORPORATED 


AN D SUPPLIES 


Sas, GASTONIA. N.C. See 


19 








FEN Water Repellent is a one-bath treatment 
for stain and water repellency. Fast, sure, eco- 
nomical. Mixes easily, disperses completely 
throughout the bath. Easily applied on quetsch, 
padder, jig, beck, starch mangle or continuous 
process machine... followed by drying at an 
elevated temperature. 




















Get these facts... 


Learn about a water-repellent and stain-resisting finish that is five ways better than other 
products of the same nature. Study the results of impartial tests comparing FEN Water Repel- 
lent with ordinary water repellents. See how FEN produced 15% to 29% greater water 
repellency. Read about savings up to 50% over the cost of using other products of the same 
nature. Check the proof of increased fabric life shown in the tests for abrasion and tensile 
strength. Notice how easily FEN is put into solution . . . does not separate out on standing 
like other products tested. Find out how FEN meets the specifications for a water- 
repellent finish set down by the U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps. Get this folder now. Ask 
for “Take a Lesson from the Mermaid.”” AMALGAMATED CHEMICAL CORP., Phila., Pa. 


Southern Representative: Robt. A. Bruce 
P. O. Box 35 Greensboro, North Carolina 


WATER REPELLENT 
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pen Book on 


WARTIME 
CARE OF 


Texrope Super-7’s new Design-Against-Wear 


points to ways You can make V-Belts last 
longer — whatever brand you now use —sav- 


VL. 


ing equipment vital to Victory Production! 


* & 
Design-against-heat ... 
Texrope Super-7’s revolutionary 
new shock-absorbing cushion con- 
tributes to cool operation. 


You can fight friction and heat 
by preventing misalignment. 
When present, it subjects V-belts 
to rubbing on the side... builds 


up heat. So keep grooves in line 
— shafts parallel. 


LLIS-CHALMERS 


TEXROPE SUPER-7 V-BELTS 22 


+ # 
Design-against-stretch 
Texrope Super-7’s 50% stronger 
cords produced by the new 
Flexon process combat stretching 
— plus the slip and burning that 
might result. 


You can fight stretch — no 
matter what make of V-belts you 
are using — by promptly taking 
up any extra slack that may de- 
velop. Inspect drives regularly! 


a a 
Design -against-breaks 
The 20% more cords built into 
the new Texrope Super-7 combat 


strains. 


You can fight breaks by requir- 
ing that your V-belts never be 
pried into grooves — nor rolled 
from one groove to the next. Be- 
fore installing or removing V- 
belts, the motor always should be 
moved forward. 





WE WORK FOR 


victory 9 PEACE 


V- Belts 


y 


* a es 
Design- against - dirt 
The new Duplex-Sealed 
safeguards Texrope Super-7 
against grit, grime and moisture. 


cover 


You can fight dirt by seeing 
that your V-belts are wiped off as 
frequently as conditions require. 
Never permit dressings to be used 
on your V-belts. Remember, oil 


is poison to rubber! 
- A 1542 





an on area. 





pt ng 

High — gee by-product and steam coal i \ High grade gas, by-product, steam and 

from Wise County, Va., on the Interstate domestic coal— Pittsburgh seam from Irwin 
Railroad. Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 


on the Penna. Railroad. 


Hi h d ° b has od t, t d 
CER sualld ak Goan Wee Cramp, Ve. « Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Mc- 


domestic coal from Wise County, Va., on 
Western Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by- Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 
GTONEGD product coal from Wise County, Va., on Sewell seam from Raleigh County, W. Va., 
the Interstate Railroad. _C. & O. and Virginian Railroads. 


A laboratory controlled product blended to 7. Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic 


GREM) Wise a oa _— ee me wy ea WY coal from Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
sialic tires eames ces 7 on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise esters Va., GENCO Steam and domestic coals from a number of 
Vv 


and Connellsville Coke from Pennsylvania. producing districts. 


Premium and standard qualities in the entire 
ANTHRACITE range of Anthracite burning characteristics. 





Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through long 
and varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of the 
above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 





General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET : : :.::... 2. + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
—am Branches = 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. CHARLESTON NEW YORK 

BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. NORFOLK 

BUFFALO CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
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‘MEADOWS 


Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 
















Uniform spindle speed. 


Uniform twist at all times. 


No damp weather, dry weather, or 
Monday morning band trouble. 


Once-a-year lubrication. 


ye 
2 
> 4 No band slippage and no slack yarn. 
w 





£ ° y / é / tf, 
M-R-C LUBRI-SEAL 
BALL BEARINGS 





Write for complete information to: 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


-C BALL BEARING 


MARLIN - ROCKWELL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: JAMESTOWN, N. Y: 































“GULF OILS AND GREASES KEEP THE KNOTTER HEAD AND 
OTHER VITAL PARTS IN PERFECT CONDITION’— 


UR warpers are supplied by this one big spooler, 
SO we can’t take any chances on its lubrication,” 
this Overseer. “ 


Says 
That is why we have standardized on the 
oils and greases recommended by a Gulf engineer. These 
quality lubricants keep the knotter head and other vital 
parts in perfect condition.” 

Here’s the reason why so many mill men rely on Gulf 
quality oils and greases to protect their equipment 


against excessive wear, breakdowns and mechanical 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF BUILDING 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION 











would mean a a closed mil — $0 we wats 
“Use Gulf Quality Lubricants” : oa: 


LUBRICATION 











SAYS oveRsten . oe 


5 amt SR RRR tll Si i a Mer a NS 





troubles: Gulf lubricants have greater stability and 
endurance! They stand up and provide a tough, long- 
lasting film of highest lubricating value even under 
severe operating conditions. 

Let a Gulf engineer demonstrate to you—in your mill 
—how Gulf lubricants provide an extra margin of pro- 
tection to your equipment—and help you secure unin- 
terrupted production. 

Gulf quality lubricants are quickly available to you 
through 1200 warehouses located in 30 states from Maine 
to New Mexico. Write or ‘phone your nearest Gulf 
office today. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


USE IT WISELY! 
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the plece where the smoke 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


 Viertyaig keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 


plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 


with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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General Dyestuff Corporation takes pride 
in its corps of skilled workers, who meet 
War Department specifications with un- 
deviating exactitude x General is doing 
its share to make our armed forces look 
like a trim machine that means business. 
There’s nothing like a mass of consis- 
tent color with a resolute tone to inspire 
morale! * General’s dyestuffs are pass- 
ing the severest inspections with flying 
colors x Today, whole regiments of CDC 
drums are reporting for important duty 


...at the major mills of our country. 












From the laboratories have come our strongest weapons with which to fight 


the problems of raw material shortages. In textiles, as in other fields, the 













intensive research of the last few years has armed us for today’s emergency 


with tested new materials to supplement the old. 


Diagram of magnified cross-sections com- 
paring the sizes of standard Teca 
fibers with the sizes of commercial wools. 


Teca, Eastman criinped acetate rayon staple, is now more than ever in 


demand, not only for classic spun rayon weaves, but for the entire range of 








constructions formerly achieved with wool. Teca’s crimp makes for warmth 
and resilience, lively resistance to crushing and sagging. And Teca is a 
versatile fiber...it can be spun in an almost unlimited range of sizes. 7 


Not a substitute ... not a compromise .. . but a real technical achievement. 


“EASTMAN CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 





For further information about Teca and its uses, consult the A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, 
New York City, sales representatives for the Tennessee Eastman Corporation, subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


YMORE PRODUCTION. 
Y CLEANER GOODS 


WITH 
STA-PUT TREATED OILS 











Sta-Put Lubricants are treat- parts; you put an end to oil- 
ed to make them leak resist- spotted cloth; you get a great- 
ant, toincrease their film er oiliness and keep the oil at 





strength, to make them ‘“‘stay 
put”’ and last longer. 


That’s why one drum of Sta- 
Put may last longer than two 
drums of ordinary mineral oil, 
when used on looms, comb 
boxes, lineshafting and other 
needed places in your mill. 


You eliminate messy dripping 
from your hangers or machine 






os 


work preventing costly friction 
and wear. 


Allthese advantages you obtain 
when you specify Sta-Put Lu- 
bricants for your plant. 


Let the Houghton Man survey 
yourneeds and recommend the 
proper grade for your mill re- 
quirements, and you'll use 


“Less Oil, Less Often.”’ 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C 


coUNTS/ i | om Oem: me mem, 


PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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ARALAC 


The perfect protein fibre for blended fabrics 


Converters, manufacturers, retailers—all have an exciting new 
promotion story to tell this season. The story of ARALAC—the 
first American man-made protein fibre. 

ARALAC, made from milk, is News! For its very existence 
has so far been purposely kept from the general public. 

ARALAC'S versatility is News... for not only is it the perfect 
blending fibre for dress fabrics, knit wear, and coatings—but be- 
cause of its warmth and resilience, ARALAC is.already in great 
demand for interlinings, chair cushion filler, pillows, and a variety 
of other products. 

Finally, ARALAC’s performance is News... for the hand, the 
dry warinth, and the resilience which ARALAC gives to a fabric 


ARALAC, INC. 


Sales Office, 230 Park Ave., New York City 
"Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Capitalize on these facts during this Fall season. 


create a ready acceptance by the buying public. 


ARALAC produced by a division of National Dairy Products Corporation, represents but one of the many contributions 


this nation-wide organization is making toward the more efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. 
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ADING COTTON MILLS 
] EVERYWHERE. ie 
ROCKWOOD DRIVES|.. _ 


more production 
IMPROVES We better quality 


MACHINE 
PERFORMANCE 
REDUCES 
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ant : _" , Typical of the way big 


4 mills are using Rockwood 
. 4a, . Drives are these pictures tak- /; ‘zy ] 
$ : ‘ en in mill of the American 
4 ) Spinning Company. The bases 
% ; are shown in red only to em- T O R B A LS & s 
: phasize their neat and well NM 6, 


designed appearance when in- 
stalled. 





















Nearly all leading cotton mills include Rockwood chine speeds that will surprise you. IF YOU WANT 
Drives when they modernize for more production MAXIMUM OUTPUT AND MORE DEPENDABLE 
and a better quality of work. MACHINE OPERATION INSTALL ROCKWOOD 

Cotton mill engineers know Rockwood Drives as- pivoted-motor DRIVES. 
sure Maximum production and better quality from 
spinning or twister frames because they drive the 
cylinders at maximum uniform speeds. 


We have helped other mills to increase produc- 
tion and improve the quality of work and can do as 


much for you. Call in your nearby Rockwood deal- 
They bring a nhew and accurate control of Mma- eT or write us for a Rockwood engineer to call. 


XOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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with maximum protection against 
wear and machine breakdown 


To maintain today’s record-breaking production in every phase 
of textile mill operation, the hard-working machines must be 
guarded against friction and time-consuming repairs by provid- 
ing efficient, dependable lubrication. Hundreds of textile plants 
have found the successful solution to former lubrication prob- 
lems in Tide Water’s engineered Textile Lubricants. 

Tycol Textile Oils and Greases have proved their reliability 
by many years service in wool, cotton, silk and rayon manu- 
facture. From power plant to finishing they promote maximum 
production and trouble-free machine operation. Tide Water 


Steam Cylinder Oils and Turbine Oils have improved perform- 


ance on prime movers throughout industry. Tide Water Green 
Cast Greases guard bearings against failure because they hold 
their body — don't break down or thin out quickly. On spindles, 
looms, and tentering frames Tycol’'s specialized Textile lubri- 
cants have made possible many exceptional records of econ- 
omy and continuously trouble-free operation. 

Call a Tide Water engineer. He'll be glad to study your prob- 
lem and recommend the proper Tide Water lubricant engi- 
neered to meet your particular need and thus assure maximum 
production at minimum yardage cost. Our informative booklet 
“Principles of Textile Mill Lubrication” contains many helpful 
suggestions. Write for full details to Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


War needs make it extremely important that 
? 
DRUMS: all empty drums be returned immediately. 


AT ALL POINTS 






































TIDE WATER 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


EASTERN DIVISION 








17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


Regional Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. Charlotte, N.C. 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 
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Modern Gually Leather Bolt ing 
The Produttion Duve™ 


& It is easily demonstrated that the | oaiaee : 
Modern Quality Leather Belting : aad yiy= 
has the greatest pulling power of : 4 -— 
any known belting material — eS 
thus it cuts operating costs. -* ile ~ - 
































2. The production drive keeps the j =o J ry 
belt at the exact tension required > ?\.F | .. 7 aan 
by the load every second the ma- o | 
chine is in motion. al als 














This produces a more uniform 
product, free from imperfections. 


3. This steady belt pull is not only 
easier on machine bearings and 
general upkeep but on the oper- 
ator’s nerves as well. 


4 Management saves in every way Ze 
—better product—less machine ee 
upkeep—longer belt life—oper- 
ator satisfaction and greater out- 
put per machine. 


AMERICAN LEATHER BELTING 


ASSOCIATION 
53 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





NO149\909°* 9 
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All-out war is taking more and more of 
the huge Westinghouse Small Motor 
production. For airplanes ...tanks... 
fighting ships . . . gunfire control... all 
use motors and generators made by the 
same Small Motor Division that 
normally is devoted to making motors 
for such industrial applications as 
pumps, compressors, machine tools... 
and looms. 

As a result, Westinghouse Loom 
Motors will be fewer in number in 1942. 
However, those that are available are 


COTTON—Serving the Textile Industries—for AUGUST, 


Westinghou se Loom Motors 


i's Because it’s fit for fighting. too 


finer-than ever. Precision manufacturing 
methods, more exacting specifications 
and more rigid inspections have boosted 
Westinghouse standards to a new high 
in the industry. 

As always, Westinghouse representa- 
tives will be glad to consult with you at 
any time about your loom motor prob- 
lems, and supply you with such motors 
as the increased war program permits 
us to make available to you. Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


J-03161 

























And they’re proving it in countless 
plants in all industries. The extra 
strength built into these tough bronze 
valves comes in good stead in meet- 
ing the severe demands of continu- 
ous operation. Now more than ever 
they are proving to their users that it 


pays in the end to buy good valves first. 


Figs. 2125 and 2129 are outstanding 
examples of the ruggedness and de- 
pendability that are inherent qualities 


in all Lunkenheimer products. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER =: 


—w*QUALIT Y'’s— 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST,, NEW YORK 


f Since virtually all materials used in the man- 
ufacture of valves are on the list of critical 
materials, valve users are urged to furnish the 
highest possible preference ratings and proper 
“end use” Allocation Classification Symbols on 











“i their orders. This will be of mutual helpfulness. 








~LUNKENHE/MER VALVES 
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“Y(A.B.) being by G 


ods providence, an 
Inhabitant, and Freeman, within the 
Jurifdiction of this Commonwealth; do 
eely acknowledge my felf to be fubject 
to the Government thereof: And there- 
fore do here fwear by the great and dread- 
ful Name of the Ever-living God, that J 
will be true and faithfull to the fame, and 
will accordingly yield affiftance & fupport 
thereunto, with my perfon and eftate, as 
in equity / am bound; and will alfo truly 
endeavour to maintain and preferve all the 
liberties and priviledges thereof, fubmit- 
ting my felf to the wholefome Lawes & 


<u 


Orders made and eftablithed by the fame. 


exo 


= 


_— < 
og 

OS SPORES 
tecy — 


This Oath of a 





And further, that / will not plot or practice 
any evill againft it, or confent to any that 
fhall fo do; but will timely difcover and 
reveal the fame to lawfull Authority now 
here eftablifhed, for the {peedy prevent- 
ing thereof. 9 Moreover, / doe folemnly 
bind my felfin the fight of God, that when 
I thal be called to give my voyce touch- 
ing any fuch matter of this State, in which 
Freemen are to deal, / will give my vote 
and fuffrage as / fhall judge inmine own 
confcience may beft conduce and tend to 
the publike weal of the body, without re- 
fpect of perfons, or favour of any man. So 
help me God in the Lord Jefus Chrift. 








LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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his condition changed 
when the Reverend Dr. 





Edmund Cartwright in- 
vented the power loom in 1787. It 
took a minister, who had never even 
seen a loom in operation, to give the 
world an entirely new concept of 
weaving possibilities. As each opera- 
tion became more mechanical and 
continuous, variables of the hand 
loom operation were decreased. 


For the first time. every stroke of 


Weavers Didnt Finou 


Sr hand-weaving, there could be no control over 
















the force used by the weaver in striking the lay uf ih ee 
against the cloth. As the weaver’s force varied from ii 1 
stroke to stroke, so did the count and thickness of the i 
cloth produced. Uniformity was unknown. 


the lay was made with equal force. 
Cloth production was speeded up. 
and fabric of uniform count and 
thickness was obtained. Here is yet 
another illustration of continuous 
movement increasing the efficiency 
and quality of textile manufacture. 

Just as the power loom eliminated 
variations in weaving, so the “Con- 
tinuous Process,’ the contribution of 
Industrial Rayon engineers to textile 


progress, eliminates variations in 
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rayon yarn—giving a new concept of 


rayon uniformity. 


In one continuous thread, SPU N-LO 
rayon yarn is spun, washed, bleached. 
treated, dried and twisted. Result— 
a yarn, uniform in strength, lustre 
and denier, virtually free from knots 


and broken filaments. 


To weavers, these qualities mean 
increased operating efficiency —more 


important today than ever before. 


Si Vo 
“CONTINUOUS PROCESS” _ , 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION e Cleveland. Ohio—New York Office. 500 Fifth Avenue 
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Photo by 
Ewing Galloway 


BOBBINTOWN, U. S. A. 


Bowen-Hunter CARD ROOM — AUTOMATIC LOOM 
FILLING, WARP and TWISTER BOBBINS 


Made in the Heart of the Rock Maple Country of Vermont. 
Used by progressive mills throughout the country. 


BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO. 


EAST CORINTH, VERMONT 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
THE McLEOD COMPANIES, GREENSBORO, N. C., AND GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Handle Beams the EASY TRAMRAIL WAY 


Heavy beams are easily handled with a simple Cleveland 
Tramrail overhead materials handling system. An electric hoist 
does the heavy lifting and the smooth-rolling carrier transports 
the beams by a light push of the hand. 

The overhead system in this important South Carolina cotton 
mill not only serves the warpers and twisting frame, but is also 
used in the beam storage and for handling beams at the slashers. 

Tramrail equipment has proven to be far more convenient 
than the hand-pushed floor dollies formerly used. It is especially 
desirable for lifting beams in and out of the machines and is an 
important factor in improving safety. It has brought about a 
considerable savings of time. 


You do not have to shut down the mill to install This Cleveland Tramrail system is surprisingly low in cost. 
Since it is designed for moderate service, no costly electrical 


equipment is employed. The hoist is provided with a cord and 
plug for connecting to power outlets that have been conveniently 
placed wherever use of the hoist is required. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


GET THIS BOOK! Tne CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 


1175 EAST 28340 ST. WICKLIFFE. OH10. 


asimple Cleveland Tramrail system as illustrated. 
There is no expensive electrical work; only a few 
outlets are needed where horst is to be used. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CLEVELAND CRANES © CLEVELAND -TRAMRAIL * STEELWELD BENDING PRESSES 


ND (“5 TRAMRAIL 


piecierenerrrims = OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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infomation. Profusely illustrated. Write 


for Free copy on your company letterhead. 
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Why G-E Fluorescent Lamps 
3 + t S re ‘ 97 | A PICTURE STORY THAT’S WORTH READ- 
‘ ar “aq er onger ING. You want as much light for your 


money as you can get...to help speed 


war production, reduce waste, and 
avoid accidents. 





Here are just a few of the reasons G-E 
MAZDA F lamps are better today than 
ever before—why they give such de- 
pendable service—why they stay 
brighter longer. 





DR. W. A. ROBERTS OF G-E LAMP DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY, is studying the A TINY DROP OF MERCURY like this is accu- 

synthetic phosphors used in coating G-E MAZDA Fluorescent lamps to make rately measured and safely injected into G-E 
them stay brighter longer. Up to June 1, General Electric had put approximately MAZDA F lamps by an automatic machine 
450,000 man-hours of research into Fluorescent lamp improvements with the’ specially designed by G-E engineers. Results: 
objective of giving the user more and more light for less and less cost. lower cost and improved operation. 


% 





UNRETOUCHED PHOTO of 3 40-watt G-E GREATER COLOR UNIFORMITY is assured 5 WHEN YOU BUY fluorescent lamps, look 
MAZDA F lamps. One is brand new, when controlled and checked by “elec- for the G-E monogram. It means they 
second has burned 2030 hours, third has_ tric eyes’’ with color filters...oneofmany stay brighter longer. For best results it is ad- 
burned 2650 hours (150 hours over rated routine checks in General Electric’s Fluor- visable that you always use certified light- 
life). Note absence of end-blackening. escent lamp factories. ing equipment. ' 








GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





16 G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
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AUTOMATIC LOOM BOBBIN WINDER 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC OPERATION--- 

DUMP EMPTY BOBBINS IN HOPPER; 
The machine does the rest 

Will handle four or more colors or counts at 

once; sorting full bobbins into separate cans 


The spindles travel by one automatic head, operating up to 100 spindles 
: LOWEST INVESTMENT COST * LOWEST LABOR COST 


Write today for information 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 
Wilton, N. H. 


Southern Representative, L. S. Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 





















uow to cet LONGER LIFE aad 
BETTER WORK From CARD CLOTHING 





USE A BURNISHER BRUSH SPARINGLY 





The primary purpose of a burnisher brush is to polish the sides of the 
| wire BEFORE grinding. It should NOT be used after grinding unless 


absolutely necessary, because it has a tendency to dull the points. 


The only excuse for using it in this way is to knock off hooks on the 


points which poor grinding has produced. 


Occasionally mills use a stripping brush for burnishing. This is danger- 


ous practice, since it may damage the wire or the foundation. 


A burnisher brush, like other card clothing, should also have the cor- 


rect wire for the purpose. Let Ashworth help you to select it. 
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ASHWORTH 


PIONEERS IN CARD CLOTHING... ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
Woolen Div. AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


FACTORIES ie ee ee eee DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
FALL RIVER FALL RIVER, PHILADELPHIA FALL RIVER, WORCESTER 
WORCESTER. CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA, CHARLOTTE 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA, DALLAS GREENVILLE, ATLANTA, DALLAS 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: + TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of 
Napping Machinery °¢ Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes ¢ Lickerin Wire and Garnet 
Wire © Sole Distributors for Platt's Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed 
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Built by 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


Next time you see a regiment swinging down the street or 
rolling across the country in canvas-canopied trucks, think of the 
vast quantity of cloth consumed by the armed forces of America. 
Think of the army of machines required to make this cloth, and 
you'll think of spinning frames. On the spinning frames that produce 
an even strong yarn at a low cost per pound, you'll find StS 
Bearings on cylinders allowing for shaft deflections caused by settling 
floors . . . on spindle bolsters for uniform operating speeds at low 
mprers 


power and lubrication costs. To use anything but SuU:SiP’s is to take 


a chance on letdowns and shutdowns resulting from bearing trouble. 


eULSL® INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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All wires seat 
ito itt-b¢-Mae at-Lar- bate! 
firmly into the 
| Weyebatet-hetey ae 


All wires are 
parallel. 


All wires are 
Pata-salebalet-sateneat 


All wires are 


Sof Vol-to Mbbabbces outers 


NY, Biot coh o} atohcclepe-4 eye: 
is 5 times actual 


I VAsS 


For high speed, heavy duty carding for 


war production you need the uniform quality of 


TUFFER CARD CLOTHING 


Notice how uniformly parallel the wires are placed... 
the evenness of the points... the flat square crowns. The secret 
lies in our patented Tufferizing Process—developed and owned 
exclusively by Howard Bros. Try Tuffer the next time you order. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices:.Philadelphia, Dallas 
Conedian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 


Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 
Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. wired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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a pater in history has woolen goods 
production reached its present peak. 
Meet demands and assure peak efficiency 
by using “Modinal’ D double strength 
detergent for scour and dye baths. 


> “Modinal” D reduces rinsing time. 


>» Colder water may be used for rinsing. 
This saves steam. 


> No unpleasant odor will develop — 
goods will not “yellow” in storage. 


> “Modinal” D eliminates blotchy dye- 
ings and improves penetration. 


> It sometimes costs less for ‘“Modinal”’ 
D than adding more scouring soaps. 


>» The personal equation in processing is 
reduced — results are uniform. 


Ask one of our technical experts to show 
you working formulas for various types 
of woolen goods. Let him help you make 
any slight adjustments that may be neces- 
sary to meet your Operating conditions. 


*“MODINAL” is the trade-mark used 
by the Gardinol Corporation to des- 
ignate a group of its fatty alcohol 
sulphates. 


GARDINOL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
SALES AGENTS: Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio - £. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.), Wilmington, Delaware 
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At AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC., New York Municipal Airport 


“Each of our hangars,” writes American Airlines, 
Inc., “has an area that would accommodate a full- 
size football field with 12,000 square feet left over 
for bleachers. With the continuous overhauls and 
checks going on, a considerable amount of oil and 
grease is dropped on the floor. Your Combination 
Scrubber, with one operator, thoroughly cleans the 
entire floor area—removing every trace of the oil 
and grease —in three-quarters of a working day.” 


Whether the Finnell Scrubber-Rinser-Drier (the 


one machine handles all operations) is for use on 


FINNELL SYSTEM, 


floors of an airplane hangar or of a textile mill, 
it’s the practical solution to the problem of 
quickly removing slippery substances, dirt, et 
cetera, from large-area floors . . . to provide 
cleaner, safer floors for workers . . . to reduce 
fire liability as well as accident hazards. 





For consultation, literature, or free floor survey, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 1308 East Street, 

Elkhart, Indiana. 


<2 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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THE kind of speed needed today is PRO- 
DUCTION SPEED. It is attained by having equipment 
that stands up under the strain of gruelling, high speed 
runs... equipment that is easy to operate . . . that pro- 
duces a quality of work that minimizes rejections . . . that 
is especially designed to do the job! UNION SPECIAL 
PRODUCES THIS KIND OF EQUIPMENT — for all in- 
dustrial sewing requirements. We are always glad to make 


recommendations. UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO.. 


438 North Franklin St., Chicago, [linois. Bers eee 
/ Qf. ) om 4 + 
Whrbd’s ~ a "a esl # ‘ o a Wilder 
? / 
| | of Grdustrial Sewing Tilechines 
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Send your contribution to your loca! USO Committee or to National Headquarters, 
USO, Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 








Even an old Rainbow Divisioner like 
you would pop your eyes at the army 
we re putting together this time. 
Let me tell you, they’re doing 
everything to make up just about 
the best bunch of fighting galoots 
you ever saw. 


And that goes for what they do for 
us off duty, too! Take this new club— 
house we got just outside of camp. 
It’s got radios, dance floors, nice 
soft chairs and everything. And, 
Pop, you can get something to eat 
that won’t cost you a month's pay! 


Now, the army isn’t running this. 
The USO is. And most of the other 
camps got USO clubs too, because 
you and a lot of other folks dug 
down and gave the money to the USO 
last year. 


But, Pop, you know what’s happened 
Since then. Guys’ ve been streaming 
into uniform. Last year there was 
less than 2 million of us. This 
year there’ll be 4 million. And the 
USO needs a lot more dough to serve 
that many men—around 32,000;000 
bucks I hear. 


Now, Pop, I know you upped with what 
you could last time. But it would 
sure be swell if you could dig into 
the old sock again. Maybe you could 
get some of the other folks in the 
neighborhood steamed up, too. 


It will mean an awful lot to the 
fellows in camp all over the coun— 
try. Sort of show ’em the home- 
folks are backing them up. And, 
Pop, an old soldier like you knows 
that’s a mighty nice feeling fora 
fellow to have. See what you can 


do, huh, Pop? M 
Bill 








GIVE 10 THE 


US 
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Additional machinery for expert- 
ments makes our 4-PLY SERVICE 
even more complete. 


NAME ANY KIND of textile mill that you can 
think of ... and you probably will find such 
a mill operating on an experimental basis... . 
in our lextile Unit at Marcus Hook, Pennsyl- 
vania. [his Unit is a separate, self-contained 
research plant devoted to the solution of mill 
problems. Here, with a wide variety of types 
of equipment used in every phase of textile 
production, men skilled in textile problems 
give practical assistance to mill owners and 
operators. Perhaps you have a problem in- 






SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y.: Charlotte. ‘ yg 
N.C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
PLANTS: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Lewistown, Pa.; 
Meadville, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Nitro, W. Va.: 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


i 
2 
Y 


Part of the complete set-up for experimental 
production of worsted-type yarns from rayon 
staple fiber and rayon blended with wool, now 
In operation at our Textile Unit. 





volving rayon—from fiber properties to the 
sale of finished fabrics. If you do, it will pay 
you to bring your questions direct to a great 
rayon headquarters—American Viscose Cor- 
poration. No obligation is entailed. 








FOUR-PLY SERVICE 


FIBER RESEARCH — Helps vou get 
the right yarns. 


* amp 


| 9 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT Helps vou 


‘ ae pees . - : 
7 — 4 design new fabrics. 
=> Q Miu TECHNIQUE— Helps solve mill 


problems. 





~*~, 4 SALES ASSISTANCE—Helps sell fin- 


ished products. 











AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarn and Staple Fiber 


Copr. 1942— American Viscose Corp *T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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TO WIN THIS WAR, more 
and more billions are needed 
and needed fast—AT LEAST 
A BILLION DOLLARS A 
MONTH IN WAR BOND SALES 
ALONE: 
This means a minimum of 10 percent 
of the gross pay roll invested in War 
Bonds in every plant, office, firm, and 
factory in the land. 
Best and quickest way to raise this 
money—and at the same time to “brake” 
inflation—is by stepping up the Pay- 
Roll War Savings Plan, having every 
company offer every worker the chance 
to buy MORE BONDS. 
Truly, in this War of Survival, 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY 
WINDOW. 


If your firm has alreacy installed the 










Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is the 
time— 

1. To secure wider employee par- 
ticipation. 

2. To encourage employees to increase 
the amount of their allotments for 
Bonds, to an average of at least 10 
percent of earnings—because 
“token” payments will not win this 
war any more than “token” resis- 
tance will keep the enemy from 
our shores, our homes. 


If your firm has not already installed 
the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is 
the time to do so, For full details, plus 
samples of result-getting literature and 
promotional helps, write, wire, or 

hone: War Savings Staff, Section E, 

reasury Department, 709 Twelfth 
Street NW,, Washington, D. C. 





, U.S. War Savings Bonds 
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This space is a contribution to America's all-out war program by 


COTTON 
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<BALING PAPERS 


The necessity of using the limited obtainable supply of 
burlap for more important purposes than wrapping 
has placed a serious packaging problem before the 
cotton mills. Cotton mills realize that they must use 
their entire manufacturing capacity to make cotton 
goods for war needs. In this emergency FULTON 
Baling Papers furnish the answer. You can depend on 
these all-purpose wrapping papers as a satisfactory 
burlap replacement to protect cotton goods. 


























FULTON Baling Papers have many advantages. They 
are sturdy and tough, waterproof, dustproof and flex- 
ible. They will save your goods damage from expo- 
sure, reducing losses and claims. They are low in price 
and are readily available for prompt shipment from 
our stocks. Furnished in various widths and weights to 
best suit each individual mill's needs. Manufac- 
tured in our own plant, a special waterproof 
asphalt binder cements two layers of tough 

kraft paper, making a wrapping that is 
easy to handle—one that will withstand 

rough treatment in storage and in transit. 


FLAT duplex paper for roll 
goods. CRINKLE duplex paper 
for baling goods. 





for samples—the low 
prices will surprise you. 


Fulton Bag — 
Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DALLAS 
NEW ORLEANS MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN MONORAIL EQUIPMENT 


HELPS SPEED UP WAR PRODUCTION 
IN EVERY TEXTILE OPERATION 











® Production moves easily with each car- ®Short hand-operated crane serves fin- 





rier handling four laps on tracks extend- ishing machines and interlocks with spur 
ing throughout the card room. es, track to inspection machines. 


we en nee 





aa as es 
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®@ Simple hana pushed crane with electric ) @ Overhead handling of warps and rolls 


hoist completes the operation of this permits compact arrangement of looms 


modern package dye house. by taking up aisle space. 


—_ og ~ 
















Ask us to show 
you how Amert- 
can MonoRail 
will help step up 
production in your 
mill to help you 
help win the war. 


- 





® Hand operated crane with electric hoist @ Short transfer cranes interlock together 
ae beam storage area for serving to serve all jigs in this dye shed. 
slashers. 





A AAA LLL A, ATARI 
THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CQO. 


13106 Athens Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Note how Westinghouse 
engineers have taken advan- 
tage of every construction de- 
tail to make this the cleanest 
textile motor. Large unob- 
structed air passages—even 
the windings—are finished 
smooth as glass. 




















Unique design of Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors Keeps 
Textile Machines Running with Minimum Motor Care 


Textile production can’t be kept up 
without adequate protection against 
the hazards and handicaps of lint. 

Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors 
provide this protection in thousands 
of drives in daily year-in, year-out 
use. 

Especially designed, the Westing- 
house motor, with large unobstructed 
air passages, smooth enameled inner 
surfaces, sucks the lint-laden air in, 
through the motor, and forces it out 
again! The housing is smooth and 


LINT-FREE MOTORS 
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round—easy to wipe off. Ball bearings 
are greased, and sealed at the factory. 
No inspection or further lubrication 
is recommended until after at least 
three years of operation. 

Textile mill operators appreciate 
the saving procured by the use of 
Westinghouse motors because of less 
motor maintenance, no greasing, few- 
er shutdowns, but more than that 
they appreciate continuous pro- 
duction! For details, see your West- 
inghouse representative right away. 

J-21214 








eliminate lint-choked motors 


_.. THE DIRECT CAUSE OF MANY 
SHUTDOWNS — COSTLY DELAYS 





Lint can’t choke these 
motors. The bearing hous- 
ing 1s smooth and round. 
The sealed ball bearing 
construction eliminates 
lubrication. 
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In cheerfully assuming the tremendous 
responsibility of speeding the record 
production of cloth and fabrics for 
uniforms and countless other military 
uses, the Textile Industries have dem- 
onstrated the productive power and 
the firm determination of free Ameri- 
‘ans to stand shoulder to shoulder 
beside our fighting forces. 

_And as makers of textile products 


for spinning and weaving operations, 


Daytor is proud of its part in this 





great war production effort. We con- 
sider it both a privilege and a duty 
to serve the great Textile Industries 


which are serving our nation so well. 





In addition to serving the Tex- 
tile Industries, Dayton’s facilities 
and production experience are 
today heing dedicated to the manu- 
facture of special parts for irmy 
and Navy Combat Equipment. 
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By assuming non-combatant 
duties which will relieve men 
for combat service, Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps will 
| stand shoulder to shoulder 
) heside our fighting forces. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
DAYTON, OHIO 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Greenville Belting Co ; 


Greenville Textile Supply Co Greenv! 
Odell Mill Supply Co Greensbe 
The Textile Mill Supply (‘harlotte 
Industrial Supplies, Inc LaGra 
Young & Vann birminghar 


Textile Supply Co Da 
American Supply Co Ll?» ; 


Providence Mill Supply ¢ Provide 
F. L. Hervey Co. . Fall Ris 
EXPORT DIVISION 
Dayton Rubbe r I xport - rp 
& Pearl Street. New York, N. } 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Ross Whitehead & ( , Ltd Mont 
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INTERMEDIATES 






P. O. BOX 25 — STATION C. 
GREENWICH & MORTON STS. 


NEW YORK 
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Today, not only new cloth construction but new fibres are adding to 
the complexity of some of the new textile fabrics...these new de- 
signs must give the best and longest possible wear... their life must 
not be shortened through color failure. 


Added responsibility is placed on the dyer because the problems of 
correct color selection are multiplied many times... and unfortunately, 
there are not as yet, any general rules that can be applied to the dye- 
ing of these new fabrics and fibres—each fabric becomes a problem 
in itself and under present circumstances—there is no room for 
guesswork. 


Why not let us advise you on the best and most economical dyestuffs 
to use on these new fabrics and fibres which will 
uphold the standards of your own particular cloth. 


pied, Just write, wire or phone for full particulars. 





Vat Dyes of + THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BOSTON - CHICAGO - MONTREAL - CHARLOTTE 
PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO - PHILADELPHIA 
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“War and Peace” 

War in Russia has revived interest in 
one of the most famous of Russian novels, 
Count Leo Tolstoy's “War and Peace’, It’s 
a great book for your vacation reading (if 
you happen to get a vacation), but we 
warn you. It’s 1,200 or so pages and you 
have to take time to absorb some Russian 
philosophy and prize passages such as the 
following: 

“The Frenchman is conceited from sup- 
posing himself mentally and physically to 
be inordinately fascinating both to men 
and women. An Englishman is conceited on 
the ground of being a citizen of the best- 
constituted state in the world, and also be- 
‘ause he, as an Englishman, always knows 
what is the correct thing to do, and knows 
thet everything that he, as an Englishman 
does do, is indisputably correct. An Italian 
is conceited trom being excitable and easily 
forgetting himself and other people. A Rus- 
sion is conceited precisely because he knows 
nothing and cares to know nothing, since 
he does not believe it possible to know any- 
thing fully. A conceited German is the 
worst of them all, and the most hardened 
of all, and the most repulsive of all; for 
he imagines that he possesses the truth in 
a science of his own invention, which is 
to him absolute truth.” 

At the time Napoleon was invading Rus- 
sia, in the period covered by this book, the 
United States was only a bare quarter of 
a century old, Therefore, Tolstoy couldn't 
siy much about the Americans and we won- 
der if he would say that we are conceited 
because of our vast resources and our free- 
dom? We are afraid he would be only too 
likely to attribute our conceit to a blind 
faith in machines and the production line, 
and in their ability to cure all the evils of 
the world. 

What we would really like to read is h's 
idea of the conceit of the Japanese. 

a 
Best Song 


They had to go back a long way to drag 
out the old apple tree, but the best song 
of the present war is that one about ‘‘Don't 
Sit Under the Apple Tree.’’ Maybe we are 
old-fashioned, but personally we like those 
of 1917 and 1918 best. Remember ‘‘Goodbye 
Ma, Goodbye Pa,” “It’s a Long Way to 
Tipperary,” “Over There,” ete. 


3 
‘Maintenance Methods” 

“Will you please send me six copies of 
‘Maintenance Methods’, by executives of the 
Avondale Mills, which was reprinted from 
the February issue of CoTToNn ?” 

J.T. BRAY 
Superintendent 
Woodside Cotton Millis Co. 
Greenville, S. C, 


¢ 
“Dyeing” for Electric Company 
“Will you kindly 
the issue of COTTON containing th> 
by P. M. Parrott entitled ‘Dyeing Yarn 
Packages’ ti 


send us one copy of 


article 


GRACE DONOVAN 
Librarian 
Western Electric Co., Ine. 
Kearny, New Jersey 


Cooperation with Advertisers 


Thanks again for the co-operation 


which “an always be expected § from 
COTTON, if we may say so = 
M. S. PENNELL 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co. 
Portland, Maine 

The above concern manufactures equip- 
ment to eliminate static electricity in the 
textile mills. The co-operation referred to 
represented suggestions as to their textile 
market and the type of plants interested in 
this equipment. COTTON is always glad to 
assist advertisers in securing market in- 
formation where it is available. Also, we 
are glad to help advertisers in their prob 
lems of sales representation. A background 
and acquaintance of 44 years of service to 
the textile field is a great aid in rendering 
such services. 

Note: This offer of co-operation to ad 
vertisers doesn’t include finding a source of 
steel or bearings or securing priority head 
aches, but even in these instances, we have 
sometimes been able to direct advertisers to 
the proper parties who can at Jeast pro- 
vide an answer to their questions. 


From Personnel Director 
“If available, we would like to have two 
hundred of these reports [The Handling 
of Grievances”, June, 1942] shipped to us 
here.”’ 
H. B. CARLISLE, JR. 
Pacific Mills 
Lyman, S. C. 
® 
Director of Purchases 
Interested in Loom Motor 
“The writer has read with interest the 
article in the June 1942 issue of COTTON 
concerning requirements of a loom motor 
if you have a spare copy or reprint 
of the June article, we should like to have 
it as well as the other two.” 
W. S. PEPPERELL 
Purchasing Department 
Carter Fabrics Corporation 
Greensboro, N. C. 
e 
Wood Preservative 
“Somebody around Atlanta 
chine that treats wood with the preserva 
tive under pressure could you tell us 
the name of the makers?” 
J. E. 


uses a ma- 


WARREN 
Avondale Mills 
Sylacauga, Ala. 


More “Maintenance Methods” 

“Will you please send at least two—and 
six if you can spare them-——‘Maintenance 
Methods -at Avondale Milis’—reprints from 
the February issue . 

R. A. WELLS 

Manager 
emis Bro. Bag Co. 
emiston, Ala. 


—_——__- _—_ 


“We have been asked for a couple of 
copies of ‘Maintenance Methods Used by 
Avondale Mills’ for the Safety Department 
of the U. S. Navy Yard at Portsmouth, 
N. H.; also for 15 copies to be given to a 
class in Safety Engineering at the Univer 
sity of N.H.’’ 

HUGH M. COMER 
Vice-President | 
Avondale Mills 
“ylacauga, Ala. 
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John C. Fonville, on leave from the edi 
torial department of ‘‘Cotton’’ for army 
service, has been promoted to first lieuten- 
ant in the Army Air Forces, four months 
after joining the Army Air Corps at Morris 
Pield, Charlotte, N. C., where he is now lo- 
cated as assistant mess officer and a mem- 
ber of the officer candidate board. He is 
shown here waiting for the all-clear signal 
in a dive trench during a mock air raid at 
Morris Field : : , ; ; | 





We Always Try 


“We do not know whether it is customary 
for you to answer questions submitted by 
your magazine subscribers, but . 

R. B. BALDERSTON 
Gilbert Knitting Co., Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 

That, Mr. Balderston, is one of the 
things we always try to do—not by our- 
selves, but through our good friends and 
readers, to whom we pass on requests for 
operating and manufacturing information. 
Such sections as “KNITTING KINKS” and 
“How OTHER MEN MANAGB”’ are based on 
the interchange of these ideas. We are 
glad to have your questions at any time.) 


From South America 

‘ . . I eompleted the issues since 1937 
Very enthusiastic about your magazine 
I've not failed to recommend it to my 
friends”’. 

B. SCHIESSER 

Buenos Aires 
Argentina, S. A 








Richard P. Smith, promotion manager of 


‘*Cotton’’, is the latest member of the W 
R. C. Smith Publishing Co. to join Uncle 
Sam’s Armed Forces. ‘‘Dick’’ reported for 
duty as a First Lieutenant in the Quarter- 
master Corps, at Washington, D. C., on 
July 21st. : ; , : | 
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EVALUATION LABORATORY — 
The photograph shows one corner ‘of the 
Rohm & Haas Textile Evaluation Labora- 
tory where new products are tested, fabric 
treatments evaluated, and new testing 
methods developed. In the background is 
a control board which automatically main- 
tains in the laboratory a constant tem- 
perature of 70°F. and a relative humidity 
of 65%. The highlighted laboratory equip- 
ment was designed by the Evaluation 
Laboratory to determine and evaluate the 
hygroscopic properties of new resins and 
sizes. An accurately measured volume of 
saturated air is passed over the dried sam- 
ples to determine the moisture pick-up. 
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Other equipment in the photograph in- 
cludes an abrasion tester, a skein winder, 
and equipment for the Draves Test. 


DON’T GIVE UP UNTIL WE DO! Effec- 
tive research requires ingenuity! Standard 
laboratory procedures are not always avail- 
able and when such is the case, the resource- 
fulness of the technician determines the effec- 
tiveness of the evaluation. 


Whenever there is a standard device for test- 
ing specific properties, such a machine will 
almost always be available in the Rohm & 
Haas Laboratories. In cases when no standard 
testing device is available, Rohm & Haas re- 
search men have developed devices for accom- 
plishing the desired result. 





_ Manufacturers of Leather and Textile Specialtics and Finishes. . Enzymes . . Crystai-Ciear Acrylic Plastics... Synthetic Insecticides. . Fungicides. . and other Industrial Chemicals 












TRITONS —Synthetic detergents, emulsifying, 


wetting, and dispersing agents. 


RHOTEXES —synthetic gums for sizing and 


thickening. 


DEGOMMAS Concentrated diastatic and 


proteolytic enzymes for desizing. 


RHOPLEXES Aqueous resin dispersions for 


finishing and coating fabrics. 


RHONITES - Modified urea formaldehyde 


resins for textile finishing. 


PROTOLIN -—Seripping agent for wool stock 


and piece goods. 


FORMOPON - Reducing and stfipping agent 


in acid systems. 


LYKOPON — Reducing and stripping agent in 


basic systems. 


aE 0% 


" 
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ROHM & HAAS COMPANY & ]| 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Wanted: Some Statesmen! 


FOR SEVERAL MONTHS, as we have prepared 

these discussions on inflation, we have been 
wondering if another month would bring the explo- 
sions that will wreck the price ceiling system and get 
a real inflation started. The OPA has been delegated 
to tie down the safety valve, and is now trying to 
keep it down while countless other agencies are stok- 
ing coal in the firebox as hard as they can, and the 
old boiler is beginning to leak at the seams. Either 
the safety valve has got to be released or less coal 
has got to be put in the firebox. The fuel of infla- 
tion is excess purchasing power, and nobody denies 
that and nobody wants to give up his part of the ex- 
cess purchasing power, but rather strives for more, 
expecting “‘the other fellow” to sacrifice. 

The control of inflation is the responsibility of 
Congress. Only Congress can make appropriations 
and only Congress can levy taxes. Congress alone can 
repeal laws which encourage inflation or pass laws 
which will control it. One distinguished Senator has 
argued that since the responsibility for carrying on 
the war was entirely in the hands of the Administra- 
tion, Congress could not do otherwise than vote ap- 
propriations as requested. This is a very flimsy ex- 
cuse for the failure of Congress to take the all-im- 
portant steps to control inflation. The Constitution 
entrusts the public purse to Congress, so that the 
direct representatives of the people may see that the 
people’s money is prudently expended. Committees 
of Congress have uncovered an incredible amount of 
waste and deliberate squandering of public money; yet 
as one appropriation bill after another passes through 
Congress, we have not heard one responsible voice 
raised to question the propriety of appropriating 
money without question, and without making any 
effort to see that as little as possible is wasted and 
used for directly inflationary purposes. 


CONGRESS passed the 40-hour law and Congress can 
repeal it. It is the most inflationary agency in the 
United States today and the most dangerous piece of 
economic foolishness that this country has tinkered 
with in all of its economic experimentation. When the 
President and influential Congressional leaders were 
pointing out months ago that the war entailed sacri- 
fices and that there must be a lowering of the stand- 
ard of living and that people must accustom them- 
selves to the idea of getting along with less instead 
of more, they were at the same time positively assur- 


ing inflation by the continuance of the 40-hour law 
in a war-time economy. 

Members of Congress who appropriated 10 million 
dollars for building a camp, and then had to appro- 
priate 15 more million for finishing it, must have 
known that there was something rotten about the 
way the camp was being built. Certainly the War 
Department was not so ignorant and incompetent 
as to ask for 10 million dollars for a camp if its esti- 
mates showed the camp would cost 25 million. Con- 
gressional committees visited some of these boondog- 
gling projects and discovered that waste and corrup- 
tion was the rule rather than the exception; that thou- 
sands of totally unskilled men were paid two dollars 
and three dollars an hour of taxpayers’ money to do 
work about which they knew nothing and to follow 
trades of which they were totally ignorant. These 
Congressional committees found that the reason the 
camps were costing two and three times as much as 
estimated was because crooked dealers in supplies 
were gypping the Government and crooked labor 
unions were gypping it even worse by insisting that 
unreasonable numbers of men at totally unreasonable 
wages be employed on the work. Rather than offend 
the harpies responsible for this ravishing of the 
Treasury and lose some votes by antagonizing these 
labor organizations, Congress discreetly did nothing 
except vote more huge appropriations without ques- 
tion, although many Congressmen, if not all, knew 
that perhaps half of the money was a total waste un- 
less it could be charged up under the head of “Social 
Gains”. 

It was within the power of Congress to break up 
these rackets; to insist that every Government job be 
an open shop job, and that the only qualifications for 
getting work were skill at the craft involved and a 
willingness to work. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
were extorted from workmen by labor racketeers to 
permit people to work at the inflated wages which 
were in turn extorted from the taxpayer. Congress 
knew all about these things and did nothing to remedy 
them. 


THE PRESIDENT has announced that during 1942 we 
will spend at least 50 billion dollars, and almost cer- 
tainly more, on the war. Congress has just presented 
its tax bill to raise slightly over six billion dollars. 
We will borrow the other 44 billion. Every dollar of 
this borrowing is inflation. Every dollar of it creates 
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potential shin plaster money. Congress knows this, 
but Congress hasn’t the courage to tell the people 
that the war has got to be conducted more nearly on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. Congress knows that right 
after the November elections another tax bill will be 
levied, but Congress lacks the courage to break the 
news to the people now. How our enemies must gloat 
over this Congressional cowardice! 


Any Congressman intelligent enough to win an 
election knows that there can be no price ceilings on 
only some prices, while others are unregulated. The 
price of labor and the price of raw materials must be 
controlled to make any price regulation work. Con- 
gress knows this, but about four-fifths of Congress 
is up for re-election, so national defense must wait on 
politics, 

When the war started the two big labor union 
organizations agreed that there should be no strikes 
during the war. What else could they do? At the 
time Japan attacked us public opinion was turning 
against these labor organizations and Congress was 
seriously considering some repressive laws to clip 
their wings. To have attempted to continue the high- 
handed and dictatorial tactics of pre-Pearl Harbor 
days would have aroused a storm in the United States 
that would probably have destroyed both labor organi- 
zations. In agreeing not to call strikes, the unions 
were stopping strikes after the same fashion that an 
arsonist would stop fires—by not starting them. The 
overwhelming majority of strikes were deliberately 
fomented by the unions for their own purposes and 
without any spontaneous demand from the strikers. 
An enormous number of strikes involved nothing but 
the union shop; recognition of the union; the check- 
off; or some other purely organizational demands de- 
signed to rivet the shackles on the hapless employer, 
and not to benefit the individuals of the membership. 
The unions, therefore, while forced to give up the 
habit of calling these unjustified strikes, had little 
to lose by relinquishing this privilege. It was quite 
certain that the exigencies of the war would require 
universal overtime work and the 40-hour law would 
guarantee a consequent wage increase of at least 25 
to 50 per cent in cash earnings per week. In agree- 
ing not to foment strikes the unions were therefore 
giving up nothing, and promising nothing except that 
they would not deliberately stir up labor trouble. 
There is no reason to think that either of the big 
unions can prevent strikes if they are spontaneous 
strikes and if the people want to strike. All the big 
unions can do is to keep their trained inciters and 
fomenters of trouble away from the strike so that it 
can be sensibly settled instead of indefinitely pro- 
longed. 

There is no reason to think that the unions have 
in the slightest degree abated their fixed policy of 
jacking up wages to any unreasonable level that force 
can push them, and doing as little work as possible 
for the wages that are paid. These have been the 
union policies in every case where we have come in 
contact with unions. The invariable union policy 
within the scope of our observation in the textile in- 
dustry has been to make everything cost just as much 
as possible. We may therefore definitely count on 
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the labor unions to plant inflationary dynamite under 
the economic structure. 

Congress passed all of the laws that permit these 
unjust impositions upon the taxpayer, and Congress 
can repeal them. Congress holds the purse strings 
and Congress has the power to make the war cost less 
or more, as the purse strings are manipulated. Con- 
gress to date has looked upon this war as a boondoggle 
rather than a war. Congress might remember that we 
can boondoggle ourselves out of this war, and that 
unless the brakes are very quickly applied to inflation. 
we very probably will. 


A LOT OF Congressmen are moaning that there is 
an organized attempt to discredit Congress. Maybe 
there is, but we have never been able to see that Con- 
gress ever organized such an attempt; they just seem 
to do it naturally. It would be hard to find an in- 
telligent American who has got any complaint about 
Congress as an institution. Anybody with good sense 
knows that Congress is what makes possible our 
American form of government, and that any time 
Congress goes, the America that we know goes with 
it. The same American likewise feels that when Con- 
gress gives up statesmanship and sinks to a level of 
boondoggling and pork-barreling and job-landing and 
back-slapping, the country is in danger. The national 
policies of the past nine years have naturally devel- 
oped a wasteful, extravagant, indifferent Congress, 
where squandering was a virtue and thrift and pru- 
dence were vices. 

This is war! This is no boondoggling spree to try 
to buy an election. The very existence of the country 
is at stake. The lives, the property, the happiness, the 
future of all of our people depend on our getting 
down to a serious prosecution of the war and the 
abandonment of boondoggling. 3 

When Congress permits a war to cost eight or 
ten times as much as the amount of taxes levied, there 
is something wrong with Congress, and there is no 
logic in Congressmen criticizing the people for no- 
ticing it. In its hour of peril, our country needs 
enough real statesmen in Washington to afford 
courageous leadership for those timid Congressmen 
who lack courage of their own to do what they know 
has to be done. Have the wasteful, blighting years 
of “Borrow and Boondoggle” so sapped the character 
of Congress that there are not enough courageous 
leaders to make it perform its proper function? There 
is little hope of improving on Congress unless it will 
improve on itself. Most of the membership can count 
on re-election, and most of those who don’t get re- 
elected will fail for local, rather than national, rea- 
sons. It takes a long time to break up a well-oiled 
political machine when it is oiled with the vast sums 
of Federal patronage that have been at the disposal 
of Congress for the last few years. There is little 
reason to think that any flaming and capable crusaders 
will come freshly into the Halls of Congress in Janu- 
ary. We have got to get along with what we have, 
and the nation may well pray that more courageous 
leadership will emerge in Congress, which has nobody 
but itself to blame for the storm of criticism which 
has broken about it. 








Repairing and Reelaiming Worn 
Textile Parts by Metallizing 


THE PROCESS of metallizing 

worn parts is a comparative 
newcomer to the textile industry. 
We doubt whether there are many 
installations at present in textile 
mills throughout the South. This 
is unquestionably due in part to a 
natural instinct of being a little 
cautious as to any unusual depar- 
ture from the usual way of per- 
forming an operation. We can well 
remember the antipathy toward 
long draft spinning and long draft 
roving and one-process picking 12 
or 15 years ago, yet today these 
things are accepted in practically 
all mills. 

Metallizing has also encountered 
somewhat the same reception in 
places, and has met with unfavor- 
able reaction elsewhere due per- 
haps to a lack of understanding of 
its use. In this article we shall try 
to present an unbiased opinion on 
the practical application of metal 
spraying as a means of salvage by 
textile mills. We are writing on 
the basis of an extensive experience 
with the process in repairing worn 
parts such as spindle whorls, roll 
necks and squares, roving spindles, 
drawing calender rolls, spinning 
frame cylinders, etc. 


The Necessary Equipment 


Let us first describe the equip- 
ment needed to spray metal. The 
first thing necessary is an air com- 
pressor capable of supplying a con- 
stant flow of approximately 35 cu- 
bic feet of free air per minute at a 
pressure of 60 pounds per square 
inch. In order to compensate for 
line loss and the pressure drop of 
about 10 pounds at the air regu- 
lator, the line pressure should be 
kept to at least 70 pounds. The 
compressor unloader should be set 
to a minimum between the “cut 
out” and the “cut in” of not more 
than 10 or 15 pounds. If the un- 
loading range is too wide it wil! 
cause fluctuating pressure at the 
gun. It is most important that the 


By F. E. Bozeman. Jr. 
Manager, Southern Repair Shop, 


Whitin Machine Works 


air pressure be constant and ac- 
curate, because poor regulation will 
cause a drop in spraying speed and 
result in a rough coating. 

It is furthermore absolutely 
necessary that the air supply to the 
gun be free from oil, dry and clean. 
Between the air receiver or tank 
and the gun, an air drying unit 
should be placed to trap all the oil 
and water in the air and deliver to 
the gun air free from these im- 
purities. This oil-and-moisture fil- 
ter should be installed in the air 
line just before the air regulator. 
The air hose to the gun itself 
should be attached to the air line 
immediately at the air regulator. 
The filter element in the air filter 
should be replaced every three to 
six months, depending upon the 
amount the gun is used. It should 
be drained two or three times a 
day. These precautions are vitally 


necessary to the proper operation 
of the gun. 
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Oxygen and acetylene are used in 
standard containers; or, in some 
cases, the acetylene is made in a 
regulation generator. The oxygen 
and acetylene lines are attached di- 
rect to the gun right along with 
the air line. 

The consumption of the gases 
varies according to the type of 
metal being sprayed. This may run 
from 22 to 32 cubic feet per hour 
on the acetylene, to 45 or 55 cubic 
feet per hour on the oxygen. Regu- 
lator valves are attached to the 
oxygen and acetylene containers 
and a pressure of from 13 to 16 
pounds of oxygen or 12 to 15 
pounds of acetylene is used during 
the spraying. Always set the air, 
oxygen and acetylene pressures 
with the valve at the gun wide 
open. 

The last item in the equipment 
for the spraying gun is the wire 
control unit. This consists of a 
four-legged table, on top of which 
is a revolving disc holding the coi! 
of wire and automatically feeding 
it to the gun as it is used. 





Illustrations, courtesy Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc. 


The author is shown here demonstrating the process of metallizing a 


spinning spindle. 
to spray gun on lathe 
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Note coil of wire in foreground, feeding automatically 
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When possible, the ends of the 
shaft should be undercut and dove- 
tailed 


The gun itself is usually mounted 
on the carriage of a lathe, using an 
attachment which is supplied with 
the gun. By traversing the car- 
riage, the gun sprays the metal 
evenly for the entire length of the 
surface to be metallized. Shafts, 
arbors, etc., that are to be metal- 
lized can be mounted in the lathe 
in the conventional manner. 

The metallizing wire comes in 
several different sizes. The large 
size to be used for large shafts or 
parts, and the smaller sizes for 
smaller parts. Wire nozzles to fit 
each size of wire, and the proper 
size air caps, are furnished with 
the gun, and can be easily changed 
to suit the particular job being 
done. 

The majority of complaints we 
have heard regarding metallizing 
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AFTER DOVE-TAILING, KEYING, SPRAYING AND FINISHING 











can be traced to the improper prep- 
aration of the part to be metal- 
lized. First, the shaft or part to be 
sprayed should be undercut at the 
worn place. Then it should be pre- 
pared for the spraying by blast- 
cleaning or any other’ suitable 
roughing method. The rougher the 
face of the part to be sprayed, the 
better. A regular roughing tool is 
furnished with each gun, and either 
this should be used or rough irregu- 
lar threads can be chased on the 
shaft. 


Preparation of Surfaces 


The spot or place where the 
metal is to adhere should be per- 
fectly clean, and we recommend 
that it be dipped in carbon tetra- 
chloride or some other cleaning 
agent. It is important to remem- 
ber that the elapsed time between 
preparation and spraying should be 
held to a minimum, as oxides and 
other corrosion will form on the 
surface. 

Since the sprayed metal does not 
form a fused bond with the orig- 
inal metal, but merely adheres to 
it, it is necessary that it be an- 
chored by dove-tailing at each end 
of the cut. The accompanying il- 
lustrations covering this bring out 
clearly the various types of anchor 
cuts that can be used, and these 
properly applied will prevent any 
trouble from the sprayed metal 
leaving the repaired part. 

If the piece to be sprayed is 
heavily worn, we would not recom- 
mend a straight cut down to the 
bottom of the worn surface, but a 
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Two sketches illustrating proper preparation for and application of 


metallizing. 


Left, the use of flathead screws or similar anchorage is 


sometimes advisable where a heavy coating is to be applied on a concave 
surface. Right, when dovetailing is impossible, use the slotting method 
shown at ““B” or undercut and dovetail the end of the shaft as at “C” 
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STEPPED UNDERCUT 
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Showing the correct method of 
stepping the undercut on heavily 
worn shafts, to avoid extra spray- 
ing and expense. Always round the 
corners which will be under the 
sprayed metal 5 Stee 


stepped cut getting deeper by 
stages. The corners of each shoul- 
der should be rounded off and the 
top cut dove-tailed at each end. 

If the wear is on the end of the 
shaft, do not undercut straight out 
to the end, but taper the cut slight- 
ly just before the end is reached. A 
round corner should be put on the 
sprayed metal when finishing. 

We now come to the question of 
the structure of the sprayed metal 
and its wearing qualities. Sprayed 
metal differs considerably im struc- 
ture from cast, rolled or drawn 
metals. As the small particles of 
molten metal leave the gun at high 
speed, they strike the surface of the 
object being metallized, flatten out 
and cool almost immediately. As 
the sprayed metal is being built 
up, it forms a stratified structure 
of small flattened interlocking 
metal particles. Due to the pres- 
ence of small amounts of oxide and 
absorbed gases, the sprayed metal 
is slightly pervious. 

This structure results in a 
change of characteristics of the 
metal. The ductility, tensile 
strength and elongation are greatly 
reduced, but the qualities of wear 
resistance, corrosion § resistance, 
hardness, and electrical conductivi- 
ty remain virtually unchanged. 

It is not recommended that this 
metallizing process be used where 
the sprayed metal would be subject- 
ed to sharp impact, continued 
pounding at one point, or severe 
edge strain. However, the peculiar 
structure of sprayed metal is per- 
fectly satisfactory on journals and 
any other wearing surface. Surfaces 
coated with sprayed metal have a 
life of from two to five times that 
of the same surface unsprayed, 








Worn roll necks and square, before and after metallizing. 


The worn 


parts shown were restored to the condition illustrated second from left 


As each succeeding 
sprayed metal is applied to the part 
being repaired, it is hotter than the 
preceding layer. This continues as 
each layer is applied, and as it cools 
and contracts, the metal is tighten- 
ing on the shaft in much the same 
manner as shrinking on a sleeve. 
When the sprayed metal is applied 
to inside diameters, the shrinking 
of the metal weakens the bond. To 
eliminate as much trouble as pos- 
sible from this source, greater care 
should be used in preparing the 
surface and in the actual spraying. 

The same stresses take place in 
metallizing flat surfaces. There is 
a practical limit to the thickness 
of the sprayed metal on flat sur- 
faces and inside diameters. This 
should be held to the thinnest coat 
possible, and only a few thou- 
sandths should be applied each coat 
allowing each coat to cool befor« 
applying the succeeding coat. 

It is important that the wire be 
of highest purity, as wire contain- 
ing impurities will greatly affect 
the type of bond obtained. 

If the sprayed material is being 
used to eliminate corrosion prob- 
lems, it is very important that the 
metal be finely atomized, and the 
operator should use the greatest 
care in obtaining a fine coat at 
least .030-inch thick. 

Summing up the actual metalliz- 
ing, it is well to remember the fol- 
lowing points to insure the correct 
bond between the sprayed coating 
and the base material: 

(a) The proper roughening of 
the base material to form keys or 
other openings for the sprayed 
metal to penetrate, thus keying or 
binding the two metals together. 


layer of 





(b) The base metal must be 
clean, free from oxides, oil, water, 
etc. 

(c) The sprayed metal must be 
finely atomized to allow it to pene- 
trate the smallest openings in the 
base metal. 

(d) The air supplied to the 
gun must be absolutely dry, clean 
and free from oil. 

It will be seen from the 
going remarks that metal 
ing is a little more troublesome 
than welding. The preparation 
must be done with greater care, 
and the bond between the base 
material and the sprayed metal is 
not fused; they merely adhere to 
each other. However, metal spray- 


fore- 
spray- 
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“Before and after’. 





ing has the advantage of having 
a better finish, and a harder fin- 
ish, and the operator of a gun can 
be trained much more readily. 
Quite a number of men have be- 
come very efficient with the use 
of a metallizing gun after only a 
few hours of instruction. Another 
advantage in metal spraying is 
that the sprayed metal is of the 
Same consistency throughout the 
entire depth of application, and 
does not have hard and soft spots; 
blow holes are non-existent, and 
the finished surface is perfectly 
smooth. The actual spraying time 
is much faster than an equivalent 
amount of metal deposited by 
welding. 

With the exception of 
two styles of wire used in metal 
spraying, all other steel deposited 
by this method can be finished 
better by grinding instead of by 
machining. It is therefore advis- 
able that the mill purchasing a 
metal spraying unit also purchase 
some type of portable or cylindri- 
cal grinder. Other metals used in 
spraying can be machined 
either fair 
and need not be ground. 

As experience is gained, the 
spraying gun can be used for 
many types of repairs and in re- 
claiming mismachined parts. The 
ultimate limit of metal spraying is 
infinite and the average mill will 


one or 


with 


finishes, 


or excellent 
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Showing spinning spindles in pairs: Right to left, 


worn, prepared for metallizing, after metallizing, and finished... 
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find many uses to which the metal 
spraying outfit can be put. 

The main question usually asked 
by mill executives is, “Will it pay 
me to install a metallizing unit in 
my plant?” This question can 
best be answered by the size of 
the mill, the present condition of 
its machinery, and the amount of 
reclamation work it has to do. If 
it is a large mill, or a group of 
mills that can have access to the 
unit, unquestionably it can be 
made to pay for itself within a 
short time. But if a small mill did 
not have enough work to keep the 
gun in production fairly constant- 
ly, we doubt the advisability of 


the investment. 

Mills that have corrosion prob- 
lems to whip will find the metal- 
lizing gun the answer to their 
problem. They will find that zinc 
and aluminum sprayed on the base 
metal needed to be protected will 
do an excellent job of protection. 

The metallizing gun is not as 
flexible as the acetylene torch for 
it can do no actual welding; its 
only practical use is for building 
worn parts and salvaging parts 
that have been mismachined. But 
while the field of operation is a 
little narrower, it does the job it 
is made to do much better in every 
way. 





A Textile Inventor and Pioneer 


THE DEATH Colman 


(see 


of Howard D. 
page 9S) brings vividly to 
mind the outstanding contributions to 
textile manufacturing made by this 
man of inventive genius and tireless 
endeavor. Most notable of them 
the warp tying-in machine, the hand 
knotter and the automatic spooler and 


are 


high speed warper. Each of these vir- 
tually revolutionized the efficiency and 
economy of the operations involved, 
and rank in fundamental effect and in- 
fluence with Whitney’s cotton gin and 
Drapers’ automatic loom. A review of 
them will be of interest, particularly 


to younger men in the industry who 
now accept these things as a matter 


of course. 

Son of a Methodist minister, Howard 
Colman grew up in Wisconsin. When 
he was about 16 or 17, a cotton mill 
superintendent who was a neighbor 
pointed out to him the need of a ma- 
chine for drawing the warp threads 
into the eyes of the loom harness. The 
boy’s imagination was fired and he im- 
mediately started to work on the idea, 
and built a small model to illustrate 
the principles he had in mind. Some 
time later, he built a better model of 
iron and steel, on a hundred dollars 
borrowed from W. A. Barber, a Wis- 
consin lumber man. 

In 1892, when he was 19 years old, 
he tried out the model in a small cot- 
ton mill in Janesville, Wis. The re 
sults were encouraging, and the follow- 
ing year he moved to Rockford, II1., 
where Spengler Bros., a job shop, built 
the third machine in 1894. At about 
this time, young Colman invented the 
pump, a device for measuring 
milk, which proved very useful in the 
numerous creameries that dotted Wis- 
consin. This was the first patent is- 
sued to Mr. Colman, 


cheek 
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With the received from the 
sale of these pumps, and further as- 
sistance from Mr. Barber, young Col- 
man built another model drawing-in 
machine which he took to the Boott 
Mills in Lowell, Mass., in 1895 for 


trial. An opportunity came for the sale 


money 


of the machine to Draper Company, 
but the inventor did not consider it 
completely  satis- 


factory, and took 
it back to Roeck- 
ford. In 1899 a 
revised model was 


installed at the 
Merrimack Mills 
in Lowell, and 


Mr. Colman spent 
the entire sum- 
mer running it in 
actual mill opera- 
tion. He was still 
not satisfied, and 
Rockford for further re- 
designing. It was on this trip he 
conceived the idea of tying-in the 
warps, instead of drawing them in, but 
did nothing about it immediately. Also 
at this time he conceived the idea of a 
hand knotter for spooler girls, and by 
1900, 10 of these were tried out at 
Merrimack with amazing success. 

The success of the hand knotter and 
further study of the warp replenishing 





H. D. Colman 


returned to 


problem led Mr. Colman to abandon 
for the time the idea of drawing-in 
warps, and into the development of 


the warp-tying machine. The first one 
tested out—in 1904 at Olympia Mill, 
Columbia, S. C.—went into immediate 
production with no major alterations, 
and the machine rapidly received vir- 
tually universal adoption. 

In 1900, among other projects, he 
started work on automatic spooling 
and wurping devices; in 1912 the first 
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model of the present type of automatic 
spooler was installed in Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co.’s mill at Bemis, Tenn. After 
10 more years of development and test- 
ing with three complete installations 
in Bemis mills and one in the Pacific 
Mills, Dover, N. H., the present auto- 
matic spooler with the high speed 
warper had been developed. 

Mr. Colman started business alone 
with an idea, and left behind in the 
Barber-Colman Company an organiza- 
tion employing approximately 38,000 
men and women, engaged in the manu- 
facture of textile machinery, machine 
tools and cutters, electrical equipment, 
and molded plastics. Space is too short 
to give a list of his inventions, but 
they covered many fields outside of the 
textile art. He found his greatest 
pleasure in experimental work and has 
left behind research departments in 
every branch to carry on his develop- 
ments. 

While he never attended an engi- 
neering school, he ranked among the 
first engineers in the country, and in 
1935 the Franklin Institute awarded to 
Mr. Colman the Longstreth Medal for 
a most outstanding contribution to the 
textile machinery art, as represented 
by the automatic spooler. 

- ro eatin 
Cotions in War Show 

The hundreds of cotton products used 
to clothe, equip, house and transport 
the armed services are displayed as 
part of the Quartermaster Corps Ex- 
hibit accompanying the War Show now 
touring the country, according to The 
Cottcn-Textile Institute. Cleon Throck- 
morton, noted stage designer, designed 
und constructed the exhibit. 

Thus far the War Show has attract- 
ed thousands of spectators in the cities 
in which it has been shown. The show 
will tour the major cities of the coun- 
try and October. It is 
planned to keep the exhibit intact for 
a second winter tour and for showings 
et selected public events. 

In accepting the exhibit for the 
Quartermaster Corps, Major General E. 
B. Gregory stated, “It is with great 
pleasure that I learn that details have 
been worked out for the 
The Cotton-Textile Institute’s display 
in the Quartermaster Corps exhibit 
with the Army War Show. 

“T feel that this presentation by the 
industry to the Quartermaster Corps 
is a further evidence of the fine spirit 
of co-operation and helpfulness which 


between now 


inclusion of 


has marked all of our relationships 
with the members of your organiza- 
tion. Your display will be of great 


assistance in showing our people the 
truth of our frequent statement that 
the American soldier is the _ best 
clothed and best equipped fighting man 
in the world.” 








A prominent operating executive discusses 
a critical problem in the industry today 


TRAINING SUPERVISORS 





By Allen Jones 








General Superintendent, Muscogee Mfg. Company 


THE EXPRESS purpose of this 

article is to stress the import- 
ance of the personal approach to, 
and the personal side of, training 
supervisors. The need is so great 
and the time is so short to train 
these men as our part in the na- 
tional war program, that the temp- 
tation is to adopt one of the well 
thought out training courses, turn 
this over to a corps of instructors 
and start grinding out supervisors. 
We cannot turn out supervisors 
like tanks and guns—each of them 
is an individual, and is going to 
react in his own way to the train- 
ing program. 

In developing my _ subject I 
want to discuss personalities and 
traits; the things you and I have 
to possess to make the training 
programs within our organiza- 
tions successful; the traits you 
look for in the men to be trained, 
and the traits that some of these 
men will develop when they are 
placed on the job. I feel that, re- 
gardless of what plan is chosen, 
the lasting benefit will depend 
largely on a study of the person- 
alities involved. 

We think we choose our fore- 
men, but to a great extent we pick 
them from the men we chose for 
minor positions years before. So 
in starting our training, let us put 
ourselves in the right frame of 
mind, to choose wisely. 

The first thing we operating 
executives need is an abiding 
faith in people as people, the faith 
that can recognize them as real 
personalities, each with his own 
ambition for the future, his own 
home life—men who are just as 





This article is an adaptation of an ad- 
dress delivered by the author at an indus- 
trial relations conference at Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, spon- 
sored by the college’s division of engineer- 
ing and division of commerce in co-opera- 
tion with the state department of voca- 
tional education.—THE EDITOR. 


anxious as we to make a success 
of the company’s business. So 
when the vocational education 
people, the Training-within-In- 
dustry staffs, and other agencies 
come to us with plans for a broad 
program to meet the _ present 
emergency — let us forget our 
usual defense against new propo- 
sals and listen. 

Then we will need another trait 
—a kindly interest in people, that 
faculty that makes others feel at 
ease and encourages them to dis- 
cuss freely what they have on 
their minds. It is only then that 
we can get the full import of what 
the proposed training program 
will mean to the plant: the solv- 
ing of the present shortage of 
supervisors and bringing in bene- 
fits that will remain long after 
the present emergency. 

The higher operating executive 
can develop this kindly interest in 
people by making frequent con- 
tacts with the line organization 
in the plant. No better time can 
be spent than taking an occasional 
trip through the plant, and noting 
the attitudes of the people towards 
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Putting them under the micro- 
scope to discover personalities and 
traits and qualifications. 
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their jobs, stopping occasionally 
to chat with them. When they 
feel they know us they will open 
up, and we can learn a lot about 
the job from them. 

They will tell us what their 
problems are, what they need to 
learn, and how we can help them. 
Including these suggestions in the 
program will round out the scope 
of the training and take out the 
guess-work, for we will have in- 
corporated the essentials of what 
the men themselves want. 

For years our mill has co-op- 
erated with the Columbus Public 
Schools and State Department of 
Education in conducting within 
our plant hundreds of unit techno- 
logical and fixing vocational cour- 
ses for our employees. Potential 
supervisors began to show up in 
these classes. Then using the 
lesson and conference procedure 
techniques in which Georgia 
School of Technology had trained 
a group of Columbus mill produc- 
tion supervisors, we started to 
build our supervisors’ course from 
the ground up. This course is 
specialized to the highly specia- 
lized supervisory work of our mill. 

We have used our higher line 
supervisors to analyze and build 
up the subject matter of the train- 
ing course. We have called in 
manufacturers’ experts who have 
made further contributions. Then 
our higher supervisors pored over 
machine catalogs and line draw- 
ings furnished by the makers of 
our machinery. Then to be sure 
that these supervisors used the 
right kind of personnel subject 
matter, books on foremanship 
were purchased. 

The higher operating executives 
should actively participate in the 
preparation of the program. In 
our discussions we will probably 
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have learned things about our 
present supervisory morale that 
we did not suspect. Many super- 
visors were promoted during the 
lean years of the depression when 
you probably did not have a regu- 
lar program. They have had to 
learn the hard way. They were 
just promoted and such help as 
was available was given them. 
They had no basic training and no 
regular instruction. Our attitude 
towards them was that we were 
using them to fill a gap, and the 
rank and file have accepted the 
cue from us and have regarded 
them just that way. 

Do they have authority in line 
with their responsibility, are they 
consulted about things that con- 
cern their jobs, and are their sug- 
gestions given proper considera- 
tion? Are they paid in accord- 
ance with their responsibility and 
in line with other similar jobs in 
the organization? These are all 
vital matters in the proper setting 
up of the training program. 

Always we must realize that the 
supervisor is the key man in put- 
ting this training across. He is 
the connecting link between man- 
agement’s program and the man 
to be trained. So the first real 
good to be accomplished is in 
building up morale, doing what is 
necessary to help him run his 
present job, so he will put his 
whole heart into the training plan. 

Before taking up some of the 
essential points of the training 
program, the higher operating 
executives should lay the cards on 
the table about why we are going 
into training in a big way. It is 
so easy to create the impression 
that we are doing it for better- 
ment of our fellow man, when in 
reality it is for the purpose of 
developing men to run our plants, 
to turn out more goods and make 
more profits. The sooner this 
idea is gotten across to the men 
—this frank statement of facts— 
the better will be the reaction. 

Another trait that we need is 
judgment in picking the right men 
for the jobs. We must not just 
train a lot of men for jobs, and as- 
sign them haphazardly. We must 
study each man’s special aptitude 
and temperament. Abilities can 
be developed if the native aptitude 
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To pick a man for length of 
service alone is a mistake. 


is there. No need to try to train 
a man for a supervisor—a leader 
—unless he has leadership ‘capa- 
bilities. 

Owen D. Young said: “The big- 
gest problem today is to get hold 
of and train men who can stand 
the gaff of leadership.” 

The basic essential of leader- 
ship is character. No matter how 
many other good qualities a sup- 
ervisor has, if he lacks character 
you will have to replace him 
eventually. But if he has charac- 
ter we can always use him even 
though inexperience may cause 
him to fall down on his first job. 

Leadership not only implies get- 
ting people to do things willingly, 
but also implies the leader him- 
self accepting and carrying out 
instructions from his superiors in 
the same willing way. 

Leadership also implies the 
poise to handle whatever the job 
may bring—to take it in one’s 
stride. 

So much has already been writ- 
ten about what to teach that I will 
just touch on some of the items 
that must be included: the fore- 
man’s place in the organization, 
his responsibility and his au- 
thority, the human relations of 
his job, his place in the commun- 
ity, handling grievances, accident 
prevention, fire protection, man- 
agerial problems that turn up in 
his work, and careful guidance 
about reading and studying for 
developing wider knowledge and 
culture. 

This last item is a new addition 
to training programs. Developing 


a wider outlook in supervisors has 
become necessary during the past 
few years when industrial rela- 
tions have widened so radically. 

Supervisors who have been pro- 
moted from the ranks principally 
because they were skilled me- 
chanics and good mixers frequent- 
ly feel the need of something to 
broaden their understanding of 
human behavior. What they really 
lack is self confidence in their 
ability to make the right decisions. 
And when you realize that, as Dr. 
Richard S. Schultz says: “A fore- 
man is a combination of a crafts- 
man, teacher, supervisor, business 
man, arbitrator, salesman, and 
representative of management in 
its broadest scope”, you can see 
he needs more general knowledge 
than he had when he was on the 
bench or operating a machine. It 
is for this reason that training 
courses are including the widen- 
ing social outlook so increasingly 
necessary in arriving at the hu- 
man relations decisions the fore- 
man must make on his job. 

Not only will such reading and 
outside study tend to facilitate the 
supervisor in the foregoing situa- 
tions, but it will make the super- 
visor more interested in the con- 
ference meetings in the plant. And 
owing to his general information 
and the confidence which that 
builds up in him, he will enter in- 
to the discussions, propose prob- 
lems which he has had in his de- 
partment and benefit from the 
suggestions of others. Not only 
this, but a general knowledge will 
make him appreciate more of the 
finer things of life in his home 
and in the community. 

As so many industries are speci- 
alized today, it is almost necessary 
that advancements be made from 
within the organization. One 
very fruitful source is the skilled 
mechanic who works well in the 
group. Such a one knows his peo- 
ple as well as his machines. So 
why not promote him? 

Dr. Richard S. Schultz gives 
this advice about considering men 
for promotion to the supervisory 
force: “Does he like to work with 
people or with things? How does 
he get along with people?” 

This certainly should make you 
hesitate about picking good me- 
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chanics for promotion just be- 
cause they are skilled workmen. 
So many of these men have be- 
come so expert in their work and 
have taken such a personal pride 
in the product that they have un- 
consciously built into themselves 
the thought that perfection in op- 
eration is their goal. When you 
place one of these men in a super- 
visory position, he will very likely 
expect every other man to reach 
the same mechanical perfection, 
and in so doing fail to put into 
practice all the other psychological 
fundamentals of supervision. 

There are many other skilled 
mechanics who will make fine 
supervisors, and the foremen 
should be able to pick them out 
for supervisory training. Such 
are men who have donned overalls 
for the practical experience neces- 
sary for advancement, men who 
have burned the midnight oil, who 
have availed themselves of every 
chance to learn, who have sought 
transfer from one machine to an- 
other. Every department needs 
men of this type, men who know 
the mechanical side of the job 
from the ground up, and who are 
still young enough in their ideas 
to absorb the other phases of per- 
sonal handling, and become all- 
round good supervisors. 

Length of service is another 
basis for picking supervisors. Why 
not reward the man who has been 
so faithful for so long? Whether 
to choose a faithful employee all 
depends upon what he has been 
doing to improve himself through 
outside activities and studies. Just 
to pick a man for length of ser- 
vice alone is a mistake. 

Somehow staying too long a 
time on one job develops in a per- 
son a fixed attitude toward his 
job and life in general. He has 
seen bosses come and go, he has 
become so accustomed to taking 
orders through the same channel 
that he has lost any keenness of 
interest in his advancement. He 
becomes complacent. Endeavoring 
to shake him out of this attitude 
by promoting him is a doubtful 
expedient. 

There are many other faithful 
employees who have held ever be- 
fore them the idea that some day 
their chances would come. They 


have studied other people who 
have advanced and have pattern- 
ed their whole lives accordingly. 
Not only have they been indus- 
trious on the job, but they have 
kept abreast of the improvements 
in the industry. They have ap- 
plied themselves and are ready. 
The same is true of supervisors in 
the various grades. They too have 
studied modern methods and have 
shared responsibility with some 
one below them. They are ready 
for the next job and to leave their 
own in good hands. 

Younger men, the supervisors of 
tomorrow, should be encouraged 
to fit themselves for machine 
operators, and learn not only how 
to operate their machines, but 
through study to know why. Their 
chance will come some day, and 
they should be in line. 

The young college graduates 
and the high school graduates who 
have taken special outside courses 
and have fitted themselves to 
handle the technical phases of the 
work are good material, if they 
are handled rightly. If they are to 
be trained for line supervisory 
jobs they should be required to 
work in the plant, starting as 
learners. This will give them an 
opportunity to see whether they 
like the work, like the people 
there, and whether the people like 
them. They should be required to 
do real work, so that they learn to 
respect the work and the worker 
who does the work. When they 
have been steeped in the plant 
atmosphere and have earned their 
promotion, then and then only 




















“A good foreman combines all of 
these qualities.”—R. S. Schultz. 
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should they be advanced. 

Frequently college graduates 
come into the plant with the 
wrong attitude. They assume that 
what they learned at college en- 
titles them to early promotion, en- 
tirely overlooking the fact that 
there are other qualities necessary 
to advancement—proficiency with 
machinery, facility in human re- 
lations, pleasing personal habits, 
industry, and many things not 
taught at school. 

When they are started right and 
followed up to see that they con- 
tinue their studies; when they are 
made to realize that opportunity 
lies ahead, if they will only apply 
themselves now, then “the sky is 
the limit” for those who have am- 
bition and the will to do. 

When the men have finished 
their training and have been plac- 
ed on their new jobs, what are 
their reactions? They begin to 
have experiences from the very 
first day and one of the very earli- 
est is the matter of personal ad- 
justment. They find it difficult 
to “place” themselves, to hold 
their natural inclinations in re- 
serve, to do what is to be done, to 
assume authority without becom- 
ing emotionally involved. Their 
pent-up ambitions and their pre- 
judices tend to rise to the surface 
and influence their judgment. No 
sooner do they adjust themselves 
to one situation than it changes. 
This conflict of emotions will 
show itself differently in various 
types of men. 

Regardless of the training ev- 
ery man has his own individual 
traits. They come from many 
kinds of homes, schools and other 
jobs. Some of. these traits are 
good, many will have to be ironed 
out. It is here that so many organ- 
izations stop their training pro- 
grams, when in reality the crux of 
training comes after the men are 
put on their new jobs. 

There are so many opportuni- 
ties to correct just one fault in a 
man and make a real supervisor 
out of him. Just such little things 
as teaching him to follow up, to 
assume proper authority, to work 
with other supervisors, and so to 
conduct himself inside the plant, 
as well as outside, as to command 
the respect of the people. 
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Leaving the young supervisors 
who have been given their first 
jobs, we face a real problem in 
some of the old foremen. During 
normal times we have been con- 
tent to overlook their faults and 
short comings because they had 
also basically good qualities. But 
today when we need every ounce 
of our energy to produce goods, 
we have no time to dilly-dally 
with these men. We cannot afford 
to work around them. We cannot 
overlook the attitude of their em- 
ployees towards them. They have 
not changed with the rising tem- 
po of the times. 


Our first line of thought is this: 
Who is responsible for these 
men’s failures to meet the issue? 
Are their failures due to some 
traits inherent in them, or to our 
treatment of them? Did we con- 
sider their natural aptitudes when 
we first started them up the lad- 
der? Did we visualize them as 
some day holding their present 
jobs, and encourage and counsel 
them to prepare themselves for 
what the future had in store? Did 
we advocate lines of study and 
give them maybe a little personal 
talk about traits which were ob- 
jectionable? In other words, were 
we as particular about their 
growth as we have been about the 
upkeep of our equipment, and the 
quality and quantity of our prod- 
ucts, to say nothing of our costs 
and profits? 

Every industry has the problem 
of the old-time foreman and the 
question of how to revamp his ap- 
proach to problems in the light of 
today’s conditions. This is serious. 
We have a lot of talent tied up in 
men who are not quite seeing the 
new approach to things. We can’t 
afford to throw them into the dis- 
card, until we have done every- 
thing possible to revamp their 
points of view and open their 
minds to newer attitudes and 
methods. 

Generally speaking, a man who 
holds a responsible supervisory 
job today is a full-grown man, 
thinks well of himself, has a con- 
siderable following, and honestly 
believes that, except for condi- 
tions beyond his control, things 
would be all right in his depart- 
ment. Breaking through this shell 
of complacency so that he can be 
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The connecting link between 
management's program and the 
man to be trained is the supervisor. 


aroused to do the things which 
should be done is a personal prob- 
lem—no matter what trait causes 
the condition. 


Albert Walton, in his “New 
Techniques for Supervisors and 
Foremen” says: “Every man has 
a fundamental need and craving 
for a feeling of personal worth. 
It is true in every country and 
doubly so in this country, where 
as Bill Nye said: ‘We are trained 
from childhood to the belief that 
every man is as good as every oth- 
er man—and a darn sight better.’ ” 
The need for a feeling of personal 
worth is the basis of pride of 
workmanship, the mainspring of 
ambition. So when we undertake 
personally to help a man, to coun- 
sel with him, and to guide him 
along lines which will correct the 
trait in question, we must leave 
him with the impression that the 
change was brought about by 
things that he did, and not by our 
suggestions. He is allowed to 
“save his face’’. 


Then there is the type who is 
eager to act on his own on per- 
sonnel matters. He feels that it 
is a reflection on his ability to 
seek help when problems arise af- 
fecting people. He does not hesi- 
tate to call an engineer or chemist 
to help solve process problems, 
but when faced with a labor dis- 
turbance, he feels that to ask for 
help is an admission of incom- 
petency for his job. 


Another type hates to do un- 
pleasant things, particularly when 
people are affected. This is not 
so much a lack of intelligence as 


it is a lack of moral courage. It 
frequently shows itself in refus- 
ing to admit mistakes and errors 
in judgment or to accept worth- 
while suggestions or to give credit 
to others for good ideas. 


Another type of supervisor is 
the complacent man. Complacen- 
cy is a comfortable feeling. It is 
such a common habit to be com- 
placent about our own defects 
that it might almost be classed as 
an instinct, the instinct of self- 
satisfaction. You may not think 
it true of yourself but you will 
have to admit that it is character- 
istic of everybody else. 

This complacent man has a 
ready answer to all the questions, 
whether on his job or outside. One 
outstanding trait is his resistance 
to change. He is satisfied with 
things as they are and immediate- 
ly bristles up when you suggest 
that a change of some kind is 
necessary. 


Another type of supervisor who 
has trouble meeting present prob- 
lems is the one with very little 
general knowledge and culture. 
He knows his job—in a narrow 
sense—but little else. He has come 
up through the mill on the basis 
of his native ability and has dif- 
ficulty in orienting his ideas to 
present-day problems. He wants 
tc do the right thing, he is not 
complacent, he realizes his short- 
comings, but somehow he just can- 
not grasp what it is all about. He 
pretends to spread authority in 
his own department but creates 
the impression, on the part of his 
subordinate supervisors, that he 
can always pull them back for his 
last word of authority. He does 
not understand the principles of 
human relationship. In other 
words, people just do things; he 
doesn’t know why. 

A man like this likes to have 
the privilege of being left alone 
to live his own life, although once 
it is clear that he has the right, 
it is interesting and amazing to 
see how much he appreciates per- 
sonal interest in him and how co- 
operative he can be. 

Last but not least of the super- 
visors who are not putting their 
best efforts into the jobs are those 
with complexes that make for fail- 
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A Novel Waste-Handling System 


A NEW system of handling waste, as re- 

cently installed at the mill of the 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, at Gainesville, 
Ga., is illustrated in the accompanying 
photographs. It is used in the waste room 
for handling bales of cotton waste from 
the bale press to the storage area. 

After a bale of waste comes out of the 
waste press (see photograph at right) it 
is picked up with a 1,000-pound capacity 
electric hoist, and the operator pushes 
this bale of waste back into the storage 
area (seen in the photograph at bottom 
left), which is located in an old, aban- 
doned belt tunnel that could not be used 
for storage efficiently without the use of 
an overhead material handling system. 

The system is completely electrified, 
with the exception of the trolley travel, 
which is moved by hand. In addition to 
handling the bales of waste to the storage 
area, the system is also designed so that 
the operator can pick up a bale of waste 
and push it out on the overhead track ex- 
tending from the second floor door and 
load it onto a truck in the yard. (See pho- 
tograph at bottom right). One operator now 
handles all of the work which formerly 
required three men. 

The installation of this system was 
made by The American MonoRail Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Article 4 


MODERN RAYON FINISHING 


THE THREE previous installments in this series on “Modern 

Rayon Finishing”, which appeared in the April, May and 
June issues, covered generally the subjects of rayon grey goods, 
the plant and equipment to be used, the chemicals and other ma- 
terials. Starting with the current fourth installment, the authors 
take up the detailed ,rocessing of typical lines. This article is de- 
voted to cuprammonium sheers. Later installments will cover, in a 
like manner, pigment crepes, men’s suitings and shirtings, and 


women’s dress goods . . . 


THE PREVIOUS articles in this 
series have dealt with rayon 
grey goods, the plant and machin- 
ery necessary for processing them 
and the chemicals and other raw 
materials used in finishing. The 
real body of this paper is the de- 
tailed processing of typical lines of 
goods and in writing this, we have 
chosen as typical the following: 


Cuprammonium sheers. 
Pigment crepes. 

Men’s suitings. 

Men’s shirtings. 
Women’s dress goods. 


HOW p> 


Each of these topics will be con- 
sidered separately and on each, a 
detailed description will be given 
showing the exact routing em- 
ployed, the machines or special 
equipment required for the line in 
question and a discussion of the 
results wanted and how best ob- 
tained. In many cases, alternate 
methods will be given with empha- 
Sis on the best and cheapest as es- 
tablished by practical mill opera- 
tion according to the latest develop- 
ments and research. The first and 
one of the most important lines to 
be thus considered is that of cup- 
rammonium sheers. 


Finishing Cuprammonium Sheers 


The grey goods are removed 
from their cases, the ends sewed up 
and’ are‘then carefully wound in a 
roll with particular attention so 
that the mfhimum of tension is 
used to prevent fraying on the one 
hand, and on.the other, sufficient 
tension is sed so that no 
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wrinkles are formed during wind- 
ing. While these details may seem 
trivial, sad experience has shown 
that uneven dyeings, crease marks, 
crowsfeet, etc., will result in the 
finished goods if these precautions 
are even slightly neglected. Profits 
in this business come to those who 
have an infinite capacity for taking 
care. 

The first step in processing these 


rayon sheers and a typical one in 


the treatment of many rayons is 
that of causticizing. The unit for 
this process has already been de- 
scribed, but the method consists 
merely in passing the cloth through 
5-6 degrees Tw. caustic for about 
three minutes at 65 degrees F. (in 
warm weather, ice is used to get 
this temperature.) It is this rela- 
tively simple treatment that results 
in the _ nicely-rounded' threads 
which characterize a high grade 
sheer and of course, the causticiz- 
ing also results in shrinking the 
goods about 20 per cent, thus giv- 
ing the cloth its necessary body 
and sales appeal. It is almost a 
physical impossibility to get the 
necessary width shrinkage on a 








The authors of this series of 
articles on rayon finishing were 
formerly associated with the Pa- 
cific’.Mills plant at Lawrence, 
Mass. Mr. Barnard is now direc- 
tor of product research for Pa- 
cific Mills at 214 Church St., New 
York City, and Mr. Wachter is 
head of the “Crown” tested de- 
partment of the American Viscose 
Corporation, at 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
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triple sheer fabric without first 
causticizing, The construction of 
these goods is such that unless a 
balanced shrinkage between warp 
and filling is effected, regardless of 
any effort that may be later made 
in the finishing operations, a very 
reedy appearance is present. 

The practical point that must be 
emphasized in the use of this unit 
is that the cloth must enter the so- 
lution perfectly flat, at full width, 
without a crease and as nearly like 
a sheet of paper as is possible for 
a piece of grey cloth. The first six 
seconds while the cloth is passing 
under the submerged reel are the 
vital ones. Any wrinkle or ripple 
there will show up later in the dye- 
ing, but if the cloth runs as de- 
scribed, any difficulties later will be 
relatively minor ones. Aiter being 
submerged in the dilute caustic, 
the excess is washed off as it goes 
through the first and second cas- 
cade washers, where a heavy flow 
of clean water hits the cloth with 
considerable force, before it passes 
through a wash tank at 120 de- 
grees F., where the balance of the 
caustic is removed in a counter- 
current manner. The low strength 
of the original caustic and the large 
excess of water used in rinsing it 
off makes the recovery of any caus- 
tic at this point an impractical pro- 
cedure. 

The next step is the boil-off, 
which is run at 180 degrees F. A 
few years ago, the standard formu- 
la consisted in the use of %4 per 
cent by volume of a red oil potash 
soap. Some of the larger finishers 
made their own by boiling up a 
good grade of distilled red oil with 
caustic potash, carefully adjusting 
the final batch with carbonate of 
potash so that it analyzed not over 
a few hundredths per cent of caus- 
tic. The solids were so adjusted 
that a 50 per cent soap mix result- 
ed and this was drawn off in open 
drums and allowed to solidify. For 
large users, this produced consider- 








able economies due to the fact that 
it saved cooperage, freight and 
sales expense. 


The Fatty-Alcohol—Alkaline 
Detergents 


Within recent years, as a result 
of new discoveries and applica- 
tions, the use of fatty alcohol de- 
tergents, or an alkaline detergent 
in the amine complex, for use in 
the boil-off on these fabrics, has 
made great increases. When these 
are used in lower percentages, 
they are just as cheap as soap and 
even more effective. Perhaps not 
on an equal money value basis 
from a strictly material cost 
standpoint, but when the fact that 
these synthetic detergents result 
in better dyeings, particularly on 
heavy shades with less dyestuff, 
in fewer crease marks and in the 
elimination of rinsing, is realized, 
the over-all cost is strictly in their 
favor, Also, when using an alkaline 
detergent in the amine group, there 
is no danger that goods will become 
stained by lying in the wet state 
after boil-off and before dyeing. 
Sometimes goods cannot be imme- 
diately dyed after boil-off and are 
allowed to lie wet. If processed with 
soap, there is a real danger that 
some of this soap, which is not en- 
tirely rinsed out, may become dry 
and cause what is something termed 
a lime soap stain. This stain will act 
as a resist and very blotchy dyeing 
will result. 

The temperature necessary for 
the boil-off operation has already 
been stated to be 180 degrees F., 
for best results. Lower tempera- 
tures produce a harsher hand in 
the finished goods and if too low, 
the sizing from the grey goods is 
not entirely removed which leads 
to resist spots and stains in dye- 
ing. A higher temperature than 180 
degrees is unnecessary and means 
a waste of good steam. Of course, 
a book could be written on the dye- 
ing of rayons and in fact, many 
have been, so our story will be 
rather condensed on this phase of 
processing. 

For a mill running large yard- 
ages, large becks are essential and 
we favor those of 22 feet in length 
which can be loaded with 6,000 
yards of goods at a time. Within 
recent years, much progress has 
been made in the continuous meth- 
od of dyeing on becks. After boil- 


ing off, seams need not be broken, 
but cloth can be loaded on becks 
just as it comes from the boil-off 
unit. This method is a good one be- 
cause it gives added yardage in a 
beck load and again it assures a 
very uniform and even dyeing re- 
gardless of the different length of 
the pieces, It is also responsible for 
many savings. The original seam 
which is made when the cloth is 
sewed in the grey can be kept 
through every productive operation 
in the plant. This, of course, will 
save the cost of sewing the goods 
together after dyeing (if the sin- 
gle-strand method is employed) and 
also saves the cost of loading and 
stitching individual pieces on the 
dye becks. 

There is another saving, that of 
loading cost. After a beck has once 
been loaded, the new lot which is to 
follow the one just dyed, can just 
be stitched to the last piece and 
while one lot is being unloaded, the 
same operation loads the new lot. 
Also the last rinse liquor, which is 
usually clean, can be used for dye- 
ing of the following lot—a saving 
of both steam and water. In some 
mills, water is rather a _ costly 
chemical and in all mills, saving 
steam means added profits. 

The colors used are largely di- 
rects and D and D’s, since washing 


A cuprammonium 
sheer fabric in the 
piece, draped on a & 
model. (Courtesy, * 
American Bemberg 
Corp.) 
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fastness requirements are not as 
rigid as for cottons. The becks are 
run at 160 to 180 degrees F., and 
the men cautioned in making 
changes, washing off, etc., to flush 
the solutions over the sides of the 
becks rather than to pull the plugs, 
as a rapid lowering of the tempera 
ture in the dyebaths is fatal. 

When a continuous method of 
dyeing is employed, it is not neces- 
sary to bundle each individual piece 
of cloth as is necessary with the 
single strand method. The cloth is 
simply pleated into a box truck and 
allowed to drain for a few minutes 
and then it can be loaded into a 
hydro-extractor. In this way, a 
much greater yardage is extracted 
at one time. An extractor load is 
at least twice as much yardage 
when cloth is not bundled. Finally, 
the goods are opened up from the 
rope state on an opening reel 
which is a slow scutcher without 
tension bars and with an opening 
of about 11% inches. The goods are 
then dried on a net dryer, or one 
without any tension. 


Framing and Drying 


If the goods are to be printed, 
they must be framed to the proper 
width before entering the printing 
machine. If goods are boiled off 
with an alkaline detergent and a 

















little of the same detergent is 
used in the dyeing operation, a 
much better color yield is experi- 
enced in the printing operation. 
For peg colors, vats are generally 
used and while a few years ago 
special vats were thought neces- 
sary for rayons in contrast to the 
same colors for printing cottons, 
today the colors may be used in- 
terchangeably on both fibers. How- 
ever, there is a difference in the 
drying arrangement at the back of 
the printing machine, as the hot 
cans ordinarily used for cottons 
are bad for rayons. 

The printed rayons are either 
dried in tower dryers, which is the 
best method, or are run over cold 
cans at 140 degrees F. In either 
case, the vats are next developed 
in the usual vat ager and then go 
to ‘the’ rope soapers. Here sodium 
perborate is used occasionally to 
complete the oxidation of the 
leuco colors, but strangely 
enough, it is bad practice to use 
soap in soaping these prints, due 
to the fact that it usually leads to 
marking off of the colors. It is 
better practice to use fatty alcohol 
detergents with a light nip at the 
end of the soaper, then hydro- 
extract, through the opening reel 
and net dryer. 


_ The printed ‘or dyed cloth; as 
the“case may be, is now ready for 
finishing, the first step of which 
consists in the addition of a sof- 
tener on a two-roll mangle or 
quetsch. If at all possible, equip- 
ment should be so arranged that 
the cloth passes through the two- 
roll mangle or quetsch onto a con- 
veyor which feeds the cloth into 
the dryer. This is important, be- 
cause any pull or stretch while 
the cloth is wet is permanently 
setting the finished character of 
the cloth. To prove this,. take a 
single filament of yarn of about 18 
inches in length, wet this yarn by 
holding one end in each hand un- 
der tension. If you will then al- 
low it to dry without any tension 
whatsoever and then measure the 
strand, you will find that you have 
gained at least 10 per cent in 
length. If you now take this same 
piece of yarn and re-wet without 
a bit of tension and dry without a 
bit of tension, you will find that 
you cannot recover by shrinkage 
the damage that has been done by 
the tension while in the wet state. 
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Absolute care must be taken that 
the goods are not even slightly 
pulled or held under tension while 
they are wet. No damage is done 
to them while they are wet in the 
dye becks, because they are in 
rope form, but damage can also be 
done if not properly opened after 
dyeing. The moment a fabric of 
this kind is no longer in rope 
form, tensions should be entirely 
eliminated. 


The Cationic Softeners 


The modern cationic softeners 
are being used in increasing 
quantities for this purpose to 
avoid the possibility of a tendency 
toward developing odors and to 
yellowing, formerly involved in 
the use of sulphonated tallows or 
oils and the greasy feel some- 
times produced by those products 
if used in large amounts. These 
synthetic materials have none of 
these defects and, besides, give a 
better drapy hand which persists 
even after the finished dresses are 
cleaned, whereas, the older finish- 
ing materials went down the sew- 
er the first time they went to the 
cleaners. 

Another added advantage is the 
fixing effect of these cationic sof- 
teners on some direct colors, ren- 
dering them appreciably faster to 
washing. There is a dark cloud to 
this silver lining, however, in that 
the light fastness of many direct 
colors is adversely affected by 
their use. All colors are not af- 
fected to the same extent nor do 
all of the directs, for instance, re- 
act the same way. The matter is 
further complicated by the fact 
that no two cationic softeners re- 
act the same way either, so that 
the only really safe procedure is 
to be sure and try out carefully 
the colors you are using with the 
softener you select to be doubly 
sure that you are getting all the 
good results possible with none of 
the deleterious ones. 

After the softening operation, 
the cloth is, of course, dried and 
framed for final width. When 
framing any pigment cloth for fin- 
ished width, especially a rayon 
sheer, it is very important to care- 
fully adjust the steam flow when 
the goods enter the frame. Exces- 
Sive steam will cause the goods to 
sag in the frame. This results in 
bowed goods and also excess 


width. These mistakes are some- 
times hard to rectify and are very 
costly. 

Another important caution is 
the temperature at which the 
goods are dried. It is well to 
watch this carefully in all drying 
operations: after dyeing, and be- 
fore printing, drying after print- 
ing and drying after application 
of softener. All dryers should be 
just hot enough to give the neces- 
sary drying results and at no time 
should productive speed be al- 
lowed to interfere with proper and 
good workmanship. Goods, of 
course, must be thoroughly dried 
but not baked. An excessive dry- 
ing temperature does two things. 
It dries the goods all right, but it 
also bakes the yarn and the result 
is a harsh crispy handle which is 
altogether undesirable to the 
trade. It is hard to say at just 
what temperature a dryer should 
be operated, because mechanical 
features of different types of dry- 
ers vary. We can only say, a re- 
sponsible operator must constant- 
ly watch the cloth as it leaves the 
dryer and at no time should it be 
allowed to come out too hot to 
handle. 

When a sheer is badly handled 
through the dryer, no amount of 
framing can ever make it look like 
a finished piece of goods. It looks 
like rough dry laundry. When this 
is the case, the mistake can be 
rectified only by decatizing. If ev- 
ery precaution is used, goods 
nicely and evenly passed through 
the two-roll mangle, allowed to 
drop on the conveyor which car- 
ries them to the drier without 
folds, wrinkles or creases, care ex- 
ercised in the drying operation, 
watching especially to see that the 
hot air current in the dryer does 
not crease double or wrinkle cloth 
while still a little wet, no diffi- 
culty should be experienced, and 
a regular framing on a 60-foot 
coil heated frame, without air cur- 
rent, should give a beautiful fin- 
ished result. 

If a blower type of frame is 
used, very little hot air should be 
allowed to hit the cloth—just 
enough to dry the small amount of 
setting steam used on the cloth 
while entering the frame. It is 
sometimes wise to not use any air 


(Continued on page 96) 
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By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


BAD CHILDREN are often the re- 

sult of poor rearing. The 
parents may be saints and sinless 
in their piety and yet the han- 
dling of their children may be woe- 
fully lacking in intelligence and di- 
rection. All people are trainers in 
the realm of conduct and pure piety 
is not enough. Training requires 
an understanding of the needs and 
the motives of mankind and an 
ability to direct these motives into 
channels that will produce social re- 
actions that are wholesome in serv- 
ing the needs, 

People are not naturally bad. 
They are not contrary and recalci- 
trant and mean except for possibly 
three or four outstanding reasons. 
One reason may be that of some 
abnormality—some mental quirk or 
psychic twist that cannot be cured, 
or can be cured only by long and 
difficult treatment. These cases 
are rare and if their abnormalities 
are so great that they constitute an 
interference with co-operative pro- 
duction and management, then 
these people must be eliminated. 

Another reason is some physical 
cause such as indigestion, insom- 
nia, anemia, eyestrain, headaches 
and many other ailments. Such 
troubles are not manifestly evident 
to the supervisor, but he is con- 
stantly aware of the nervous irri- 
tations of these people and the 


‘frictions caused by them. This is 
a most important factor in indus- 
trial life because healthy bodies are 


necessary for healthy minds. There 
are hundreds of illustrations avail- 
able to show that many would-be 
fine and co-operative workers are 
classed as trouble-makers. More 
than likely some physical defect is 
preying upon their nerves and caus- 
ing these unwholesome reactions. 
The place of the medical clinic 
in southern industry has not been 
sufficiently recognized yet. If it 
is recognized, it is largely for the 
purpose of relieving evident ail- 
ments. The unseen sickness is oft- 
en more powerful in its influences 


than the evident sickness. 

A doctor belongs most demand- 
ingly in an industrial organization 
that wants the most effective co- 
operation available. There should 
be a thorough medical examination 
for employment, and whenever 
needed, workers should be given a 
thorough inspection. We shall be 
bold and say that this doctor should 
know something about psychology. 

The foregoing statements may 
sound to some as highly theoretical. 
They are not. They are the ad- 
vance guard to a healthy and 
healthful industrial relations that 
promotes good public relations. Men 
that are well placed, men that are 
satisfied and happy are the best 
advertisers in the world. Workers 
must be cured of their physical ill- 
nesses so that their industrial ill- 
nesses will be cured. 

Among the most common worries 
of the day are financial worries, 
economic illnesses. This does not 
mean that people have an insuf- 
ficient income which produces this. 
It means that the average man or 
woman, regardless of class or oc- 
cupation, is a poor financial man- 
ager. His or her income, which is, 
in most cases, amply adequate to 
prevent any mental disturbance, is 
expended in unwise and senseless 
ways and then when payday ar- 
rives, with income or more all 
spent, economic nausea ensues, This 
is a world malady but it needs con- 
sideration. Industrial leadership 
involves economic leadership of its 
people, in order that economic dis- 
tress may not develop. It is diffi- 
cult to know how to handle, but it 








THIS IS the tenth of a series of 

short articles by Mr. Mc- 
Laurine, prepared especially for 
“Cotton”, discussing various 
phases of public and industrial 
relations work and problems of 
textile mills. 

The series is in keeping with 
the current, active policy of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association in this sphere. 
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Some Causes of Grievances 


is a problem that must eventually 
be solved. There are too many 
trained salesmen scrambling for 
the worker’s dollar and the average 
worker is not as resistant as he 
might be. He needs training in 
the elemental principles of eco- 
nomics. Thrift and frugality are 
still important factors in happiness. 
Financial worry is very disconcert- 
ing and must be cured. Proper 
care and expenditure of income will 
make more people happy than many 
Sunday sermons. Money is the 
background of much unrest. It de- 
velops peculiar and eccentric think- 
ing. The problem must be solved. 

Finally, we come to the attitude 
of the supervisor. It is an old 
saying that an institution is but 
the shadow of its head. A depart- 
ment or group of people largely 
reflects the attitude of the leader. 
Strength and weakness in the 
group are evidences of the strength 
and weakness of the leader. Most 
people watch the mechanical proc- 
esses almost to the exclusion of the 
human processes. They watch the 
machines for defects, for break- 
downs, for inefficiencies. They oil 
the parts and repair them and with 
the utmost diligence, see that every 
machine is as near perfect as pos- 
sible. Behind every machine is a 
person that develops defects, break- 
downs and inefficiencies and too 
often nothing is done to repair 
these defects. Too often the hu- 
man machine develops friction be- 
cause of a lack of oil or some little 
repair necessary. Just as the physi- 
cal machine needs care and repair, 
just so does the human machine 
need care and repair. Personality 
is a big factor in any industrial 
program, It requires constant care. 

Supervisors of labor must be 
constant students of people. No 
two are alike and all tend to go 
“haywire” occasionally. The real 
leader is a constant student of his 
group and is always doing what- 
ever he can to make the group work 
in harmony with each other so that 
a loyalty and love for the industry 
will be developed that will scatter 
all over the plant and out into the 
community for good. 
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Gearmotors and Motor Enclosures 
for Textile Machine Drives 


By J. Z. Linsenmeyer 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


THIS IS a comprehensive discussion on the selection of motors and gear- 

motors for individual drives on all types of textile equipment, with 
particular emphasis upon the mechanical modifications involved. It is in 
two parts. The first, herewith, deals primarily with the engineering aspects 
of gearmotors on these applications; the second, to appear in an early 
issue, will continue the discussion with treatment of the various types of 
motor enclosures and their selection to fit the specific textile applications. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS are available 

in a wide variety of electrical 
and mechanical modifications to 
suit various industrial applications 
and operating conditions. The full 
and proper use of these various 
types results in a plant with the 
most efficient and compact design 
and with a minimum of personal 
hazard and maintenance. 

In textile mills, especially in the 
finishing divisions, there are nu- 
merous machines requiring a low 
speed drive. The considerations per- 
tinent to the selection of a suitable 
individual drive for these machines 
will reveal the fact that for the best 
performance and most economical 
installation small or medium size 
motors, especially alternating cur- 
rent machines, should operate at 
comparatively high speeds such as 
1,150 or 1,750 r.p.m. Lower speed 
motors are of course available, but 
for most cases where the machine 
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drive shaft speeds are 900 r.p.m. 
or below it will be found more eco- 
nomical to use a higher speed mo- 
tor with some form of speed re- 
ducer. 


The method of obtaining the re- 
quired speed reduction should sat- 
isfy certain fundamental require- 
ments such as compactness, low 
cost, neat appearance, a minimum 
of wearing parts, long life and 









proper enclosure to meet safety re- 
quirements, The gearmotor closely 
meets these requirements. Briefly 
—the gearmotor is merely a me- 
chanical adaptation of a geared 
speed changing unit to any of the 
various types of alternating or di- 
rect current motors. 

The advantages of the gearmo- 
tor over the slower speed motor may 
more readily be appreciated by a 
consideration of Table I which was 
prepared on the basis of using a 
5-hp squirrel cage alternating cur- 
rent motor for direct drive at 600 
r.p.m. 

It is evident from Table I that 
even including the gear loss of 2 
per cent the gearmotor at 600 r.p.m. 
has the advantage from all points 
of view. 

As the gearmotor may utilize any 








TABLE I 
Type Efficiency Power-Factor Start- Approx- 
of lV, Full i, Full ing imate 
Drive Load Load Load Load Torque+ Price 
% Jo 0 %o %o 
Gearmotor* 81 82 $1 90 150 $151 
Slow speed 79 81 46 66 115 194 
motor , 
Gearmotor 2 1 35 24 35 43 
advantage 
*Efficiency is based on entire unit including gear loss of 2 percent. 
+Starting torque is based on percentage of full load torque. 











Left, Fig. 1, a single reduction gearmotor coupled to drive shaft on a drawing frame. Right, Fig. 2, 3-hp. 
special reversing double-reduction gearmotors driving the rinse section of a continuous cloth washer . .. . 
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Left, Fig. 3, a special reversing single-reduction gearmotor with output shaft offset below the motor 
shaft, driving a laundry washer. Right, Fig. 4, single-reduction gearmotors installed on cards in a woolen mill. 


of the various types of electric mo- 
tors, the factors pertinent to mak- 
ing the proper selection and appli- 
cation of any electric motor apply 
equally to the gearmotor. To deter- 
mine the most suitable motor con- 
sideration should be given to the 
factors outlined below. 

1. Load Characteristics: 
Friction or inertia, continu- 
ous or intermittent, steady 
or pulsating. 

2. Mechanical Features: 

Method of mounting, type of 
enclosure, etc. 

3. Electrical Characteristics: 
Starting and maximum tor- 
ques, speed regulation, type 
of insulation, method of ven- 
tilation. 

A discussion of several individual 
machine applications will perhaps 
best illustrate the manner in which 
the factors outlined affect the se- 
lection of the drive. For example, 
consider the difference between the 
drive requirements for the drawing 
frame, (Fig. 1) and that of the 
rinse section of the continuous 
washer range (Fig. 2). 

The requirement of the drawing 
frame drive is simply one of con- 
tinuous operation under steady load 
conditions, with normal starting 
torque, and with no demands for 
any special motor characteristics. 
A standard general purpose alter- 
nating current squirrel cage induc- 
tion motor with single reduction 
gear assembly provides a very sat- 
isfactory drive. As may be seen in 
the illustration, the gearmotor is 


direct coupled to the drive shaft 
on the drawing frame, thus saving 
space and providing a very neat and 
compact arrangement. 

The gear section is shown mount- 
ed in the top quadrant which pro- 
vides the best drive arrangement 
in this particular case, However, 
this unit can readily be provided 
with the low speed shaft displaced 
in any of the four quadrants. Fig. 
3 shows the same type gear unit ap- 
plied on a laundry washer drive, 
but displaced in the lower quadrant, 
thus providing a more satisfactory 
mechanical arrangement to meet 
the drive requirements of this 
washer design. 

The rinse drive operates on a 
duty cycle requiring continuous re- 
versing from full speed in one di- 
rection to full speed in the opposite 
direction at a rate of 6 times a 
minute. Such an application re- 
quires special consideration of mo- 
tor torque characteristics. 

It is well known that there is 
considerably more loss in the in- 
duction motor during starting and 
plugging than when operating at 
rated speed. During the starting 
and the accelerating period up to 
rated speed, approximately 50 per 
cent of the motor input goes into 
(1*R) loss in the rotor and during 
the plugging period there is rough- 
ly three times more loss in the ro- 
tor than during the accelerating 
period. A motor to be used for fre- 
quent plugging service, therefore, 
should be designed to provide a 
high torque at a minimum of cur- 
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rent; i.e. with a high torque per 
ampere ratio. 

The motor slip (synchronous 
speed-full load speed — synchron- 
ous speed < 100 — % slip) is 
roughly a measure of motor loss or 
inversely motor efficiency, conse- 
quently the high slip motor is un- 
desirable where continuous opera- 
tion at rated speed is required. 
However, where the application is 
one of frequent reversing opera- 
tions the motor loss at rated speed 
is insignificant when compared 
with that during starting and re- 
versing, and the high slip motor 
with its inherently high resistance 
to limit the starting current is the 
most suitable for this type of ap- 
plication. 

Also, in order to reduce shock on 
mechanical parts when the motor is 
plugged from full speed in one di- 
rection to full speed in the opposite 
direction, it is necessary to design 
the motor unit so that the plugging 
torque characteristic duplicates the 
normal accelerating torque charac- 
teristic, The alternating current 
squirrel cage induction laundry mo- 
tor was developed especially to meet 
the requirements of a _ laundry 
washer drive which is one of con- 
tinuous reversing service. It can 
be appreciated that this cycle im- 
poses a heavy duty on the gears, 
but the gear section is designed to 
meet the operating characteristics 
of the motor, and such applications 
are quite common not only in the 
textile industry, but also in other 
industries. 
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A card (Fig. 4) has a large re- 
volving cylinder with a very con- 
siderable amount of inertia. After 
the card is brought up to speed it 
requires comparatively little power 
to drive it, but as is the character- 
istic of an inertia load, it requires 
an appreciably additional amount 
of torque to accelerate to its oper- 
ating speed. As a general rule, the 
squirrel cage induction type motor 
must be able to accelerate to close 
to its rated speed in approximate- 
ly 20 to 30 seconds in order to keep 
within a safe temperature limit. 
This requirement results from the 
high starting current taken by 
these machines as compared with 
their rated full load current. 

The wound rotor type induction 
motor, on the other hand, may be 
used to operate over a long accel- 
erating period by means of second- 
ary resistance control. Resistance 
inserted in the secondary of the 
wound rotor motor will limit the 
current and torque, and the resis- 
tors will dissipate a very appreci- 
able amount of the rotor losses. As 
the resistors are externally connect- 
ed there consequently will be less 
heating within the motor. By means 
of secondary resistance control the 
motor torque may be adjusted to 
just overcome the static friction of 
the load and in this manner provide 
a soft easy start with a minimum 
of mechanical shock to the system. 
This is a desirable feature for a 
card drive and the wound rotor mo- 
tor with secondary resistance con- 
trol is quite often applied. However, 
the more rugged squirrel cage mo- 
tor with its simpler linestart con- 
trol offers less expensive drive, 
and is more generally used. The 
squirrel cage motors furnished for 
this application are designed with 
a higher than standard. starting 
torque in order to accelerate the 
card, but not so high as to give 
too fast an accelerating rate, the 
torque being of a value to provide 
for acceleration in approximately 
25 seconds, 

Most kinds of cloth require cer- 
tain finishing processes before they 
are ready for the market. Various 
machines are used for this purpose, 
and it is customary to arrange cer- 
tain of these in range or train. A 
continuous web of cloth is run 
through this series of machines, 
and each machine is driven by an 
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Fig. 5. Double- 
reduction gearmotors 
coupled to rolls on 
washing range. These 
direct current adjust- 
able voltage motors 
have splashproof en- 
closures for protec- 
tion against water 
and other liquids 


individual motor. Since one length 
of cloth is in all of the machines 
simultaneously, it is necessary that 
all machines must run at exactly 
the same average cloth speed. 

To make the range suitable for 
a variety of fabrics and finishes, 
it is necessary that the machines 
be able to operate over a wide speed 
range. The drive for such machines 
must be arranged so that they may 
readily be adjusted for any desired 
speed over the operating range, 
where they must, be able to operate 
continuously and with good speed 
regulation. : 

The requirements of this drive 


are readily and satisfactorily ac- 
complished by driving each unit of 
the range with an adjustable volt- 
age d.c. motor, and by providing 
a speed compensator between the 
machines in the form of a dancer 
rheostat which will adjust the mo- 
tor speeds for any slight variances 
that might result from a varying 
load condition. Fig. 5 shows one of 
these range drives powered by dou- 
ble reduction d.c. gearmotors which 
operate over a wide speed range 
in an adjustable voltage system. 


(The second and concluding part 
of this article, to appear soon, will 
deal with the various types of motor 
enclosures and their selection.) 





Time Well Spent 


Ed Barton’s department had expand- 
ed more than almost any other depart- 
ment in the organization. This expan- 
sion had been accomplished with less 
turnover than any department in the 
mill. Moreover, it was accomplished in 
spite of the fact that the work in his 
department was both noisy and dirty 
—the kind of job to which it is diffi- 
cult for new workers to adjust them- 
selves quickly. Barton did not turn 
new workers over to an assistant or 
an experienced worker. He first had 
them in hand himself and spent a few 
minutes selling the job to each new 
man and making the best possible im- 
pression on him. 

He personally took the new man 
around the department and pointed 
out the location of various places he 
would have to go in connection with 
his duties. Then he took the man to 
his work place and introduced him in 
a friendly way to the man who would 
be working nearest him. With each in- 
troduction he made some comment that 
gave the new worker a little knowledge 
about the man he was meeting. As a 


partially acquainted 
fellow workers right 


result he _ felt 
with his new 
from the start. 

When someone asked Barton how he 
could afford to spend his time with 
each new employee his reply was, “I 
can’t afford not to spend the time with 
them if they are to get off to a good 
start.’-—Management Information, El-- 
luott Service Co., Inc. 


cnalltiaiais 
Have a Plan 


Don’t tackle your absentee problem 
on a “catch-as-catch-can” basis. Don’t 
tackle the problem piece-meal. Study 
your department absentee problem in 
its entirety, and then devise a plan to 
cover the whole situation. 

If a department supervisor just goes 
on getting more and more irritated by 
absenteeism, without developing any 
thorough plan to improve the situa- 
tion, little improvement can result. 

So, analyze the problem. Identify 
the chronic absentees. Focus your at- 
tention on the chief offenders.—Man- 
agement Information, Elliott Service 
Co., Ine. 
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Report of Charlotte Discussion on 


Dyeing-Finishing Army Goods 


A ROUND-TABLE informal discussion 

on problems connected with the 
dyeing and finishing of army goods 
was conducted by the Piedmont Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists at its 
meeting in Charlotte, N. C., on Satur- 
day evening, June 20. Normally, the 
section holds a social outing at Myrtle 
Beach each summer, but due to the 
war conditions, this was cancelled this 
year and a one-session meeting held 
in Charlotte instead. 

The program was devoted entirely 
to an open forum discussion on how 
to improve the dyeing and finishing of 
fabrics for use by the military divi- 
sions of the Government. R. E. Rupp, 
superintendent, Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
S. C., was in charge of the discussion. 
Major Frank M. Steadman, in charge 
of research and development at the 
Philadelphia Depot of the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps, was present, in- 
cident to attendance at a meeting in 
Charlotte that day of the committee 
on accelerated ageing tests for sulphur 
dyed fabrics, and participated in the 
evening informal discussion. 


Finishing Raincoat Fabrics 


In opening the meeting, Dr. Rupp 
submitted as the first question, “In the 
dyeing of herringbone twill goods with 
vat colors, what preparation should 
the goods receive before dyeing?’ There 
was no discussion on this point or on 
Dr. Rupp’s subsequent question as to 
whether or not the goods are boiled out 
in the kier. The chairman then brought 
up the subject of finishing and dyeing 
goods for use in army raincoats, point- 
ing out that until recently these goods 
had been rubberized, but that now they 
are being coated with synthetic resin 
proofing compounds, and he said he 
understood that the waterproofing 
treatment satisfactory for subsequent 
rubber applications are not entirely 
satisfactory when the newer synthetics 
are applied, and asked what sort of 
waterproofing would be _ satisfactory 





Reported by Robert W. Philip. 


A preliminary report of the meeting in 
Charlotte, with candid snapshots made there 
of some of the prominent participants, ap- 
peared on page 88 of the July issue of 
‘*Cotton’’. 

The accompanying narrative account of 
the informal discussion has been checked and 
verified with those conducting the discus- 
sions. 


with the newer plastics. 

Major Steadman said they have had 
no reports of difficulties where the 
rubberizing process was carried on 
through calendering, but that in the 
spread-coating method where the rub- 
ber compound was applied with a sol- 
vent, some loss occurred in the rubber 
coating. He said that for this new 
coating, plastics of the polyvinyl chlo- 
ride types are being used, and also 
the vinyl co-polymer compounds, as 
well as polyvinyl butyrals, and that 
while they had encountered no diffi- 
culty from the waterproofing subjected 
to the calendering process there might 
be a problem in securing adequate re- 
pellency with the polyvinyl resins since 
stronger and more active solvents must 
be used for these resins. 

Dr. Rupp said that one contractor 
had stated that the standard water- 
proofing of aluminum acetate and wax 
is very satisfactory for the rubber, but 
because of the solvents in the synthetic 
resins it is not satisfactory for use 
with them. 

He said that of the non-soluble ma- 
terials, casein was a possible water- 
proofing agent if it would stand up. 
Major Steadman said he could not say 
whether casein would stand up but he 
saw no reason why it should not espe- 
cially if it had been set to any extent 
and that perhaps a formaldehyde treat- 


ment in combination with the use of 
‘asein might be satisfactory, but he 


does not consider that casein is a sat- 
isfactory water repellent finish. 

The difficulties encountered, he spec- 
ulated, might produce new methods of 
holding the water repellent finishes 
onto the fabric, even applying the wa- 
terproofing agent after the application 
of the resin to the fabric. He said it 
was conceivable that the application of 
the resin to both sides of the fabric 
might be considered, eliminating the 
application of any water repellent fin- 
ish, but he expressed the hope that 
this would be avoided because double 
coating of the fabric would increase 
the stiffness which they wished to 
avoid, and he hoped it would be pos- 
sible to solve the problem with process- 
ing only one side of the fabric. 

John L. Crist of Southern Dyestuff 
Corporation asked whether the new 
synthetic plastics had been utilized be- 
eause of a shortage of rubber or be- 
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‘ause these newer finishes gave better 
results, and the reply was quickly giv- 
en that it was primarily a case of rub- 
ber shortage and the allocation of rub- 
ber to uses for which it alone would 
suffice. 


Blending Cotton and Wool 


Chairman Rupp next presented the 
question, “In blending dyed cotton with 
dyed wool in the manufacture of army 
shirting, in what form should the cot- 
ton be delivered to the woolen mill for 
spinning?’, and called on L. W. Cleve- 
land of Beacon Manufacturing Co., 
Swannanoa, N. C. Mr. Cleveland ex- 
plained that his plant is not doing any 
work of this kind, as it is almost en- 
tirely on army blankets, but that he 
understood some mills are blending 
slivers along with wool tops. 

Asked by Dr. Rupp for a further dis- 
cussion of woolen production in the 
South, Mr. Cleveland said that, “The 
only thing I could tell you about is 
what we are doing, and that is army 
blankets. There is quite a lot of work 
being done in the South, in fact a 
good portion of the army blankets and 
32-ounce overcoating and 12-ounce lin- 
ings are being made down here, but the 
great bulk is being done in the East 
where they have so many woolen mills. 
Most of the work in the South 
blankets and similar materials. I do 
not know much about the navy work, 
but I know that quite a few plants 
are doing work on the 32-ounce Mel- 
tons, but the great bulk of it, in the 
worsted production, is being done up 
in the East.” 


is on 


Improving Wash Fastness 
of Pigments 


Getting back to herringbones, Dr. 
Rupp asked, “Can the wash fastness of 
pigment colors for exposure to light 
be improved, or has it been improved?’ 
Chester Robbins, of Aridye Corpora- 
tion, producers of these piginents, vol- 


unteered that originally the results 
from the pigments in this direction 


had been disappointing, which he said 
was the penalty of pioneering, but he 
said that, “definitely it can be and has 
been improved. In case there are some 
here who do not know the story, I 
might say that pigment dyes were ac- 
cepted as an alternate for herringbone 
twills, and we stepped into production 
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rather hurriedly, and after it was sub- 
jected to washing, it broke down ter- 
ribly in the No. 4 wash test. We 
placed the whole picture before Major 
Steadman and Colonel Painter, and 
they agreed that it was pretty bad, 
and aS a consequence, we made some 
change in the formulation which 
showed an improvement, and we went 
ahead with the production of the new 
pigment and have been running it in 
one particular plant and we feel it is 
very good. We have not gone as far 
as we want to yet, but I can say that 
it definitely has been improved in fast- 
ness to ultra violet rays and in the 
wash test after exposure.” 

Samuel L. Hayes, of Ciba Company, 
Incorporated, Charlotte, asked Mr. 
Robbins whether the difficulty was 
found to be in the pigment itself or in 
the binder, and Mr. Robbins said that 
the test seemed to have the effect of 
breaking down the pigment and then 
breaking down the binder. 

Major Steadman added that the ini- 
tial samples and first deliveries of the 
pigment, on the actual wear usage test, 
did show definitely a breakdown, but 
“that is something that fails right 
back in your own laps; some of the 
vat-dyed samples were not much bet- 
ter, which I think comes right back to 
the question of the penetration which 
is being secured in the vat dyeing of 
herringbone twills. Maybe we have 
been too lax in our acceptance of the 
herringbone twills, but we needed the 
goods, and they are serving the pur- 
pose, but we have had kicks from the 
field over the vat-dyed herringbone 
twills not holding up so well. We know 
that good vat dyes are being used, but 
examination discloses that insufficient 
penetration has been the case far too 
often. We would like to see more and 
better penetration.” 

Dr. Rupp expressed the opinion that 
the solution of the problems in pig- 
ment dyeing is on the way and that, 
“somebody is going to put it over in 
the next five years, and dyestuffs may 
be as obsolete as trolley cars are to- 
day.” 


Testing Fastness of Sulphur 
Colors 


The chairman next brought up a 
question that had been submitted, “Is 
there any reason why sulphur dye- 
stuffs should not be used on army 
goods?” 

This touched on a subject that had 
been discussed at length in the morn- 
ing conference covering accelerated 
ageing tests for sulphur-dyed materi- 
als. Major Steadman was asked for an 
expression of his opinion, and frankly 
stated that, “As I have said repeatedly 
before, there is little question about 
the suitability of sulphur dyes when 





they are properly applied. Our prob- 
lem is, how are we going to tell when 
they are right? Until we can be in 
the position of your coming to sell us 
goods based on past performance and 
on the basis of meeting a set of speci- 
fications from which we can tell that 
the goods have been properly dyed— 
until we can know they are not going 
to tender from improper dyestuffs or 
improper finishing, we cannot recom- 
mend an action which will place the 
contracting officer in a position of be- 
ing responsible for those goods per- 
sonally and financially, in the event 
those goods at some future date tender 
or become worthless. I am anxious 
to see a simple, suitable and adequate 
test worked out to determine whether 
or not sulphur dye has been properly 
applied, using proper materials, but I 
do not believe we have yet reached 
that point with a test that is commer- 
cially available and practically useful.” 

The chairman next asked, “What 
sizing compounds should be used in 
the weaving of herringbone twill which 
will make the finisher’s job a bed of 
roses?” This question had been sub- 
mitted by one of the members. 

Mr. Murphy, of Proximity Mfg. Co., 
stated that, “We make some herring- 
bones, and we-use a size that can be 
taken out of the warps when they 
are desized. Anything that contains a 
gum is detrimental. We try to put 
just as little starch in the warps as we 
possibly can and still have the weav- 
ing run good. We are getting by with 


7 per cent. We try to stay away from 
the gums.” 
Dr. Rupp commented that, “As a 


finisher, I should like to say Amen to 
that. Use starch if you have to, and 
possibly a little bit of oil, but in gen- 
eral, the less sizing, the better.” 

The next question asked specifically 
what is meant by the 10-day weather 
test in Government specifications and 
it was explained that this means, con- 
forming to the specifications of the 
A. A. T. ©. C. itself, exposure of the 
material to 10 days in the weather, 
whatever that weather happens to be. 
The opinion was expressed in the 
meeting that this is not sufficiently 
precise, and that it would be better to 
have some allowances made for lati- 
tude, the time of the year, etc. 

Arthur R. Thompson, Jr., of Ciba 
Company asked whether the Quarter- 
master Corps recognizes a test such as 
that made in the Weather-O-Meter. 

Major Steadman said that neither 
the Weather-O-Meter nor the acceler- 
ated fading units have been accepted 
as standard tests. He indicated that 


until procedure is worked out on which 
reliably constant results from unit to 
unit may be counted on, these would 
probably not be acceptable. 


He ex- 
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plained that the complications in a 
test of this kind go even so far as to 
involve the effect of the ultra violet 
light on the glassglobe protecting the 
samples from the carbon arc itself. 

“In dyeing 4-ply yarn for webbing, 
should the yarn be dyed single and 
then plied, or should it be dyed after 
the yarn is plied?”’, was submitted by 
the chairman. 

Thomas R. Smith, superintendent of 
dyeing, Wiscassett Mills Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C., and president of AATCC, 
said, “We are dyeing 8s/4 yarn in the 
single and plying it afterwards. This 
refers to package dyeing. Two-ply 
yarns are dyed satisfactorily in the 
ply. Four-ply yarn can be dyed satis- 
factorily in skeins. And of course a 
lot of this yarn has been dyed in raw 
stock. If there is a way to dye 4-ply 
yarn satisfactorily in a package ma- 
chine after it is plied, we never have 
been able to do it.” He told of a new 
pliant just being started in Charlotte 
for the manufacture of this webbing 
and said that they are getting into pro- 
duction nicely, “with yarn dyed single 
and then plied.” 

Sulphur colors came back into the 
discussion with a question, “What is 
the objection to dyeing hosiery with 
sulphur colors?”’, and Major Steadman 
again stated his position as being that 
of having to know that the right kind 
of colors are being properly applied. 
From a production standpoint, Thomas 
R. Smith brought out that most ho- 
siery dyeing machines contain monel 
metal, which will not stand the sodium 
sulfide in the sulphur colors on ac- 
count of the copper content of the 
metal. 

Major Steadman then spoke briefly 
with respect to some of the things the 
Government Procurement Divisions 
would like to see the textile dyeing 
and finishing industry produce, men- 
tioning particularly the need for better 
flame-proofing treatments. He said 
there is a great need for a flame- 
proofing or flame-resisting treatment 
that can be applied not only on cloth 
in the piece, but also after it has been 
fabricated, and that the ideal treat- 
ment would be one which could be re- 
applied after laundering or dryclean- 
ing, in case it were not wash-resistant. 

Dr. Rupp mentioned the possibility 
of using some of the insoluble stan- 
nates, or chlorinated paraffins. He 
closed the meeting by calling attention 
to the fact that Major Steadman had 
presented some very definite challenges 
to the industry, such as this one on 
the subject of an adequate flame- 
proofing treatment, and also the need 
of improving the application of vat 
colors, and pledged Major Steadman 
the section’s fullest support and co- 
operation. 











A Safety Manual for the Mill 


By E. 8. Greene 


Engineer, The Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 


PURPOSE 
The purpose of this manual is three-fold: 


First, it is intended for the textile worker to read, understand and fol- 
low to the best of his ability for the purpose of working in such a man- 
ner as to avoid injury to himself and his fellow worker. 


Second, this manual is intended for the mill supervision to assist them 
in training their people to work without injury, and the safe practices 
outlined herein are to be taught and followed up constantly. It is essential 
to explain the hazards of his job to the new employee before he is turned 
loose on his job. It is just as important to check the habits of the old 
employee to make certain that he has not lapsed-into dangerous habits and 
a careless manner of doing his work, as it is unfortunately true that 


“familiarity breeds contempt”. 


Third, this manual may serve as the basis of activities of any safety 
committee that might be organized. However, the committee should con- 
sider this manual not as a limit to their activities, but rather as a guide 


when needed. 


an will be of interest to realize that every rule set forth in this manual 
is the result of an investigation of some actual accident that occurred in a 


textile mill in the Southeast. 


(The first installment of this serial safety manual for the mill appeared on 
page 79 of the June issue, and covered general recommendations and the use 
of elevators. The second, covering the manufacturing departments, was on page 
90 of the July issue. The third installment, herewith, concludes the series.— 


The Editor.) 





WAREHOUSES 


1. Bales of cotton and cloth should 
be stacked evenly and well balanced. 

2. Particular care should be taken 
with uneven bales to prevent tipping. 

3. Passageways should be_ kept 
clear, and single bales should not be 
left where they will necessitate climb- 
ing over them in order to reach some 
other part of the warehouse. 

4. When loading cars don’t place 
yourself between a bale being handled 
and the side of the car. 

o. Never force any of your fellow 
workers into a tight place. 

6. When using metal gangway in 
wet weather and early in the morning, 
step with care, as the metal is more 
slippery than when absolutely dry. 

7. Keep hands and arms clear of 
car doors when doors are being closed. 

8S. Use the mechanical car door 
opener and keep your hands off the 
door. 

9. Avoid throwing bales down from 
stack to floor below. 

10. Report to your overseer any 
splintered or broken floors so that 
they may be properly repaired before 
you fall into a hole or get a long splin- 
ter in the sole of your foot. 

11, Walk, don’t run, with your load. 

12. Report, for repair, trucks with 
defective wheels or splintered or 
broken handles. 

13. Keep to your own side of pas- 
Sageways and platforms, and give your 


fellow workers their share of space 
when passing. 

14. When crossing gangways stay 
near the center, and look where you 
are going. 

15. Don’t get too close to the man 
in front of you when trucking bales, 
as you may be unable to stop when he 
does, resulting in a serious injury to 
his foot or leg. 


OPENING ROOM 


1. Make sure that bales are steady 
and that there is no possibility of 
their falling over on you when your 
back is turned. 

2. Always pull the motor switch 
before making any adjustment or re 
pair on the opening machine. It is 
sometimes advisable to remove the 
belts also. 

3. Don’t lift more cotton at one 
time than you can handle safely. Work 
steadily and smoothly. 

4. When cutting bale ties, keep 
your face as far away as possible, and 
don’t permit anyone else to stand close 
to the bale. | 

5. Handle bale ties with care to 
avoid being cut, and pile them neatly 
out of the way. 


SHOP 


1. Wear the proper type of goggles 
when engaged in any of the following 
operations: grinding, chipping, pouring 
molten metals as in bearings, welding, 
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Part Three 


cutting with a torch, pouring acids, 
turning or drilling material that pre 
sents an unusual hazard from flying 
particles of metal or rust, when drill- 
ing or cutting directly overhead with 
the possibility of having chips fall in 
the eyes. 

2. Goggles should be maintained in 
usable condition by keeping them clean 
and replacing defective and worn 
headbands, nosepieces, and cracked 
lenses. 

3. Clamp work securely to dril! 
press bed before drilling. Don’t try to 
hold it with one hand. 

4. When you go out into the mill to 
make repairs on a machine, make sure 
the machine is locked in the stopped 
position, or hang a warning sign on 
the starting lever or switch so that 
the employees around the machine will 
know you are working on it. 

5. Provide yourself with the proper 
staging or ladders so that you can d 
your job safely and efficiently. 

6. Learn what to do and what 
equipment to use in the event one o° 
your fellow workers should grab 4 
“hot” line and be unable to release it. 

7. Do not try to operate any of the 
woodworking machines without having 
the guards in the protecting position. 

8. When doing a job in the shop 
maintain as neat housekeeping as pos- 
sible in the vicinity of your machine. 
You will turn out better work, and you 
are less apt to be injured by falling 
over your own material. 

9. When oiling or greasing machin- 
ery don’t apply so much that it runs 
over or is squeezed out onto the floor 
to present a slipping hazard to the 
people in that department. 

10. See that drip pans under over- 
head bearings are emptied regularly 
and are not permitted to run over and 
form oily spots on the floor beneath. 

11. When it is necessary to carry 4 
flammable liquid or cleaning solvent 
into the mill, use a safety container 
and not any old tin can or empty bot- 
tle. 

12. Never attempt to. straighten 
work in a lathe while lathe is running. 
Stop it off first. 

13. As soon as any crates 
opened, bend the nails down to avoid 
injury from the sharp points. 

14. Never sit on the side of a truck 
body when in the village or on the 
highway. 


are 














15. When cutting the electric cur- 
rent or steam back on after making 
repairs, be sure first that everyone is 
in the clear. 


MAINTENANCE OF ELEVATORS 


In too many cases elevator inspec- 
tions are sketchy and slip-shod, and 
the maintenance of the equipment is 
not followed as strictly as this impor- 
tant equipment warrants. 

A detailed and thorough inspection 
of elevators should be made monthly 
in addition to the regular lubrication 
program. The inspections should be en- 
tered on special forms designed for 
this purpose, and signed and submitted 
to the Master Mechanic by the me- 
chanic making the inspection. Follow- 
ing is a list of items that should re- 
ceive careful attention on each inspec- 
tion: 


Hoistway: 


Bevel boards (sometimes called toe 
guards) 

Doors, gates, locks 

Limit switches 

Guide rails 

Counterweight fastenings 
Cables: 

Hoist 

Counterweight 

Control 

Cable fastenings 

Counterweight fastenings 
Machine: 

Brake 

Limit stop 

Slack cable device 

Reverse phase relay 

Drum keys 

Set screws 

Worm and gear 

Switchboard 
Car: 

Safeties 

Guide shoes 

Fastenings 

Floor 

Cable lock and balls 


Lubricate— 


Guide rails 

Overhead sheaves 

Deflector sheaves 

Motor bearings 

Gears 

Cables (with special compound, and 
according to manufacturer’s speci- 
fications ) 


Clean— 


Hoistway walls 

Car safeties 

Motor 

Machine 

In addition to all the above, it is 
necessary to determine without ques- 
tion whether or not the safeties are 
ready to hold the car in the event of 
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emergency. At least twice each year 
each car should be subjected to a drop 
test in the case of instantaneous safe- 
ties, and the safety drum should be 
pulled in the ease of friction clamp 
safeties. The drop test is accomplished 
by lowering the car slowly until it 
rests on top of a stout timber such as 
a 4x4 placed vertically on the floor of 
the pit. Enough slack is then allowed 
in the hoist cables to allow the car to 
drop not more than a foot. By means 
of block and tackle the timber is pulled 
out from under the car. The safeties 
should grab the rails and hold the car 
stationary on an even keel before the 
slack in the cable is taken up. This 
test, of course, is made in the case of 
the break-cable type of safety usually 
found at the car cross head. Moving 
the car in an upward direction will 
take the car off the safeties, after 
which the rails should be examined to 
determine whether or not all four dogs 
bite equally, and then they should be 
planed smooth. Other types of safeties 
are tested in a slightly different man- 
ner, but all tests should show conclu- 
sively whether or not the safety equip- 
ment will hold in case of an emergen- 
cy such as a sudden failure of the mo- 
tor shaft which is almost impossible 
to predict by ordinary inspection 
methods. 



























LADDERS 

1. Keep both hands free for climb- 
ing whenever possible. Always have a 
firm grip on the ladder with at least 
one hand. If materials or tools have to 
be passed, use a rope. 

9. Single and extension ladders 
should not be used for working bases 
except for short periods of time and in 
case of emergency. Where a job will 
take considerable time, use a platform 
ladder or a scaffold. 

8. Do not stand any higher than 
the third rung from the top on a 
straight ladder, or the second step 
from the top on a step ladder. 

4. Never place a ladder in front of 
a door opening toward the ladder un- 
less the door is locked or you can Ssta- 
tion a helper on the other side of the 
door to give the necessary warning. 

5. Do not place the top of a ladder 
against the glass in a window. Tie a 
piece of wood across the top of the 
ladder to span the window frame. 
Don’t depend on the sash to support 
any of the load. 

6. Always face the ladder whether 
climbing up or down. 

7. Keep your eyes on the rungs. A 
weak or broken rung may have devel- 
oped since the ladder was used last. 

8. If your shoes are oily, greasy, 
muddy, or otherwise slippery, scrape 
off the sales before you starte climbing. 

9. Never let anyore climb a ladder 
with you. 

10. Never lean too far to the side 
when on a ladder. Get down and take 
60 seconds to move the ladder so as 
to prevent spending six weeks in the 
hospital. 

11. Never slide down a ladder. 

12. Ladders used on roofs should 
be securely fastened to prevent slip 
ping. 

13. No ladder should be used as a 
brace, skid, horizontal scaffold member 
or for any purpose other than that for 
which it was originally designed. 

14. Don’t try to make your own 
ladder by nailing a couple of cross- 
pieces to a single 2x4”. 

15. Never lean your ladder against 
an insecure backing such as a pile of 
boxes or crates. 

16. Short ladders should never be 
spliced together, as the side rails do 
not have sufficient strength for the in- 
creased length. 

17. When you use a step ladder be 
sure that it is fully spread and locked 
before climbing. 

18. If it is necessary to use a lad- 
der outside during a strong wind, lash 
the ladder secnrely to prevent being 
blown over while you are near the top. 

19. Use ladders with safety feet 
where needed. 

20. Use ladders’ with 
hooks when practicable. 


shafting 
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INS RE SEIE nce Amn PNY = 


CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS 


Burden of war 
keeps increasing 


WAR ORDERS for cotton miil pro- 

ducts at the start of the second 
half of 1942 were 67 per cent of the 
record-breaking production, since they 
bore priority ratings of A-10 or higher, 
said Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute at the 
annual Cotton Research Congress. 
This was even more than indicated by 
the survey of WPB and OPA, to obtain 
data for the government’s war textile 
program. 

This joint survey found that the 1941 
production was 10,500,000,000 linear 
vards of cotton goods, 25 per cent 
above the 1939 volume and an unpre- 
cedented output. WPB found it neces- 
sary, in view of steadily mounting mili- 
tary requirements and the civilian 
trade needs, to plan for an estimated 
12,000,000,000 linear yards in 1942. 

In the year 1941, (with our entrance 
into the war coming early in the final 
month) requirements for military pur- 
poses under the National Defense pro- 
gram were 20 per cent of the yardage 
of cotton goods produced. The govern- 
ment survey indicates that military re- 
quirements will exceed 50 per cent of 
the vast yardage in 1942. But as the 
military fabrics are predominantly in 
heavy constructions, this figure on per- 
centage may easily be reconciled with 
that of Dr. Murchison. 


Mill burden extends 
beyond home shores 


These figures are staggering, in view 
of the fact that the suggested military 
requirements are not far from equival- 
ent to the normal peace-time demand 
for a nation of 130,000,000 persons. The 
military demands however, are based 
upon a war front extending to the four 
corners of the earth. And the demands 
upon American mills for civilian as 
well as military needs of the Allied Na- 
tions extend the burden upon American 
manufacturers beyond the home shores. 

Taking care of the needs of the far- 
flung battle lines explains in part the 
astounding military demands. The 
necessity of having supplies available 
at all strategic distribution points in- 
creases demands for goods far beyond 
what would be used by similar Amer- 
ican forces in a war such as that 25 
years ago. In this case, moreover, 





there are new war uses and the lend- 
lease program as other factors to 
multiply the cotton goods require- 
ments. 

These conditions pointed the past 
month to continued heavy purchasing 
of goods for military purposes, espe- 
cially since the war developments were 
pretty much of an adverse nature. 
Some observers in the market looked 
for lend-lease business to have the first 
broad movement in the second half of 
the year, with more American business 
to develop in August. In any event, 
the second-quarter discussions on the 
ultimate turn to peace-time conditions 
were evidently forgotten. 


More obstructions 
to civilian trade 

In the spurt of civilian purchasing 
under the National Defense program, 
that division of cotton goods rose to 
a 1941 volume of 8,073,362,000 yards. 
The average for 1932-1941 was 7,765.,- 
000,000 yards. It is figured that only 
6,800,000,000 may be available in 1942, 
including industrial and defense items 
which are not directly military pro- 
duction. This would be’ the smallest 
amount for the civilian trade since 
the low of the last depression, or 1932. 

This may not be a matter of serious 
moment to the public, which had 
stocked up heavily for two or three 








To introduce the 100 per cent Aralac in- 
terlining for infants’ and children’s wear, 
Aralac, Inc., a division of National Dairy 
Products Corp., staged in July an Interlin- 
ing Fashion Show. Coats, sportswear, snow- 
suits and house robes in sizes from infants’ 
through the teen range, were presented. The 
accompanying photographs show two youth- 
ful models wearing cotton byrdcloth suits, 
by Tidy Products Corp., interlined with 100 
per cent Aralac ‘ ‘ , : ; , 
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years and evidently has become im- 
bued with the spirit of conservation. 
The mills, however, have been strug 
gling through a period of confusing 
regulations in trying to do the busi- 
ness that remains possible. From 
May 4 cotton goods were based on a 
theoretical level of 20.37 cents for cot- 
ton at 10 southern markets. Cotton 
eased to an average of 18.56 cents on 
June 15. 

This provided the widest margin be- 
tween cotton and goods for a long 
while, but this advantage later disap- 
peared. Mill men were expressing con- 
cern in July over the rise of cotton. 
There was also the question of wages. 
The position of OPA in its drive to 
hait inflation remained an anomalous 
one, with Congress and the Administra- 
tion making control of agricultural 
products and of wages a difficult mat 
ter. It has been the contention of mill 
authorities that ceiling prices for goods 
cannot be maintained without control 
over such costs as raw cotton and la- 


bor. 


MPR 157 Confusion, 
Inventory Control 


Efforts of the OPA to control prices 
even of military goods ran into diffi- 
culties and led to modifications such 
as the amendment of MPR 157 as 
affecting cotton goods for military pur- 
poses, exempting emergency purchases. 
The situation after the amendment, 
however, was still one of confusion for 
the mills. 

It was trade opinion, moreover, that 
efforts at inventory control by govern- 
ment was a needless interference with 
civilian trade. Even the smaller retalil- 
ers, who it was thought might benefit 
through limitations on stocks carried 
by the larger competitors, were found 
opposed. For one thing, they found 
enough extra burdens put upon them 
through maximum price regulations. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


MARKET REPORTS in July regarding 

fine cotton goods for civilian use 
were indirect testimony to the empha- 
Sis on government business by mills in 
New England. A definitely limited flow 
of goods through regular channels was 
indicated. Some special constructions 
and a modicum of loom production in 
fine staple lines were reported, but 
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buyers were finding themselves on a 
strict allocation basis. 

Some buyers were counting on a 
more continuous flow of goods from 
the mills. In contrast, it was found 
that gaps of several weeks were con- 
fronted when they tried to repeat pur- 
chases. Thus converters had little op- 
portunity to accumulate desired re- 
serves of stock. Mid-July, moreover, 
saw the situation apparently tighten- 
ing rather than showing any tendency 
toward relief. 

Many in the trade were looking for 
the government to put further pressure 
on milis, either through seeking ad- 
vanced deliveries on contracts in hand 
or through increased orders, or both. 
Thus the conversion to military pro- 
duction in New England was emphatic, 
in spite of a heavy rate of production. 


Vital production 
im war program 


It is estimated that production for 
government uses by New England cot- 
ton mills early in the second half of 
this year was approximately 80 per 
cent of the large output. A few plants 
even were indicated to be running full 
on military goods. 

This section accounts for something 
like 66 per cent of the fine combed 
goods produced in the country. Such 
lines are vital in the war program from 
various angles, including safety and 
health. A list of some products speaks 
for itself: aircraft fabrics, parachute 
cloths, hospital supplies and mosquito 
netting. Cartridge cloths, wind-resist- 
ant clothing lines, shirtings and uni- 
form goods are other items keeping 
mills at high speed. 

Reports from the fine goods mar- 
ket indicate that demands for airplane 
and balloon cloths alone are likely to 
run far beyond what had been antici- 
pated early in the war, although the 
volume is not expected to be revealed. 
These require high standards of mill 
workmanship as well as quality of the 
material used. 


Mills raise output, 
though still restricted 


Shortages of labor and maintained 
legislative restrictions, notably in 
Massachusetts, have found the New 
Engiand mills a considerable distance 
away from reaching 100 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Some mills have priority busi- 
ness which have led the Masachusetts 
authorities to allow full-time opera- 
tions, but the number is very few. La- 
bor has been cited as the leading prob- 
lem in some sections, for example 
Rhode Island. 

This year to date, however, marks 
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a further progressive gain in produc- 
tion of the northeastern states, after a 
notable rise in 1941. Cotton consump- 
tion measures this advance. The 
volume in 1940 was 929,429 bales. Last 
year the amount was lifted to 1,260,- 
389 bales. For the first half of 1942, 
a gain of more than 50,000 bales was 
made over the same period of last year. 

Consumption for the district in June 
was 109,177 bales, against 102,815 for 
the month in 1941. All signs, how- 
ever, pointed to some decrease of ac- 
tivity in the mills for the hot sum- 
mer months, or at least July. 


Various factors 
for mill let-up 


Here as elsewhere a number of mills 
have arranged to keep workers going 
with an extra week’s pay in lieu of 
the regular vacation. At the same time 
some units were closed for short vaca- 
tions in July and others arranged va- 
cations on a staggered system. 

Vacation periods are normally the 





time for machinery adjustments and 
repairs. Managements have reduced to 
the utmost the stopping of machinery 
for this purpose. The war has in- 
creased stress upon equipment, how- 
ever, and some time of idleness is un- 
avoidable. 


Some northern manufacturers have 
cited labor as the most vital problem 
of late. At the time of writing the fu- 
ture of wage scales was giving serious 
concern. The call of the draft and 
migration of workers were threaten- 
ing mills from the production side. 


Incidental to the unregulated wage 
situation, manufacturers were severely 
critical of the government for its in- 
consistent program. Nobody wants in- 
flation, but an efficient Quartermaster 
Corps has dealt with mills on an 
equitable basis, only to be superseded 
by an experimental ceiling by the OPA. 
Thus mills have had to face confu- 
sions created by the government, while 
trying to promote national interests in 
a vital emergency. 


“THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Executive’s Desk 


July 17, 1942 


War 


THE TEMPORARY lull which gave 
hope of an early ending of the 

war has been found to be only a period 
of preparation for a fiercer struggle. 
Sevastopol has fallen, the Russian line 
is crumbling, while the appeal comes 
over the land for a second front. To- 
bruk has gone into enemy hands and 
Rommel with his Axis troops fights vi- 
ciously for Suez. The Japanese are 
struggling to locate a stronghold in the 
Aleutian Islands to harry the ships 
that might pass between Alaska and 
Russia. The cruel Nipponese cast their 
deadly spearheads into the lines of the 
valiant Chinese. The struggle for con- 
trol of nations and economic areas is 
now being waged relentlessly by the 
Axis forces, while the United Nations 
plan and struggle on, hoping for some 
massive war materials and equipment 
under the leadership of some strategic 
general to eventually turn the tide. In 
the meantime the submarines’ sinking 
of ships becomes greater and greater. 
The poor preparedness of the United 
Nations, accentuated for a long period 
by confidence in their strength, pro- 
duced a complacency that has been dis- 
astrous. Too many people in America 
are still complacent and desiring for 
business to continue as usual. Too 
many are co-operating only with their 
tongues in their cheeks. Those homes 


who have furnished their sons and 
husbands to stand in the battlelines 
are beginning to realize the grim ¢ca- 
tastrophe which is taking place in the 
world. 


Washington 


Washington is a madhouse of patri- 
otic intent and efficient scientific plan- 
ning, modified too much by political 
expediency and future political con- 
trol. 

The most important development in 
the economic world today is the grow- 
ing menace of inflation. The price con- 
trol machinery is under terrific pres- 
sure because all factors of cost have 
not been put under control. This na- 
tion refuses steadfastly to adopt a defi- 
nite wage policy consistent with the 
demands of intlationary contro!. It re 
fuses to control the price of certain 
agricultural commodities. It plays to 
the political gallery of these two im- 
posing congregations, hoping to pro 
long the present political adherents in 
power. This is a war world and poli- 
tics should be adjourned. We are not 
trying to save jobs or people, we are 
trying to preserve ideals, to protect 
and make safe certain principles of 
life. No one who is patriotically honest 
should be playing politics in these 
days. 

The government’s failure to fix 
wages on the prices on certain rew 
commodity products has caused a nau- 
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sea in the minds of many people who 
are under control. They are wonder- 
ing about the justice of price control 


under such conditions. This causes 
them to be only literal observers of the 
technical rules. It causes them to fume 
and fuss about iniquities. Washington 
must do something effective and do it 
quick or the strain on the inflation 
control will break. There must be no 
political preferment which endangers 
the economic life of this nation. 

While inflation is an extremely se- 
rious factor in our economy today, it 
will be a most serious and distressing 
factor in the post-war adjustment pe- 
riod. Everyone remembers the debacle 
of ’29 which closed the riotous route 
of prices in the post-war days. There 
is reason behind the policy of price 
control. Everything that tends to de- 
stroy its effectiveness must be re 
moved. 


Rationing 


Rationing is a factor in distribution 
made necessary because of the scarci- 
ty of certain materials plus the abun- 
dant supply of expendable money and 
it is also a factor in price control. It 
occurs to some people that rationing 
should be equally and justly applied to 
all people. Theoretically it could be, 
but in practice there will always be 
natural and unavoidable iniquities. 
The government or its agencies should 
do nothing to increase or give evidence 
of these iniquities. 

Gas rationing along the Atlantic 
seaboard has in it the elements of po- 
litical preferment at the expense of a 
local area. If the government is con- 
serving gasoline to conserve oil and 
rubber, why should not the people of 
the nation co-operate in the plan? 
Again, if the rationing of gasoline is 
for the purpose of saving gasoline, why 
should only a selected zone be penal- 
ized and the rest of the country go 
free? The bad taste of politics with 
reference to rationing, the tax bill and 


wage fixing have in the press an inti- 
mation that certain policies dealing 
with these subjects will be inaugurat- 
ed on a broad basis after the fall elec- 
tions. Such facts, if they are so, seem 
to have a semblance to the statement, 
“Nero fiddled while Rome burned.” 

Again we say that this is no time 
for political bickering and trading. 
The rise in the price of gasoline went 
to the oil companies and not to “the 
poor filling station operators” whose 
means of livelihood have been so seri- 
ously curtailed. It is a queer world 
when an oil company is chastised with 
one hand and given financial remuner- 
ation with the other. 


Some War Influences 


The War Production Board has pre- 
dicted that more than 50 per cent of 
the products of the cotton-textile in- 
dustry this year will go into military 
requirements. In some important divi- 
sions of the industry the proportion 
of products going into war classifica- 
tion is much larger than this figure. 
The entire production of mosquito net- 
ting is now covered by contracts bear- 
ing high priority ratings. Other divi- 
Sions of the industry contributing the 
major part of their output to the war 
effort include: Tobacco and cheese- 
cloth (gauze for hospital supplies), 84 
per cent; drills, 90; osnaburgs, 97; 
twills, 99; combed poplins, 90; num- 
bered duck, 94; army duck, 91; sheet- 
ings, 81; lawns, including airplane and 
balloon fabrics, 83; filter ducks, 81. 

The war has not only changed tue 
character of the industry’s output by 
the conversion of looms to heavy, dur- 
able fabrics and the elimination of 
luxury items but has markedly altered 
the distributive picture. The distribu- 
tive picture has been aitered because 
of the fact that the War Productio’ 
Board needs so many commodities of 
such varied character that there is but 
little left that can be manufactured 
and distributed for civilian use. Per- 
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Three new instructors have been appointed to the faculty of the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. Above, left to right, are: M. Earl Heard, dean of the institute, and the three new 
instructors—Russell Koenig, Paul Beatty and Robert Pickens. Koenig was formerly connected 
with National Automotive Fibres, Inc., Detroit; Beatty with Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, 


Ga., and Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. 


C.; and Pickens with Kay Woolen Mill Co., 


Salem, Oregon. All three are former graduates of the Institute 
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haps, next to steel, cotton is the most 
vital element in the military prepared- 
ness program. 

A second influence is the purchase 
of materials for lend-lease. These 
goods are highly specialized products 
going to all parts of the globe where 
our United Natiens are at war. A 
third influence is the type of goods 
that must be manufactured for domes- 
tic uses. Since this is a highly mech- 
anized world today industrial products 
made of cotton are necessary to keep 
the machinery in operation. 


Two WLB Decisions 


On July 6, the National War Labor 
Board, by a vote of 6 to 3, rendered a 
decision in the case of: New England 
Textile Operators (finishing com- 
panies) versus Federation of Dyers, 
Finishers, Printers and Bleachers of 
America, CIO, which carried with it 
the following directive order: 

“The Directive Order of the Board 
in the above entitled case, made in ac- 
cordance with Paragraph 3 of the Ex- 
ecutive Order of January 12, 1942, is 
based upon the unanimous’ recom- 
mendations of the Panel which have 
been amended to read: 

A. Wages: 1. All employees covered 
by the terms of the agreements be- 
tween the parties who are receiving 
base rates of 64 cents per hour or less, 
shall be given an increase of 7 cents 
per hour. 

2. All employees covered by the 
terms of the agreements between the 
parties who are receiving 65 cents per 
hour shall be given an increase of 6 
eents per hour. 

3. All employees covered by the 
terms of the agreements between the 
parties who are receiving in excess of 
65 cents per hour, shall be given an 
increase of 5 cents per hour. 

B. Retroactivity of Wage Increase: 
The above-mentioned wage increases 
shall be retroactive to May 5, 1942. 

C. Military Severance Pay: The 
Union’s request for military severance 
pay is commended to the serious con- 
sideration of the employers. 

According to the press, the WLB has 
awarded a wage increase of 44 cents 
a day in the “Little Steel” case. This 
was an 8 to 4 decision, the labor mem- 
bers dissenting. The board also award- 
ed union security in the form of a 
maintenance of membership clause and 
eompany check-off of union dues. 

A minimum daily wage guarantee 
asked in the case of two companies 
was also granted. The two other com- 
panies in the case already have that 
guarantee in effect. 

The cases of the other textile mills, 
both North and South, are still pend- 
ing before the WLB and will likely be 
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decided in the next week. These deci- 
sions seem to indicate two rather dis- 
tinct policies of the government. The 
first one is that when wage rates are 
demanded inflation must be considered 
secondary. The second is a growing 
policy on the part of the government 
to fix wages on a national plan. It 
might be further stated that the gen- 
eral attitude of the government seems 
to indicate that of being more afraid 
of labor than of preventing inflation 
and preserving the nation’s economy. 


Decreasing Margins 


Up to the present time, since war 
production demands have so rapidly 
increased production in the _ cotton- 
textile industry, the mills have had 
fairly decent margins, for the most 
part. They have been able to recoup 
some of the serious losses incurred 
during the long period of the depres- 
sion. These margins are now beginning 
to decrease markedly under the im- 
pact of certain factors. One of these 
has been the price of raw cotton which 
still stands as an ever possible reduc- 
ing factor in its marginal influence. 
Another factor is the increase in wage 
rates that seems evident according to 
the recent decisions of the WLB. An- 
other factor is that of the ever-increas- 
ing tax burden which in its many 
ramifications seems to threaten seri- 
ously any substantial or reasonable 
profits fer the next few years. 

Another influence is the wear and 
tear on machinery caused by the ex- 
cessive running time. In many cases 
repairs and upkeep are exceedingly 
difficult. 

Another factor is the constant drain 
away from the cotton-textile industry 
of many of its efficient workers. These 
workers do not leave the textile in- 
dustry because they are dissatisfied 
with the work but because they can 
secure unusual rates of pay on govy- 
ernment projects. Again there is the 
drain caused by the draft board, or 
volunteers, from the industry in some 
branch of military service. 

In addition to all of these the OPA 
now seems to indicate a tendency or 
a desire to reduce ceiling prices. With 
all of these facts in mind the pros- 
pects of a continuing profitable cotton- 
textile industry seem to be vanishing. 
The government seems not to be con- 
sidering the fact that American indus- 
try must be kept financially sound and 
efficient for the results that are need- 
ed now and for the readjustment 
which must eventually come when the 
war has been ended. Just as a prep- 
aration for the war effort has caused 
serious and costly dislocation in the 
industry, just so will the readjustment 
period be serious and costly. The tex- 
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tile industry should not be deprived of 
its right to be in a position to make 
its readjustments without serieus dan- 
ger to its stockholders, to the public 
that it serves, and most important of 
all to the great group of workers who 
depend on its operation for livelihood. 


The Tax Burden 


Rising Federal taxes have greatly 
increased cash requirements of corpo- 
rations and may lead to greater de- 
mands for bank credit. Such a condi- 
tion may not obtain in the stronger 
and better financed industries but in 
the weaker industries and those which 
are operating upon narrow margins 
will likely be forced to borrow either 
this year or the next to meet the 
greater tax load now in prospect. 

Many people who now study the 
pending tax bill are disturbed by rea- 
son of the fact that it carries in one 
clause a provision that taxes shall be 
calculated upon the calendar year 
rather than upon the fiscal year of the 
company paying taxes. Heretofore, this 
has been the custom. Again many peo- 
ple under the uncertainties enumerat- 
ed in the previous paragraph on “De- 
creasing Margins” are extremely un- 
certain as to what their profits shall 
be. They are also uncertain as to the 
rates that shail be applied. This makes 
it extremely difficult to set up reserves 
to take care of the tax situation. The 
rates most frequently used are those 
tentatively adopted by the Ways and 
Means Committee proposal: i.e., 94 per 
cent for excess profits and 40 per cent 
for other Federal tax on income. 

As we have said before, these are 
disturbing problems because’ taxes 
must be met and dividends are sup 
posed to be paid and some reserve 
should be made for the post-war situa- 
tion. Those people who ride through 
the land and see the mills operating 
day and night and think that the 
textile industry has no problems of 
worry are extremely ignorant. Those 
people who frame the tax bill should 
take a broad economic view of condi- 
tions and enact a tax bill that is fair 
and reasonable. Every organization 
wants to do its best in contributing 
taxes so that all the money needed to 
carry on the war effort will be avail- 
able but every industry must be given 
an opportunity to earn the money out 
of which these taxes can be paid. The 
end of the war will not be the end of 
the world. People will live on and in- 
dustries must be in a position to serve 
the needs of the people. 


South American Cotton 


It was recently made known that 
the United States Government has en- 
tered into an agreement with Peru to 


purchase a _ substantial quantity of 
cotton from the 1942 crop of that coun- 
try and similar quantities from sub- 
sequent crops for the duration of the 
war. Informal conversations have been 
held with Brazil in which a similar 
agreement pertaining to the United 
States purchase of the Brazilian cot- 
ton crop was discussed. Certain nego- 
tiations have come up also with ref- 
erence to the purchase of rubber which 
will likely be needed by this country. 
The negotiations with the above- 
named countries were not carried on 
with the idea of importing this cotton 
into the United States. Most of the 
cotton grown in Peru and Brazil has 
been exported to countries other than 
this nation. Since these countries are 
closed to the exports of cotton the 
United States has had at least two ob- 
jectives in conducting the negotiations. 
The first reason is on account of our 
Good Will policy with the countries of 
South America. The fact that the 
United States has volunteered to take 
certain amounts of this cotton from 
these «nations will strengthen the eco- 
nomic position of: these nations and, 
second, it will make it unnecessary to 
yield to any undue pressure to dispose 
of this cotton to any of the Axis na- 
tions. It is not thought that any of 
this cotton will ever become cormpeti- 
tive with our domestically-grown cot- 
ton. 

While we are discussing this, there 
is another factor of world reform con- 
nected with these negotiations. Accord- 
ing to press reports, Secretary Wick- 
ard has recommended that certain in- 
creases in the price per pound of cot- 
ton raised in these South American 
countries shall be made in proportion 
to the reduction of acreage effective. 
There is also a report that the price 
that this nation will pay for rubber 
will be based upon the hours worked 
and wage rate paid to the laborers on 
the rubber plantations. If these facts 
are true they demand very serious 
study by the leaders of this nation. It 
should be very carefully considered as 
to how far our reform measures should 
inject themselves into the economic 
and social lives of other nations at 
this time. There are a great many very 
delicate and sensitive relationships al- 
ready existing hence great care should 
be used so that no opportunity of dis- 
turbing these relationships can arise. 


Regulation No. 10 


Priorities Regulation No. 10 posi- 
tively requires that Allocation Sym- 
bols and Numbers be used on all or- 
ders henceforth. 

It is also required that each organ- 
ization shall give the percentage of its 
production that goes to each of the va- 
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rious designated ends, such as Army, 
Navy, ete. The percentages must be 
based on actual shipments already 
made. For this month only, shipments 
made in May or June may be used. Aft- 
er July, the percentages must be based 
on the preceding calendar month. 


Aithough the Army or Navy as pur- 
chaser will forward to each organiza- 
tion orders giving their symbol as 
“USA 6.20’, in placing orders for sup- 
plies, the organization should, in ev- 
ery case, use its symbol as a textile 
plant processing raw material, which 
symbol is “8.90”. In no case is the 
original symbol, such as “6.20”, ex- 
tended on orders except for materials 
which are physically incorporated into 


the finished product. 

Please, therefore, immediately fur- 
nish the following information, giving 
percentages by the correct symbols: 


Numerical 

Letter Classification 

Symbol Symbol Percentage 
USA (Army) ..... a ae ee 
USN (Navy, includ- 

ing Maritime Com- 

0 eae Gee se eee 
LL (Lend-Lease) .. Sy oe! = — gas 
FP (Other Foreign 

Purchasers ..... ella oF 
DP (Domestic Pur- 

chasers) ....... 8.90 


If unable to give the percentages ac- 
curately at this immediate time, it is 
very important that this be secured as 
promptly as possible, which informa- 
tion will be absolutely necessary in or- 
der to secure shipments of any goods. 


What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 


United States Rayon Corp. has pur- 
chased the Wauregan-Quinebaug plant 
near Danielson, Conn., and will set up 
a rayon producing unit. The machin- 
ery and equipment of the Imperial 
Rayon Corp., in Gloucester City, N. 
Y., previously reported being sold for 
shipment to Mexico, is being set up in 
the Danielson plant. David Schrage 
is president of the new corporation and 
the key men of the plant, which uti- 
lizes the cuprammonium process, are 
former employees of the Imperial Ray- 
on Corp. 


The recently-organized General Fi- 
ber Products Corp., Los Angeles, Cal., 
plan a new mill in the vicinity of 
Kingman, Ariz., for the production of 
textile fibers, using the leaves of the 
yucea plant as raw material. The 
plant will operate under a new extrac- 
tion process, with an output of fiber 
suitable for the manufacture of rope 
and other cordage products. Herman 
L. Joachim, 1151 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, is the consulting engineer in 
charge. 


Aspinook Corp., Jewett City, Conn., 
which as noted recently arranged to 
operate the Jones Division mill of Ar- 
nold Print Works, Adams, Mass., has 
subsequently concluded negotiations 
for the purchase of the property, and 
will operate it as a wholly-owned 
subsidiary. 


Northwest Flax Products Co., 628 
Williamette St., Eugene, Oregon, plans 
the erection of a new flax-processing 
mill at Irving, near Eugene, compris- 
ing a main one-story building for 
scutching and retting, with auxiliary 
structures. Clarence F. Hyde is sec- 
retary of the company. 


Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 
Tenn., manufacturers of rayon and 
rayon staple fiber, has concluded ar- 
rangements for a new mill in Tennes- 
See (exact location withheld) to be 
constructed by the Defense Plants 
Corporation. 


Marjane Weaving Co. has been or- 
ganized in Charlotte, N. C., with plant 
at 504 South Graham St., for manu- 
facturing webbing for Government use. 
Officers include F. W. Warrington, 
president; J. B. Rudisill, vice-presi- 
dent; and Frank W. Orr, secretary. 


Gordon Spinning Co., North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C., was recently organized, 
with S. V. Tomlinson and J. R. Hix, 
president and treasurer, respectively, 
of the Grier Mills, North Wilkesboro, 
as the heads of the company. 


Greensboro Weaving Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., manufacturers of rayon 
piece goods, a unit of Burlington 
Mills, has approved plans for a new 
one-story mill addition, about 100x219 
feet. 


Recent improvements and additions 
to the Green River Mills, Tuxedo, N. 
C., include a waste house and a wind- 
er room. New machinery includes new 
cards and two new one-process pick- 
ers. 


Erwin Mills, Huntsville, Ala., idle 
for several years, has been re-condl- 
tioned and re-opened. Lee O. Erwin is 
plant manager; the mill manufactures 
knitted materials. 


M. M. Rudisill, of Lincolnton, N. C., 
has purchased the Biltmore Hosiery 
Company plant at Naples, N. C., and 
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intends to use the structure as a spe- 


clalty yarn and thread mill. 


Washington Mills Co., Mayodan, N. 
C., have completed the construction of 
a new dyehouse at the underwear 
plant. 


Luray Textile Corp., Luray, Va., is 
building an addition to the present 
plant, operating on rayon and nylon 
throwing. 


Southland Hosiery Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C., is to erect an addition to 
be used as a dyehouse. 


—_@——- 
New Publications of 
Textile Interest 


Textile Industry Research, Inc., 11 West 
42nd St.. New York City. A concise book- 
let giving a short outline of the scope of 
the activity of this organization and show 
ing how its services may be utilized. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Wis 
‘‘A Quide to Wartime Care of Electric 
Motors’’. a 24-page book discussing the 
proper maintenance of motors under war- 
time operation conditions 


Clinton Carpet Co., Chicago, Ill. ‘‘Black- 
eut, Air Raid Damage and Glass Splinter 
Protection’’. An analysis of the use of 
Ozite air raid safety blanket and blackout 
blankets in this wartime problem. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. An 8-page booklet, B-3080, 
giving a non-technical summary of the high- 
lights of the company’s Type SA air-cooled 
induction feeder regulator. 


Power Transmission Council, Inc., 53-63 
Park Row, New York City. Bulletin No. 40, 
discussing planned power transmission, 
which recognizes three forms of mechanical 
power transmission: modern individual 
drive including v-belt drives, chain drives, 
gear drives, flat belt drives, etc.; modern 
multi-motor drives where there are multiple 
shafts or arbors running at different speeds 
and at different angles to each other; and 
modern group drives in which two or more 
machines are so arranged as to be driven 
from the same source of power. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cya- 
namid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. Technical 
Bulletin No. 654, ‘‘Microscopical Observa- 
tions of Union Dyeing’’, by E. Millson 
and G. L. Royer, discussing the scientific 
application and reaction of dyestuffs to an 
extensive list of synthetic, as well as natural 
fibers. 


Acme Steel Co., 603 Stewart Ave., S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. ‘‘Steel Strapping Shipments’’, 
an 8-page folder giving tables of sizes, 
weights and footages for both nailed and 
nailless types of strapping; recommend- 
ed sizes of strap for given package weights; 
information on how packages should be re- 
inforced, etc. 


Gill Leather Co., Salem, Mass. ‘‘Calfette’’, 
a new folder describing the new product of 
this name for use as a roller covering ma- 
terial on spinning frame rollers. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cys- 
namid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. Technical 
Bulletin No. 655 containing formulae for 
dyeing the United Victory Shades selected 
by the Textile Color Card Manufacturers As- 
sociation. The formulae have been prepared 
on ll-ounce cotton warp fabric; the warp ac- 
counting for 50 per cent of the weight, with 
the filling made up of 80 per cent wool and 
20 per cent staple viscose rayon. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. New 
catalog section on Vulealock rubber linings 
for handling corrosives and abrasives. A 
table lists over 100 of the most common 
services for which Vulcalock rubber linings 
are suitable, giving the limits of tempera- 
ture and concentration of the fluid in each 
case. 

National Carbon Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Bulletin on ‘‘National’’ and ‘‘Karbate’’ 
carbon and graphite corrosion resistant pipe, 
tubes and fittings. 
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New Orleans, July 16, 1942 

THE LAST two weeks of June and 

the first week in July was a pe 
riod of recovery in the cotton market 
during which prices worked up about 
$8.00 a bale and most of the loss sus- 
tained during the first part of June 
was recovered. At the highest of this 
movement, October sold at 19.76 in 
New Orleans and at 19.53 in New York 
while the average for Middling 15/16- 
inch went to 19.99. Prices at the top 
of this advance were only 48 to 59 
points from the season’s highs reached 
in April. Since these highs were made 
the market has been two-sided and 
more or less irregular owing to the con- 
fusing and uncertain legislative out- 
look at Washington. Only a moderate 
reaction followed passage of the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill which per- 
mits the sale of 125,000,000 bushels of 
wheat at 85 per cent of corn, probably 
because cotton is not affected by this 
amendment. The present act forbids 
the sale of any farm surplus under 
parity except wheat. Prices as this is 
written are not far from the top. 
Liquidation of July was orderly and 
had no effect on the market. 

The recent advance was due largely 
to buying by procrastinating spinners 
and covering by traders who sold the 
market down in June. Both of these 
interests appear to have been counting 
on price fixing orders of the OPA, tem- 
porary withdrawal of the Army from 
the dry goods market and opposition 
of the administration to the legislative 
program of the farm bloc to depress 
values further, or at least to prevent 
another rise in prices. 

The course of the market was 
changed by a statement from the head 
of the OPA to the effect that the re 
fusai of Congress to vote all the funds 
asked for the support of his depart- 
ment would prevent him from main- 
taining price ceilings previously fixed 
by the OPA and a growing belief that 
Congress would authorize loans of 100 
per cent of parity on this year’s crops. 
The statement of,Leon Henderson was 
interpreted as indicating that the ad- 
ministration has come to the conclu- 
sion that inflation is certain to follow 
the tremendous spending of the govern- 
ment for war purposes especially if the 
administration is prevented from using 
surplus- stocks of the CCC to relieve 
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tight supply conditions in some com- 
modities. High governmental officials 
say the lend-lease war program alone 
calls for the expenditure of $222,394,- 
000,000 of which only $34,765,000,000 
have been spent, leaving $187,629,000,- 
000 to be spent in the next 24 months. 
Another helpful factor was the demand 
that the OPA operate in accordance 
with Sec. 3 of the price control law 
which prohibits a ceiling on goods 
processed from farm products which 
does not yield the farmer 110 per cent 
of parity. A Congressional committee 
demanded that Henderson raise the 
ceiling on raw cotton from 20.34 to 
21.47 cents a pound in accordance with 
this law. 

The halt in the upward movement 
was due to delay in disputes in Con- 
gress over the proposed farm legisla- 
tion. These were occasioned by the 
attempt of the Senate to amend the 
rider in the agricultural appropriation 
bill, which prohibits the sale of farm 
surpluses under parity, so as to allow 
125,000,000 bushels of wheat to be sold 
under corn parity for feed and alco- 
hol, or at about 83 cents a bushel. The 
House conferees held out two months 
against the acceptance of this amend- 
ment but finally, on July 15, voted to 
accept it and passed the agricultural 
appropriation bill. The fate of the 
100 per cent of parity loan bill, which 
has already passed the Senate, is un- 
certain as this is written, but reports 
from Washington indicate that it may 
not pass the House unless ‘the cotton 
market declines. Some _ authorities 
also think the House may await the 
outcome of the anti-inflation bill, de- 
signed to control wages, etc., which 
administration leaders say will soon 
be introduced, before acting on the loan 
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CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
Consumption of Lint 


Last Season 
875,812 
923,518 

8,791,921 
743,295 
7,496,493 
102,815 
1,037,225 
29,702 
258,203 


Bales— This Season 
966,940 

957,015 

10,169,921 


307,657 


1,920,197 
1,931,565 
1,524,593 
336,519 
59,085 


2,441,138 
2,589,456 
1,934,113 
423,225 
83,792 


10,574,730 
11,399,982 
10,175,849 
375,432 
23,449 


8,458,912 
9,402,969 
8,100,603 
338,277 
20,337 


23,090,560 
23,120,666 
17,500,694 
4,952,042 
637,824 


22,994,980 
23,004,082 
17,353,626 
5,023,026 
618,328 








bill. The present loan rate is 85 per 
cent of the July parity. The June 
parity was 18.85. 

The CCC reports that 2,221,351 bales 
of the 1941 crop went into the loan 
up to July 3. Withdrawals to the 
Same date total 1,254,818, leaving 966,- 
533 bales still in the loan. Notes on 
these loans have been extended in- 
definitely after July 31 when they ma- 
ture. 

The Crop Reporting Board reports 
24,005,000 acres in cultivation to cotton 
on July 1. This compares with 23,132,- 
000 in cultivation last year. The Sec 
retary of Agricuiture had requested 
farmers to plant their full allotment 
of 27,400,000 acres. Officials of the 
Department of Agriculture express con- 
cern over the failure of the South to 
plant the full allotment. Failure to 
do so is attributed to labor shortage, 
and the opinion is expressed that the 
crop may be around 10,915,000 bales 
as a result of this condition. The Crop 
Reporting Board will use an acreage 
of 23,525,000 for its August 8 esti- 
mate. 

Recent weather has been mostly fa- 
vorable and the crop is reported to 
have made good progress during the 
first half of July. Weevil, however, 
are generally prevalent and labor con- 
ditions are against picking a large 
crop. The Department of Agriculture 
reports farm wages the highest since 
1920. The government has made 50,- 
000,000 pounds of calcium arsenate 
available for poisoning. 

The New York Cotton Exchange 
Service estimates world consumption 
of American lint cotton this season at 
12,355,000 bales compared with 11,867,- 
000 in the previous season. Consump- 
tion in the United States is estimated 
at 11,100,000 compared with 9,576,000 
last season. This authority doubts if 
domestic consumption next season will 
reach 12,500,000 bales. 

The New York Cotton Exchange 
Service also estimates world consump- 
tion of foreign growths at 13,451,000 
compared with 14,675,000 in the pre- 
vious season. Consumption of foreign 
cotton in the United States is estimat- 
ed at 200,000 bales compared with 
146,000 last season. 

This authority estimates that 10, 
000,000 bales of all kinds have gone 
into war goods this season, leaving 
only 15,000,000 to 16,000,000 bales, or 
about one-half of what the world nor- 
mally uses in a year, for civilian pur- 
poses. 

The Census Bureau reports domestic 
consumption of lint cotton in June 
amounted to 966,940 bales compared 
with 957,015 in May and 875,812 in 
June of last year. Consumption for 11 
months is given as 10,169,448 compared 
with 8,791,921 last year. 


—- + 


Carman Is Now Business 
Consultant in Washington 

William W. Carman, Jr., for 15 years 
chief business specialist and industrial 
consultant on textiles and allied prod- 
ucts in the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, has announced the opening of 
an office in the National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., where he will act 
as Washington representative and 
business consultant on problems relat- 
ed to government activities. 
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Cotton Research Congress 
Approves Promotion Program 

Cotton’s wartime program of educa- 
tion and promotion was given the 
unanimous endorsement of the Cotton 
Research Congress at its third annual 
meeting in Dallas last month. The 
theme of the two-day meeting was the 
effect of the war to date on the cotton 
industry and what the future holds 
for growers and processors of the fiber 
and its by-products. Among the speak- 
ers were Claudius Murchison, president 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, who 
spoke on “Production for War’’, tell- 
ing of the contributions made to the 
war program by the cotton industry; 
and Ed Lipscomb, of the National Cot- 
ton Council, who spoke on “Prepara- 
tion for Peace’, telling in detail of the 
tremendous advertising and promotion 
program now under way in behalf of 
cotton, and the benefits to be derived 
from it. - 

The unanimous endorsement of the 
industry’s education and promotion 
campaign declared it to be a most con- 
structive activity for the industry and 
as a commendable effort to encourage 
through its appeal for personal clean- 
liness greater efficiency in times of 
war and higher standards of living in 
time of peace. 

e 


Tesco Acquires Sudite 


Tesco Chemical Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., has absorbed the Sudite Chemical 
Mfg. Company of Atlanta, for many 
years a producer of cold water soaps, 
cleaning compounds, and automotive 
specialties. This acquisition will broad- 
en the scope of Tesco’s activities and 
permit a greater service to customers. 
When a new extension to the plant is 
completed, the equipment and machin- 
ery of the Sudite company will he 
transferred to the enlarged Tesco 
plant. 

* 
Currier & Co. Is Now 
Comer Avondale Mills 

The name of Currier & Co., yarn 
Sales agents, has been changed to 
Comer Avondale Miils. No change has 
been made other than in the name. 
This company, originally Waterman, 
Currier & Co., is the exclusive selling 
agent on yarns for Avondale Mills and 
Cowikee Mills and the Nashua Mfg. 
Co. It maintains offices in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Reading, 
Chicago, Chattanooga, and Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Hugh M. Comer is president of Co 
mer Avondale Mills; J. Craig Smith 
is vice-president and treasurer; J. 
Bruce McCullough, R. O. Elliott, S. 
B. Terry, S. E. Fulton, W. C. Napier, 
and W. W. Crews are vice-presidents ; 
and Gilber W. Paul is secretary. 


Cotton Hats 

for Men 
Cotton fabrics in a variety of clas- 
sic and novelty weaves, processed for 
machine-made hat bodies for men’s 
hats, are presented by Hollander Co., 
for the 1943 season. Developed in co- 
operation with G. Raymond Hahn of 
Wellington Sears Co., to replace im- 
ported bodies, many of which formerly 
came from the Far East and South 
America, Nassau, Bahama and Haiti, 
these new cotton fabrics are an out- 





‘*Straw’’ Hat Made of Coton 


standing example of American skill 
and ingenuity in devising all-American 
products to meet wartime emergency 
shortages. 

Ranging from fine, smooth weaves 
to rough novelty textures and inter- 
esting open textures in natural and 
medium tan tones, the cotton “straws” 
are light in weight, and hold up as 
well as straw bodies of similar weights 
and constructions such as kanokis, bak- 
us and cocoanut straws. Response 
from hat manufacturers has been en- 
thusiastic, and new fabric designs are 
being added as current circumstances 
permit. 

The fabrics are being made at the 
Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 

oo 
Textile Unit 


Changes Name 
The name of the American Viscose 


Corporation’s textile research and 
standards laboratory, at Marcus Hook, 
Pa., one of the company’s principal re- 
search and testing laboratories, has 
been changed to the standards depart- 
ment. The new name was chosen be- 
cause it better describes the functions 
of the laboratory and gives recognition 
to the continued growth of its activi- 
ties in connection with standardizing 
numerous test methods. 

Under Dr. F. Bonnet, director, and 
L. S. Converse, assistant director, the 
laboratory for many years has been 
conducting analyses and applied re- 
search work on textiles and textile fi- 
bers designed to improve manufactur- 
ing methods and to increase the as- 
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sistance that the company can give to 
its customers in the textile industries. 
Test methods have been studied and 
standardized in the laboratory, and in 
other phases of its work it co-operates 
with the laboratories at the company’s 
seven plants to make certain that quai- 
ity standards are rigidly maintained. 
. 
Westvaco Issues Card on 


WPB Classifications 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp.., 


405 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
has issued for the convenience of 
chemical buyers, on a handy lettersize 
card, a summary of WPB allocation 
classification order numbers. On the 
face side is a summary of the instruc- 
tions issued by WPB on the allocation 
order number system to be used on all 
purchase orders dated June 30, 1942, 
and thereafter. On the reverse side is 
a tabulation of the order numbers and 
classifications covering every branch 
of military and civilian goods. 
* 
War Work Set to Music 


To relieve nervous fatigue and boost 
morale, war work has been set to mu- 
sic at the Westinghouse Lamp Divi- 
sion, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Loudspeakers’ stationed in main 
manufacturing areas now play 
marches, tangos and swing for five 
and a half hours a day while hun- 
dreds of the plant’s men and women 
employees turn out vital communica- 
tions equipment for the nation’s armed 
forces, according to A. E. Snyder, as 
sistant general manager. Recorded 
music is also played in the company’s 
recreation rooms and cafeteria. 

Band music, intended as a “musical 
pep cocktail,” greets the workers as 
they assemble for the first.shift at 7 
A.M. and continues for 15 minutes. 
Five other half-hour periods of music 
are scheduled during the eight-hour 
shift, one at lunch time and the rest 
timed to coincide with periods of “let- 
down” or fatigue among the workers. 
Music during the fatigue periods acts 
as a stimulant to the employees, re- 
ports show. Band selections are played 
at the end of the first shift and as 
new workers arrive for the second 
shift. 

The new system was installed re- 
cently as part of a program arranged 
by the plant’s WPB joint committee 
of labor and management. Thirty- 
three loudspeakers are now installed in 
main war production centers of the 
lamp division and eventually music 
will be supplied to all sections. When 
the installation is completed, frequen- 
cy modulation and standard broadcast 
programs will be transmitted through 
the speakers. Microphones will also be 
set up to relay special messages [0 
workers. 
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AATCC Cancels Its 
National Convention 
At the last session of the council of 


the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, in New York 
City, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted cancelling this year’s annual 
meeting, which was scheduled to be 
held in Atlantic City on October 8 to 
11, 1942. This step was taken at the 
suggestion of Joseph B. Eastman, Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, in keeping with the govern- 
ment’s policy to eliminate all conven- 
tions which involve extensive travel- 
ling on the part of delegates. The 
council is glad to co-operate with the 
wishes of the government in this re- 
spect but regrets that the technical 
program which was planned for the 
convention cannot be held, because it 
was to be devoted entirely to the tech- 
nical aspects of the nation’s defense 
effort insofar as the textile industry 
is concerned. 

The Council voted to continue the 
intersectional technicai contest, which 
will be conducted by the publication 
of the various contest papers in the 
official proceedings of the association. 
Each section’s contribution will be 
judged by the staff of elected judges 
and winners will be announced in a 
subsequent issue. 

e 
Link-Belt Honors 


James Mapes Dodge 
In tribute to the memory of James 


Mapes Dodge, one of the founders of 
Link-Belt Company, June 30, the 90th 
anniversary of his birth, the company 
celebrated with fitting ceremonies at 
its Nicetown, Philadelphia, plant. Mr. 
Dodge was chairman of the board of 
the company, at the time of his death 
in 1915. <A beautiful portrait of Mr. 
Dodge, for the new reception room of 
the office, was presented by Mrs. 
Dodge. 

* 
“How Does Your 


Cotton Grow?” 
An attractive book, entitled “How 


Does Your Cotton Grow?’, has been 
produced as an elementary discussion 
of the growing of cotton, primarily as 
educational material for the general 
public. It was written by Betsy R. 
Woolen, with striking photographs by 
Bessie Walker Callaway. It tells the 
Story of cotton, and is built around 
the personality of “Little Joe’, a smil- 
ing littl negro boy who hoes and 
picks his own cotton and proudly sees 
it ginned and baled en its way into the 
life of the entire nation. The book is 
offered as a first-grade reader. It is 
planned to follow it with others for 
more advanced classes to carry cotton 
through the mill until it is made into 
cloth. Then will come the finishing 
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processes and the garment field and 
the various sundry ultimate services 
of cotton, with emphasis upon the im- 
portance of cotton in the national 
economy. The first volume, “How 
Does Your Cotton Grow?’, is available 
at 50 cents per copy. Jacobs Press, 
Clinton, 8S. C., is the publisher. 
Sd 
Kempton Acquires the 


Stewart Machine Co. 
Ed S. Kempton, of Gastonia, with 


several associates, has purchased the 
Stewart Machine Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
from the estate of the late W. Clyde 
Stewart, and will operate it under the 
name of Stewart Machine Co., Inc. Mr. 
Kempton will act as secretary, treas- 
urer, and general manager. The con- 
cern will continue to make ring-hold- 
ers, bolsters, whorls, lifting rods, bush- 
ings and do special textile machine 
shop work. A substantial part of the 
production is on the manufacture of 
special materials for the U. S. Navy. 
The company owns and operates its 
own foundry in connection with the 
machine shop, and employs between 75 
and 100 men. 

Mr. Kempton is now in his 25th year 
in the textile, textile machinery, and 
allied lines. He operates the Kempton 
arts & Spring Co. separately from his 
new business. 

* 

Change of Name 


for Sylvania 
The corporate name of Hygrade Syl- 


vania Corporation has been changed to 
Sylvania Products, Inc., as a step in 
the company’s long-term program in 
preparation for post-war developments. 
It will not affect basic operations or 
policies. The corporation is the third 
largest manufacturer of incandescent 
lamps, the second largest manufacturer 
of radio tubes, and the third largest 
producer in the fluorescent lighting 
field, and the management points out 
that the proposed change will estab- 
lish a single, distinctive name in the 
public mind. 
* 
Clapp Leaves 


Stein-Hall 
Oliver H. Clapp has resigned as an 


assistant vice-president of Stein, Hall 
& Co.. Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New 
York City, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of starches, gums and dex- 
trines, and importers of burlap, to be 
come associated with the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, Washington. Mr. 
Clapp has been in charge of the bur- 
lap division of Stein-Hall’s foreign de- 
partment since last December, when 
Morris 8S. Rosenthal, a vice-president, 
went to Washington to become assist- 
ant director of the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 

The management and supervision of 


Stein-Hall’s burlap division are now 
integrated in the foreign department 
under Cecil H. Coryat and Robert M. 
Stein, assistant vice-presidents, who 
have headed that department for some 
time. 
® 

Half Year Rayon Yarn and Fiber 

Deliveries Substantially Above 


Corresponding 1941 Period 
Deliveries of rayon filament yarn to 


domestic consumers during the first 
half of 1942 amounted to 231,400,000 
pounds as compared with shipments of 
219,200,000 pounds reported for the 
corresponding period in 1941, states the 
Rayon Organon, published by the Tex- 
tile Economics Bureau, Inc. Shipments 
for the half year represented a gain 
of 6 per cent and the total constitut- 
ed a new high mark for deliveries for 
the period. 

For June alone, shipments aggregat- 
ed 39,000,000 pounds as compared with 
37,600,000 pounds delivered in May and 
38,300,000 pounds shipped in June 
1941. 

Rayon staple fiber deliveries to 
American mills during the first six 
months of the current year aggregated 
75,600,000 pounds, an increase of 15 
per cent compared with deliveries of 
64,300,000 pounds shipped in the cor- 
responding 1941 period, and also a new 
high record for any six months period. 
For June, staple fiber shipments to- 
taled 13,600,000 pounds as compared 
with 12,600,000 pounds shipped in May 
and 12,400,000 pounds shipped in June 
1941. 

Stocks of rayon filament yarn in 
the hands of producers amounted to 
0,800,000 pounds at the end of June 
as compared with 6,900,000 pounds at 
the end of May. Stocks of staple fiber 
held by producers totaled 2,300,000 
pounds as of June thirtieth compared 
with 2,100,000 of May thirty-first. 

Adviees received by the Department 
of Commerce indicate that France con- 
templates a 1942 rayon production of 
220,000,000 pounds which would be 
double the estimated 1941 output of 
110,000,000 pounds and compare with 
the last official French figure of 71,- 
725,000 pounds of rayon fiber and 
staple produced in 19389. 

“To obtain this optimistic level of 
production” the Organon states that 
“plans are reported in progress to uti- 
lize vegetable fibers such as Spanish 
gorse and typha to supplement a defi- 
cient cellulose supply. This rapid 
stepping up of French rayon produc- 
tion, and particularly the emphasis on 
rayon fiber, clearly reveals the Ger- 
man influence. It has generally been 
the German policy to expand staple 
fiber production in those occupied 
countries deficient in the domestic 
production of natural fibers.” 
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In the increased tempo of today’s operations there 

may be very little difference between a protitable 
showing and a loss. 

Southern Factoring tips the balance to the 


protitable side. 


We purchase your accounts receivable. 
You retain present terms with customers. 
We assume all credit losses and collection costs. 


You have cash to meet payrolls, earn discounts, and 
to buy raw materials at a saving. 


For full information, write... 
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A. Starke Dempewolff has been 
granted leave of absence from the 
advertising department of Celanese 
Corporation of America for active 
service in the U. S. Army. He is a 
captain in the ordnance department. 


Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., manufacturers of industrial 
process instruments and automatic 
control apparatus, has appointed 
Charles A. Mabey director of re- 
search. He has served several years 
as physicist for the organization, is 
a Harvard graduate and did ad- 
vanced work in physics at both 
Harvard and M. I. T. 


Horace M. Kinne, formerly in 
charge of media in the advertising 
department of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
promoted to have charge of all the 
company’s purchasing of supplies, 
paper and stationery. John Priebe is 
handling Mr. Kinne’s former duties. 


George L. Storm, manager of the 
acetate sales division of the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation’s New York 
office, has received the commission 
of Lieutenant, Senior Grade, in the 
U. S. Navy, and has reported for 
duty. Allen H. Jones, of the com- 
pany’s economics and statistics de- 
partment, received his commission 
as ensign in the U. S. Coast Guard 
and has reported for duty. 

K. J. Pedersen has been trans- 





ferred to Charlotte, N. C., by Acme 
Steel Co., to handle sales in the 
Carolinas, with headquarters at 2243 
Selwyn Ave., Charlotte, according to 
announcement by Frank H. Webb, 





Mr. Pedersen 


southeastern sales manager, Atlanta. 
The untimely passing of F. G. Ger- 
man and the induction of G. R. Eas- 
ley into the U. S. Army, made the 
shift mecessary. Mr. Pedersen has 
been with the company for 20 years, 
most recently in Florida. 


S. H. Mortensen, engineer in 
charge of a-c design for 10 years, 
has been made chief electrical engi- 
neer of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
plants at West Allis, Cincinnati, Bos- 
ton, and Pittsburgh. He is a native 
of* Denmark, and ‘started with Allis- 
Chalmers at the Norwood works in 





1905. He is the author of a textbook 
on Motor and Generator design, and 
more recently, a co-author of the 
Standard Handbook for Electrical 
Engineers. 


Lynn A. Williams, Jr., secretary of 
Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chi- 
cago, and head of the company’s le- 
gal department, has been elected a 
vice-president of the corporation. 
He will continue all of his former 
corporation duties. 


C. Granniss Bonner, formerly 
comptroller and more recently 
treasurer of The Brunswick-Balke- 
Coilender Co. of Chicago, has been 
elected treasurer of Pomono (Calif.) 
Pump Co. He relieves Donald C. 
McKenna, vice-president, and for- 
mer treasurer, who will devote full 
time to the increasing production 
activities of the company’s four 
manufacturing plants. 


H. L. Bills, director of industrial 
relations of Acme Steel Company, 
Chicago, IIl., was recently elected 
vice-president of the Industrial Re- 
lations Association of Chicago. 


Barnes Textile Associates, Inc., 
have temporarily discontinued their 
office in the Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., and their southern op- 
erations are being conducted 
through their office at 318 Mont- 
gomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Warwick Chemical Co. have moved 
into new and larger offices at 580 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. The 
move was celebrated by a reception 
at which Ernest Nathan, president 
of the company, expressed his grati- 
tude to the organization for making 
the company a success. The phone 
number and address remain the 
same. 





Boston, July 16, 1942 

DEALERS report very little replace- 

ment demand for cotton wastes 
during this period of extended dull- 
ness. There is some call for specialty 
materials such as spinner and roving 
wastes, of which supplies are small and 
on which asking prices range from 
18.50 cents on spinners to 22.00 cents 
on rovings. Sak and Pima comber are 
quoted nominally at 12.50 cents with 
peeler comber at 13.00 cents. In col- 
ored stocks, mostly of southern origin, 
the vacuum strips are approximately 
6.00-8.00 cents; colored willowed 
Sweeps, 3.00 cents; colored cotton and 
rayon threads, 4.25 cents. As a whole, 
prices on white and colored stocks are 
irregular. There is a lack of stand- 
ardization. Mills mix their wastes dif- 
ferently. A waste must be seen to re- 
ceive proper appraisal of its going m \r- 
ket value. Some large mills are said 
to quote roughly the same price to 
dealers and consumers. 

Wastes sellers are hardly yet sure 
of themselves under current confused 
conditions, but in general it seems as 
though out of the several ceiling prices 
made by various dealers in March, 
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The Cotton Waste Market 


those of the lower level furnish at this 
time the basis on which a small amount 
of business is being done. If there 
were anything like a normal balance 
between the output and the consump- 
tion of cotton wastes, most of the dif- 
ficulties confronting waste sellers 
would disappear immediately. 

Business in wastes continues to ar- 
rive in the market though the aggre- 
gate volume is subnormal and the 
prices paid by consumers, determined 
in part by any necessity the dealer 
may be under to close the sale. The 
market is very much of an individual 
proposition in the sense that three 
or four dealers might name as many 
prices on the same stock, though the 
highest asking price would be just 
about the ceiling. Here and there con- 
siderable exasperation is shown over 
the confusion incidental to the OPA 
setting up of ceilings in a deflated 
market, where the real need was for 
the establishment of a firm founda- 
tion. 

Waste dealers are slowly working 
their way out of the confusion inci- 
dental to the fixing of ceilings and the 
attempt at the establishment of some- 








thing like normal market prices at a 
time when the amount of business be- 
ing placed by consumers is quite in- 
adequate to a testing of values. Most 
sales range below the March maxi- 
mums as understood by leading houses 
here. Much has been said in recent 
weeks about the enormous over-supply 
of white wastes, but the colored mills, 
particularly in the South, have not 
been over-successful in keeping their 
supplies to a normal compass. How- 
ever, according to a leader in the 
southern trade, owing to the difficul- 
ties in the securing of dyes, the out- 
put of colored wastes is becoming more 
and more restricted. 

Summing up the situation, it may be 
said that with plenty of wastes being 
made, the price trend is away from the 
ceilings which are not being met except 
in very choice materials. It is diffi- 
cult to say just what anything is 
worth, as the dealer who has an op- 
portunity of sale wil! make the price 
at that time at whatever he thinks 
will close the deal... To what volume 
business will expand during the mid- 
summer period is something on which 
no leaders here care to give an opin- 
ion. There may be an expansion of 
Government business in certain types 
but from the civilian industry, in all 
its reaches, nothing very encouraging 
is expected. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


*Proved by Research 
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First Call! ... Eight 





Calling all mills! ... 


Eight million sandbags for field 
fortifications is only the beginning. 


To meet minimum military and 
agricultural demands for sandbags, 
camouflage cloth, food and agri- 
cultural bagging calls for every 
yard of cotton bagging that the 
Textile Industry can produce. 


You, the mills, have a tremendous 
responsibility to make sure that 
your mechanical equipment 1s ade- 
quate to meet and even exceed wat 


| production goals. 


To get every last yard out of your 
present equipment... to locate and 
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Million Sandbags 


break every last one of the annoy- 
ing bottlenecks calls for unceasing 
watch over every machine in the 
Wet End of Textile Finishing. 


The Butterworth Organization is 
ready to work with you... help 
you to improve, repair and replace 
obsolete equipment to the utmost 
of our ability. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
for-building Finishing Equipment. 
Deliveries on appropriate priorities 
to mills serving the war effort. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa. Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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“Cush-O-Liner” for 
Worn Auto Tires 
Southern Mills, Ine., Atlanta, Ga., 


have developed an interliner for auto- 
mobile tires that is made of 100 per 
cent cotton. It is called the “Cush-O- 
Liner’, and is patented. It is designed 
to increase the life of old tires which 
are worn thin, cracked, rough inside or 
broken; and protects the inner tube 


from sharp rocks, glass, nails and 


Relief for worn tires 


tacks. It is a strip of strong thick cot- 
ton padding manufactured to the cor- 
rect shape to fit between the inner 
tube and the casing of a tire, and is 
made in all standard sizes. Exten- 
Sive tests have been made on passen- 
ger cars and trucks equipped with bad- 
ly worn tires, and was proven to pro- 
long the life of these tires and to pro- 
tect the inner tubes from damage. 
William D. Ellis is president of South- 
ern Mills, Inec.. and Ralph Baker is 
head of the mill’s experimental de- 
partment credited with the invention 
of the “Cush-O-Liner’’. 
e 
New Fluorescent 
Fixture Circuit 

A new circuit for fluorescent lighting 
fixtures and a specially designed bal- 
last control unit, which saves critical 
metals and improves lighting efficien- 
cy, has been developed by the lamp de- 
partment of General Electrie Co., Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. The new circuit 
permits the use of only one ballast— 
or control unit—with four 100-watt 
Mazda fluorescent lamps in place of 
the present 100-watt fluorescent fix- 
tures which require two ballasts for 
four lamps. A special split-phase fluo- 
rescent ballast was designed for the 
circuit. 

The two lamps in each phase of the 
new circuit start in sequence and op- 
erate in series. Thus, one ballast does 
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the work of two, effecting important 
economies in any fluorescent installa- 
tion where the new circuit can be 
used. It is designed for use only with 
100-watt fluorescent lamps and on 254-, 
265-, and 277-volt circuits. 
* 
New Spectrum Chart 


A new seven-color wall chart of the 
entire electromagnetic spectrum has 
been developed by the research labora- 
tories of the Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. It 
iS approximately 30x40 inches, printed 
on heavy white cloth, and is bound at 
top and bottom in %-inch black-enam- 
eled wooden rods. Every part of the 
electromagnetic spectrum, of practical 
significance, is analyzed in detail. Em- 
phasis is placed on uses of each kind 
of radiation. Spectral terms are care- 
fully and simply defined in a special 
glossary. The price of the chart is 
$2.00, packed in a substantial closed 
cardboard tube. 

4 
New Tight-End 


Conveyor Pulleys 

American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has developed a solid conveyor 
puliey for belt conveyors. It is made 
with tight ends, is easily kept clean, 
materials or dust or 


and no spilled 


Tight-end pulley 
water can accumulate inside the pul- 
ley. It is made of rolled steel, is light 
in weight, and has removable, inter- 
changeable hubs for quick, easy 
mounting. The diameters are 6 to 36 
inches. 
+ 


New Paint 
The Harrington Paint Co., Inc., 1630 


Collamer Ave., East Cleveland, Ohio, 
have announced the development of a 
new paint, “Rust Eeter No. 66’, which, 
it is pointed out, withstands formic 
and acetic acid—both glacial and di- 
lute—is chemically practically inert, 
and dries in less than an hour. It is 
offered especially in conjunction with 


textile uses requiring ability to with- 
stand the action of highly corrosive va- 
pors and steam of acetic and formic 
acid. 
* 
Hyper-Reset for Fast 
Stabilizing Control 
Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., 


have announced a new development un- 
der the name of Hyper-Reset. It is not 
an instrument, but a control function, 
available in the new Model 30 Stabilog 
controller, for application where proc- 
ess-lag is considerable. In tests it con- 
sistently re-established process stabi- 
lization, following an upset, in one 
quarter of the time, and with only 
one-haif the upset effect, as compared 
with a similar controller having only 
the usual reset. 
o 
Loose Pulley Oiler for 


Positive Lubrication 
Oil-Rite Corporation, 38466 South 


13th St., Milwaukee, Wis., have devel- 
oped a new wick type lubricator for 
loose pulleys, idler pulleys, clutches, 
ete. It is designed to deliver a con- 


at est 


Loose pulley oiler 


stant, positive and regulated amount 
of filtered oil to the shaft or bearing 
while the pulley is in operation, and 
prevent waste when the pulley is idle. 
The reserve supply is always visible. 

The lubricator consists of a glass oil 
reservoir on a hollow metal stem 
which is sealed from the oil in the res- 
ervoir except for two small ports at 
the top. A cylindrical felt wick inside 
the stem extends through the pulley 
hub to rest directly on the shaft. A 
compression spring is wrapped around 
the wick to hold it firmly in position 
against the shaft. As the pulley ro- 
tates, and the lubricator with it, cen- 
trifugal force throws the oil against 
the top of the reservoir, and into the 
two ports which admit oil to the wick, 
which filters out dirt and sediment and 
conducts the oil directly to the face 
of the shaft. 

= 

Maintenance Hints 


Notebook Now Available 
To keep the tools of war industries 


in full operation, a two-volume set of 
maintenance rules and suggestions is 
now available to maintenance men con 
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Why CORK serves the most spindles 








APPROXIMATELY 9,750,000 spin- 
dies are running on Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots—more spindles than are 
equipped with any other roll cover- 
ing. These Cots have climbed to 
‘first place’ because, under all 
ordinary conditions, they spin the 
best yarn in the shortest time at 
the lowest cost. 

Here are the reasons: First, cork 
possesses a higher coefficient of 
friction than any other roll covering 
material. This advantage assures 
positive drafting and prevents eye- 
browing. Secondly, cork is more 
resilient—provides a better “‘cush- 
ion’’—which results in better run- 
ning work. Thirdly, not only is its 
initial cost low, but cork has proved 
itself by far the least expensive roll 
covering on the basis of long-range 
usage. Armstrong’s Cork Cots have 
a long initial life, and they can be 
rebuffed 3 to 4 times for greatly 
extended service. 

To make certain that mills using 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots benefit ful- 
ly from these advantages, Arm- 
strong roll covering specialists are 
on the road as usual. 





And remember 
thetic cots for extra-heavy duty, 
you can get immediate delivery of 
Armstrong’s Accotex Cots. Orders 
for Accotex Long Draft Aprons al- 


if you need syn- 


so can be filled promptly. Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Textile 
Products Section, 923 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Penna. 
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cerned with the care of electrical ap- 
paratus in industry. 

Written by engineers of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, the books total 220 pages 
and are made up of 15 chapters for 
loose-leaf insertion in 5x7-inch bind- 
ers. Each chapter is brought up-to-date 
and additions will be made as condi- 
tions warrant. 

Volume One covers inspection of 
electrical apparatus, insulation mate- 
rials and applications, the cleaning, 
drying and testing of insulation, com- 
mutator maintenance, starting and reg- 
ulating a-c, d-c and squirrel cage in- 
duction motors. Ail the necessary in- 
formation for proper maintenance of 
insulation and motors is given with 
diagrams, tables, and charts to make 
the text easy to follow. 

Volume Two is devoted to contactor 
maintenance, the inspection of trans- 
formers, and a chapter on transformer 
connections. A number of wiring dia- 
grams embrace all of the more com- 
mon connections for two and three 
phase, 25 and 60 cycle, power trans- 
mission. 

* 
Applications of Infra-Red 
Ray Heat in Textile Mills 

Red-Ray Manufacturing Co., 455 
West 45th St., New York City, manu- 
facturers of infra-red ray combustion 
equipment, have made a number of in- 
teresting applications of this type of 
heating in the textile industry. 

The company’s burner creates a high 
percentage of infra-red rays which 
generate heat within the cloth upon 
contact. A perfectly proportioned, high 
combustible mixture of gas and air is 
burned under pressure upon a refrac- 
tory surface which becomes highly in- 
candescent and releases a large portion 
of the total heat generated in the form 
of infra-red (heat) rays. The faster 
the combustible material is burned on 
the refractory surface, the higher the 
temperature becomes and the greater 
the percentage of radiant energy pro- 
duced. Inasmuch as the radiant energy 
thus produced is absorbed almost 100 
per cent by the object at which the 
rays are directed, it is desirable to 
maintain the highest possible tempera- 
tures from 2,500 degrees F. to over 
3,000 degrees F. The remainder of the 
heat generated by the infra-red ray 
burner travels to the object to be heat- 
ed in the form of hot gases which, be- 
sides transmitting heat, help to carry 
away the vapors released from the ma- 
terial. | 

Since no actual flame comes in con- 
tact with the cloth, it is possible to 
apply extreme amounts of heat to the 
cloth. Furthermore, most cloth will not 
scorch nor burn so long as moisture is 
present, so wet or damp material may 
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Infra-red ray heat in textiles 


be subjected to almost any degree of 
heat as long as its passage through 
the heated zone is so regulated that no 
high temperatures are present after 
the last bit of moisture has been va- 
porized. 

In cases where especiaily delicate 
finishes are involved, application of the 
infra-red burners ahead of present dry- 
ing facilities has been made to remove 
the bulk of the moisture before the 
cloth passes to the usual drying proc- 
ess. In such cases, fully automatic con- 
trols make the burners operate with 
the drying machine control system. 

Improved “hand” in the goods, and 
economy in drying costs, particularly 
from saving in time, are among the 
advantages claimed. 

An especially interesting application 
of these infra-red ray burners is on 
Slashers, to eliminate the conventional 
steam cylinders. In this application, 
the warp yarn is subjected to the rays 
as it passes over the burners, and fans 
behind the burners drive fresh air and 
the products of combustion against 
and through the threads, thus carrying 
away the moisture very rapidly. Con- 
trols are provided so that the burners 
shut off instantly if the machine stops 
for any reason, and the fans continue 
to blow fresh air against i.e threads 
until the machine starts again. 

—---@- --- 
Training Supervisors 
(Continued from page 70) 
ure through their effect on other 
people, that make them disliked. 
These include the inferiority com- 
plex, the tendency to play the bul- 
ly, the fiery temper, the feeling of 
self-pity, the self-satisfied aggres- 
siveness of the boaster. Men were 
not born with these traits, but 
have taken them on in their 
earlier years. If they have been 
learned, they can be unlearned. 
But first they must be admitted. 


There’s the rub—isn’t it asking 
them a lot to admit that these 
traits are what is holding them 
back? The first step is to get 
them to analyze themselves in the 
light of how other people react to 
them, and then to acknowledge 
that things happen to them be- 
cause they bring them about. 
Nothing will break these traits ex- 
cept continual endeavor over a 
period of time to correct them by 
substituting some positive favor- 
able action. 

The purpose in training more 
supervisors is not only to increase 
and improve your own operations, 
but also to have them on hand 
when inroads are made on your 
organization to supply more su- 
pervisors for the war industries. 

The supervisory organization is 
the very heart of our industries, 
and we owe it to our country to 
make that heart just as strong and 
as resilient as we can. 

—@ 
Modern Rayon Finishing 
(Continued from page 74) 


current. Run some other type of 
cloth first to thoroughly heat the 
frame housing and continue to 
run cuprammonium sheers until 
such time that the housing is too 
cool for effective drying, when an- 
other type of cloth can again be 
run until the house is again suffi- 
ciently heated. 

After framing, the goods should 
be very loosely batched to prevent 
moire. We have experienced excel- 
lent results with an automatic 
take-off attachment. Simplex 
batchers should never be used on 
rayon sheers. A calender is never 
used on sheer goods as a fully- 
rounded thread is desirable and 
while decating is sometimes re- 
sorted to, its cost generally for- 
bids it on sheers. It is important 
to note not only from a cost stand- 
point, but also from a finishing 
point of view as well, that a 
shrinkage of 10 per cent in proc- 
essing these goods is normal, and 
hence we have emphasized right 
along that tensions must be 
watched or a stringy and unsal- 
able sheer will result. The final 
hand should be very mellow and 
drapy with full round threads and 
that pleasant feel which distin- 
guishes a satisfactory finish, but 
which defies adequate description. 
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ls Your Mill 


“WARP 
WISE ?” 





You are if you re using 








NALEX 


(formerly AMYLEX) 


the Quick-Cooking, Slow-Congealing 
Starch Product Made Exclusively 
for Cotton Warp Sizing 


e For Better Warps: 
Strong Film Forming 








Good Penetration 
Smooth Yarn Surfaces 


e For Defense: 


Saves Tallow 
Speeds Production 
Conserves Labor & Material 


NALEX is particularly recommended for 
fine yarns and fabrics 





National STARCH 
PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK 
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VITAL HELP 


tor old Spinning Rooms 
and Weave Rooms 


with the help of 


Certified Climate 


Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 
ity in numbers. 


Drafting of Fibers 

smoother and more 

compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 

to a remarkable 

degree. 


Air enters through 
mixing chamber 


Fewer Ends Down. 
Not as many stops 
or piecings. Notas 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 


Propelled through ducts, 
graduated 





Better Product 
from shorter, less 
expensive staple. 
And very often 
2% to 3% 
more production. 


Coitified CLIMATE 


with its exclusive \ 
method of control 
has been known to 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. > 


a 


Automatic shutters 
let heat out 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


About Men You Know 


ee 


BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM A. Mc- 
CAIN, commanding general of the Phil- 
adelphia Quartermaster Depot since 
1934, has retired. He had been in mili- 
tary service for more than 40 years. In 
1928 he became procurement officer at 
the Philadelphia depot, and four years 
later was made its commanding offi- 
cer. COLONEL Rospert C. Brapy, the de- 
pot’s executive officer, has been placed 
in command. 


GEORGE R. Kay has resigned as gen- 
eral superintendent of Spindale Mills, 
Inc., Spindale, N. C., to become super- 
intendent of carding and spinning at 
the Capital City, Richland, Olympia 
and Granby plants of Pacific Mills, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., where H. A. Newron is 
general superintendent and A. D. EL- 
LIOTT is assistant general superintend- 
ent. 


W. K. Dana, of Saco-Lowell Shops, 
has become a member of the staff of 
Rosert 8S. Dempsey, head of the textile 
machinery division of the War Produc- 
tion Board in Washington. A son of 
PHILIe DANA, treasurer of the Dana 
Warp Millis, Westbrook, Maine, he was 
assistant superintendent of the Lau- 
rens (S. C.) Cotton Mills before join- 
ing Saco-Lowell. 

J. E. Carter, formerly overseer of 
carding at the Mississippi Cottons, 
Inc., Meridian, Miss., and recently 
night superintendent at the Pee Dee 
Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., is now 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Barbara Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


EpWARD N. BrRoOwER, secretary-treas- 
urer of Rockfish Mills, Ine., Hope 
Mills, N. C., has joined the War Pro- 
duction Board as consultant on carded 
yarns, and will also aid in the pro- 
curement of carded yarns for war in- 
dustries. 


FRANK H. Huiwery, of Wellington 
Sears Co., has been re-elected as presi- 
dent of the Textile Export Association. 
WirLLiAM C. PLANZ, of Neuss, Hesslein 
& Co., was made vice-president. W. 
Ray Ber, treasurer, and JoHn W. 
Murray, secretary, were re-elected. 


Luoyp BrREeWeER has been made as- 
sistant superintendent of the full- 
fashioned plant of Durham Hosiery 
Mills, Durham, N. C., and is in charge 
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in the absence of H. T. Goss, super- 
intendent, who is recuperating from an 
illness. 


JOSEPH WHALLEY, JR., has been 
made superintendent of weaving at the 
Greenhalgh Mills, Pawtucket, R. I. He 
formerly was general superintendent 
of the Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


CLAUDE D. Morris has been promot- 
ed from assistant superintendent to su- 
perintendent of the Palmetto (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, succeeding W. R. THOMA- 
son, who will serve the mill in an ad- 
visory capacity. 


H. J. Baty, professor of textile en- 
gineering at Lowell (Mass.) Textile 
Institute, has been made president of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 


THEO HAMPTON has become overseer 
of spinning at the Anniston Mfg. Co., 
Anniston, Ala. He formerly was with 
the Lanett Mill Division of the West 
Point Mfg. Co., Lanett, Ala. 


W. M. CaRLisLte has been made su- 
perintendent of the Gossett Mills plant 
at Pendleton, S. C. He was formerly 
at the Riverside plant in Anderson, 
South Carolina. 


Francis X. Minicu, formerly pur- 
chasing agent of Pendleton Mfg. Co., 
LaFrance, S. C., has become assistant 





Lieutenant Joe W. Richardson, superin- 
tendent of the Russell Mfg. Company bleach- 
ery at Alexander City, Ala., on leave for the 
duration, has been assigned as assistant in 
the production division of the Redstone Ord- 
nance Plant, Huntsville, Ala., following a re- 
fresher course at the Aberdeen roving 
ground and Picatinny Arsenal , : 


secretary and comptroller at Gardiner- 
Waring Co., Florence, Ala. 


J. L. Tear has been made superin- 
tendent of the Fickett Cotton Mills, 


Whitehall, Ga., succeeding C. G. JONES, 
resigned. 


RAYMOND H. CHASE, superintendent 
of Johnston Millis, Monroe, N. C., has 
become superintendent of the Nasha- 
wena Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


JESSE WILBANKS has been promoted 
to overseer of carding at the Central 
Mills, Central, S. C. 


W. L. CLayton, of Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co., has been named assistant 
secretary of commerce in Washington. 


Obituary 
DEAN Hitt, 54, secretary of the 


Durene Association of America, New 
York City, passed away on July 15 in 
an Atlanta hospital. He had been in 
failing health for many months. Mr. 
Hill, captain of the Georgia Tech foot- 
ball team of 1910, was the author of 
“History of Football’. 


G. G. (Gin) SLAUGHTER, long identi- 
fied with the southern textile industry, 
first as mill purchasing agent and in 
recent years as machinery manufac- 
turers’ agent, passed away at his home 
in Charlotte, N. C.. on July 15, follow- 
ing an extended illness. Interment was 
in Greenville, S. C. 


THOMAS F. GLENNON, 81, president 
and agent of the Quissett Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., passed away on July 
15 after an extended illness. He was 
agent of the mill since it was built in 
1910 and since 1939 had served also as 
president. 


J. P. ABNEY, 57, head of the Grendel 
and Panola Mills, Greenwood, 8S. C 
the Anderson (S. C.) Mills, the Belton 
(S. C.) Mills, and the Courtenay Mfg. 
Co., Newry, 8S. C., passed away on July 
12 following a heart attack. 


“9 


CRAWFORD F. JAMES, 64, head of 
Elizabeth James Hosiery Mills, Mari- 
on, N. C., died in June following a 
heart attack. He was the father of 
JACK C. JAMES, also of Marion. 


EK. W. HoLuister, 40, southern repre- 
sentative of Merrow Machine Co., 
Sjostrom Machine Co., and other con- 
cerns, passed away at his home in 
Spartanburg, S. C., in June. 


Howarp D. CoLMAN, president, Bar- 
ber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill., passed 
away in June from injuries sustained 
in an automobile accident. 
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BETTER QUALITY... 
see GREATER PRODUCTION 


™ r | 10 HELP in meeting the present 


demand for large production 





of high-quality goods, the Barber- 
Colman System of Spooling and 
Warping offers many advantages. 
On this equipment, yarn is handled 
in such a manner as to provide a 
uniform high quality of product. 
Help can be trained to operate 
these machines in a relatively short 
period of time, and the production 
per operator is much higher than 
on hand-operated machines, Full 
information on how Barber-Colman 
Automatic Spoolers and Super- 
Speed Warpers will help toward 





maximum efficiency and produc- 
tion on war goods will be furnished 
by our representatives. 
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BARBER- COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 
SUPER-SPEED 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROC K F OR D 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


| a Foe P 


@ GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. 


PEN O:ES-s, ra 2 a 


@® MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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\ Prompt Service 





\ A Sure Fit 
\ Long Wear 


On Open and Closed Types 


| LEATHER APRONS 


for all 


LONG-DRAFT SYSTEMS 





@ When you need Long-Draft 
Aprons, you need them right 





now—and you want to be sure 
they fit! Our new plant, equipped 
with the most modern machin- 
ery (largely of our own exclu- 
sive design), and operated by 
skilled, experienced craftsmen— 
assures you BETTER Aprons, 
QUICKER delivery, LOWER 


prices! 


Made of the finest bark-tanned or chrome leather, 
each Apron is gauge-tested for uniformity—not 
only with other Aprons in the shipment, but with 
previous shipments. A sure fit guaranteed for all 
systems. Aprons made to any specifications, or to 


match samples on short notice, Send us a trial 


East Point, Georgia 


J}. B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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MODERN 
MACHINERY 
T0 SPEED WAR-TIME 


PRODUCTION 















Illustrated: 3 typical West Point Installations 


AV merice-ab-wer needs maximum output from every millmwhich means 
highest operating efficiency in every department. Top-Fflight efficiency 
is impossible unless machinery is modern, and in good working order. 





As specialists in modernization and maintenance, we 
Other Products 


Slasher Creels 
Large Beam Heads 

Leow Dean tight or making practically any repair. Patterns for all 

Beam Barrels 


Slasher Equipment _ 
Foundry Castings castings can be delivered promptly, and finished mach- 


maintain a complete textile repair shop, foundry, and 
machine shop capable of building new equipment out- 


ordinary textile machine parts are kept on hand. Rough 


Machining ining can be done wherever required. 
Bachman Guides 


Gears—Pulleys 


PROVEN BY : 
| PERFORMANCE war effort, but we can continue to handle your orders as 


Today our facilities are being increasingly utilized for the 








usual, within the limitations of our war-time assignments. 





West Point FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co. 


” (Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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and Product Development 


is Speeded up 


With the raw material situation daily chal- 
lenging our ingenuity, it is a comfortable feeling 
to have our forty odd years of research behind 
us, and safely recorded in our laboratories. 


Thus we go on from here—stimulated by 





the pressure and speed of our emergency prob- 
lems, confident that many new and good ideas 7 ao 


will come of it all. 
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SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


: Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 
Sa BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC — 
(| PAPER CARRIERS) ONT ere : CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living.  § 








oof 4°" 


(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs 
in regular type represent Oxp-T1MEr’s part in the con- 
versation, while those in italics represent J1m’s part.) 


Well, now, this is an agreeable surprise. Sit right 
down, OLD-TIMER, and give an account of yourself. 
Where have you been so long and why haven't you 
written me? I had begun to think the draft or some- 
thing had gotten you, but I see from that sun tan 
you have that you must have been loafing around some 
beach. Anyway, you’re looking fine, so how about get- 
ting down to a little work? 

Suits me, JIM. What’s on your mind? 

Believe it or not, OLD-TIMER, J have an_idea. 

Now that is encouraging, JIM. When people have 
ideas they usually can do something about it pro- 
viding they will concentrate on the ideas or idea long 
enough. 

Sure, OLD-TIMER, I] realize that is posstble, there- 
fore, let me suggest you run that tin lizzie of yours 
up to the house and talk to the missus until I come to 
dinner and then we will see if there is anything to 
this idea I have, 


(After a hearty meal of country fried chicken, 
cantaloupe and vegetables, OLD-TIMER is filling up his 
old corncob pipe and JIM has taken on a big “chaw’”’. 
Say, Mr. Reader, have you ever tried cantaloupe and 
fried chicken? That is, eat the cantaloupe along with 
the chicken. Well, try it some time and we think you 
will enjoy it probably like the first time you had 
cantaloupe served with ice cream in it.) 


O. K., JIM, shoot. Let’s have that grand idea of 
yours, 

The tdea came to me this way, OLD-TIMER: Re- 
member you wrote an article several years ago which 
‘was entitled “It”. 

Yeah, and was I kidded about that title! It so 
happened the article came out at about the same time 
a prominent magazine had a story about Clara Bow, 
the screen actress, and styled her as the “It girl’, 
and many of our readers said OLD-TIMER had bor- 
rowed the title from that magazine, when as a mat- 
ter of fact our article had been written two months 
before the Clara Bow article came out. And to make 








it still more embarrassing to OLD-TIMER, there was a 
large office building in a town where quite a few OLpD- 
TIMER readers lived, that put up a big electric sign 
on the top of the building consisting of only two let- 
ters “I T”. Those letters were the first two letters of 
the firm: “Independence Trust’. So the readers in 
that town kidded OLD-TIMER with the statement that 
he had used the “IT” to build his article on. 

Yeah, I heard about all that, OLD-TIMER, but I hap- 
pen to know your inspiration for that article was a 
young man, a protege of yours, who was just out of 
college and had that something we call Personality. 
In fact, you told me that you could not quite under- 
stand how that young man made so many friends 
without any apparent effort, and you said he had “It” 
but darned if you knew how to describe it. 

Yes, JIM, that young man was the inspiration for 
the article entitled “It”, and to confirm some of the 
things we said in that article, that young man is to- 
day a very successful superintendent of a large mill 
and my prediction is he will continue to go on up 
the ladder of success. 

So much for that, OLD-TIMER. Now, let’s get down 
to my idea and see what we can do about it. With all 
of this human relations and collective bargaining we 
overseers and superintendents have to contend with 
today, I am of the opinion that personality, the thing 
you called “It” in that article, is of greater impor- 
tance to the success of us overseers and superintend- 
ents today than ever before. We have here at our mills 
about 50 overseers and second hands on account of 
running three shifts, and I would like to have some 
pointers on how to discuss this important item of per- 
sonality with those men. Can a man who is not spe- 
cially endowed by heredity with a pleasing personality, 
develop it? 

Undoubtedly yes, Jim. Let me give you a few sim- 
ple illustrations: Take any bright young country boy 
who has never been about much, has always eaten his 
meals at home, usually in a big hurry to get through 
to go to the old swimming hole or to get at his chores. 
He had not had the opportunity to see good table 
manners or even to respect his own mother as he 
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should. Now take that young man into your home and 
explain to him why he should not gulp his food, why 
he should use knife, fork and spoon rather than his 
fingers, why he should pull the lady’s chair out for 
her, why he should say “Sir” to his elders, etc. Don’t 
you and every reader we have know that the young 
man will not only fall right in line with your coach- 
ing, but he will enjoy it, he will have a brighter look 
in his eye, he will begin to realize how much real 
pleasure he gets out of being courteous to people, he 
will have an entirely new outlook upon life, he will 
enjoy being with people, he will study the good man- 
ners of other people and emulate them. Yes, he will 
endeavor to improve on them. 


See what I mean, JIM. Well, Personality can be ac- 
quired the same way. Any man ¢an improve his per- 
sonality if he will make a study of it and be ever on 
the alert to observe in other men what he realizes is 
personality in those men. Some men can say “No” and 
not offend you in the least, while other men can say, 
“Good morning” in a way that will make you mad. 
One man can get loom fixers to inspect the shuttle ev- 
ery time they go to a loom to tie on a warp or to down 
a flag, while another man tries it and the fixers say, 
“To hell with him.” One man speaks kindly to his 
children and they adore him; another man yells at 
his and brandishes a switch and you hear the kids say 
“Look out, there comes my old man.” 

Yes, I know these illustrations are rather amateur- 
ish, but give them thought, JIM, and you will find 
they all have a bearing on Personality. They show you 
the inner man, so to speak, and they reveal what you 
may expect if you encounter that man in a business 
way. 

Personality, JIM, is that simple thing which makes 
you like or dislike a man and how in Heck so many 
people seem to want to be disliked is a mystery which 
OLD-TIMER has never been able to solve. Especially 
when it is so easy to acquire a personality which will 
make you friends everywhere you go. 

You read one book which claims personality is most- 
ly hereditary. You read another which leans toward 
the physical, another emotional and another the so- 
called psychological. But they all aim toward the same 
goal, just as Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian and all 
other Christian religions lead toward the same goal. 
Sure we must admit that some men are naturally in- 
clined toward a pleasing personality which may be 
termed hereditary, but still it is a fact that many men 
who have good personalities have parents who are as 
nasty as any you find. Do not misunderstand me, JIM. 
I know that a young man who has parents of good 
personality has a darn good start on the boy whose 
parents do not have it, but from years and years of 
study and observation we do claim that any intelligent 
man can acquire personality and that he can always 
improve on the personality he already has. 

Handicaps may be overcome to acquire personality. 
For example, last summer when air raid groups were 
first being formed I had the pleasure of hearing a 
fine talk made by a veteran of World War I. When the 
man took the stand many in the audience almost 
gasped at his looks. He was not only a victim of shell 
shockk but the whole side of his face had been shot 
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away, leaving him terribly disfigured, and he could 
only partly open his mouth. Before he finished (and 
he was not an orator by any means), the audience had 
forgotten all about his ugly face and twisted mouth; 
in fact, we did not even see it any more, because that 
man had Personality. 

Somewhere I saw a chart entitled Personality as re- 
vealed by patterns of behavior, and although I can- 
not remember all of the items it covered, I do re- 
member a few; probably enough to give you an idea 
of some of the things you should try to develop and 
also some of the things you should try to avoid. 

Suppose we divide the items into three groups be- 
cause many authors claim that personality is devel- 
oped by Mental, Emotional and Physical Habits. 

Mental Habits to acquire: Enthusiasm, Confidence, 
Observation, Initiative, Concentration. Habits to elim- 
inate: Egotism, Pessimism, Lying. 

Emotional Habits to acquire: Faith, Love, Hos- 
pitality, Loyalty, Tolerance. To avoid: Jealousy, Self- 
ishness, Passing-the-Buck. 

Physical Habits to acquire: Energy, Dignity, 
Cleanliness, Relaxation, Cheerfulness. To avoid: Over- 
work, Being Irritable, Sour Look, Slouchiness. 

You can add many more items to the list when 
you begin to actually try to build up Personality. 
Here’s one, a very important one I left out: Help 
Others. That item will give you more real pleasure 
than you ever expected could be had for so little ex- 
ertion. 

When you hear someone say, “Oh, he was born 
with a pleasing personality’—that may be true to a 
certain extent, but don’t kid yourself into thinking 
that the person referred to can’t be nasty if he 
wanted to. He does not want to and that is what you 
have got to get into that stubborn head of yours if 
you ever expect to have a pleasing personality. You 
must want to—and want to hard—then you must back 
up that “want” with a study of yourself. You know 
when you are not doing the things which go to make 
a pleasing personality. The trouble is you have never 
tried to do anything about it. You can’t make much 
progress by simply thinking, “I am going to build up 
a better Personality.” You must take the matter seri- 
ously. Start a private record of yourself, something 
like this: 





PERSONALITY SCORE CARD 





} 


| | | 
| Sun. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. |Thurs.| Fri. 





Friends 
Cleanly 
dressed 








Helpful 











Unselfish 

















Add other items as they come up in your daily 
life. Take only one item a day to concentrate on, but 
if one of the other items occurs during your day’s 
work, grade yourself on it, too. Gosh, you say, that is 


(Continued on page 114) 
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STREAMLINED FOR POWER SAVING 


The War Program of the United States demands from the textile industry of the 
country no small measure of co-operation. 





a tte 


In order to obtain the best results possible, the mill men have turned almost 100% to 
the use of those textile products which have proven themselves to be the best obtainable. 


Our records show that approximately 75% of the cotton spinning spindles of the 
country are now equipped with the Original CUTLER Patented Power Saving Spinning 
Tape. 





The savings realized by the use of CUTLER Spinning Tape speak for themselves. 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Southern Representative 
M. BRADFORD HODGES 
P. O. BOX 752 ATLANTA, GA. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


What Became 
of the Twist? 


A question concerning the interesting report 
of “Contributor No. 7368” in the July issue. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7368” has done a good job on 
the tests to determine the difference between theoreti- 
cal and actual twist, as reported on page 121 of the 
July issue of COTTON. I admire his patience in mak- 
ing sO many individual tests on each spindle of a 216- 
spindle spinning frame. 

However, there seems to be a discrepancy between 
the results of the actual twist in the yarn, as deter- 
mined with a Smith tester, and the twist that should 
have been in the finished yarn according to the actual 
traveler revolutions per minute and the actual speed 
of the front roll on the finished bobbin. His report 
would have been even more interesting if he had 
continued his investigations to explain this discrep- 
ancy. 

The actual front roll speed on the full bobbin was 
154.5 r.p.m. Therefore, (154.5 * 3.1416) — 485 
inches of untwisted yarn was delivered per minute. 
Twist is inserted between the front roll and the trav- 
eler, causing the yarn to contract. According to the 
report the twist multiplier was about 4.7. The con- 
sensus seems to be that the contraction due to twist 
with a 4.7 multiplier will be about 7.5 per cent. Then, 
485 x .925 — 448.6 inches per minute to pass 
through the traveler. 

The actual speed of the traveler on a full bobbin 
was 7786 r.p.m. 7786 r.p.m. — 448.6 — 17.35 turns 
per inch which should be in the yarn on the full 
bobbin. 

The actual T, P. I. in the yarn, full bobbin, was 
given as 15.56 turns (Smith tester). This gives an 
unexplained loss of 1.79 turns per inch, or 10.3 per 
cent, between what should be in the yarn and what 
the Smith tester shows. 

I suppose it can be assumed that the speeds as 
given are actual, as there would be no difficulty in 
testing the instrument used for accuracy. Assuming 
the speeds to be accurate, if the traveler is turning 
at 7786 r.p.m. and if 448.6 inches of yarn are passing 
through the traveler each minute, there are 17.35 
turns per inch going somewhere, and it is reasonable 
to believe that it must be in the yarn. 

I realize that the contraction of 7.5 per cent, due 
to twist, may be open to argument, but there can be 
no argument as to there being some contraction, and 
numbers of tests seem to indicate that the figure of 
7.5 per cent is reasonable for a multiplier of 4.7. 

The possibility naturally arises that the discrepan- 





WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 


* 


cy lies in the tests on the Smith tester. In one place 
in his article, ““CONTRIBUTOR No. 7368” states that 5 
inches of yarn are used for each test, but in another 
place he refers to the tester as having a 10-inch base. 
There would of course be a less percentage of error 
on a 10-inch test than on 5 inches. 

It is interesting to observe, however, that the 
actual twist that showld be in the yarn, as calculated 
above, is close enough for all practical! purposes to the 
theoretical twist, (17.50 T. P. I.) which everybody 
uses in determining the twist gear to be used for a 
given yarn. From the report, therefore, it would ap- 
pear that the losses in speeds due to slippage just 
about balance the contraction due to twist. 

I hope to see replies to this article from other 
readers, as I consider this report one of the best that 
has been published on the subject. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7381 


Controlling Sizings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7378”, on page 124 of the July 
issue, raises the question as to the best method of 
keeping correct sizings in the card room, and he says 
that he has used a system for correcting lap weights 
in the picker room and wonders if this is better than 
correcting his sizings at the drawing. 

In answer to this contributor’s questions, I would 
say that the experiences of mills which re-circulate 
the air in the picker room and keep the picker room as 
well as the card room adequately humidified and un- 
der proper humidity control have shown that prac- 
tically no changes in drafts are ever necessary except 
when changing numbers or cotton. This seems to 
prove rather conclusively that if you can send the 
proper amount of cotton to the card room in each lap, 
and this cotton is well blended so as to have uniform 
drafting qualities, you will get the proper weight of 
drawing sliver without having to change draft gears. 

Since few mills have humidified picker rooms and 
can maintain a constant moisture regain in the laps, 
it is common practice to use some method of weigh- 
ing the laps ‘to compensate for variations in the 
amount of moisture in these. If this compensation is 
accurate, it will amount to the same thing as humidi- 
fying the picker room and keeping the lap weights 
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constant. These moisture regain correction systems 
are designed to keep the amount of cotton in the lap 
constant instead of keeping the total weight constant. 
Obviously, if the amount of moisture in the lap varies, 
the total weight of the lap must likewise vary to 
maintain a constant amount of cotton in the lap. 

There are two generally used methods for making 
these corrections in lap weights to compensate for 
fluctuating moisture conditions. One of these is by 
means of an ordinary hygrometer from which read- 
ings are taken periodically and the lap weights ad- 
justed accordingly, and the other method involves the 
use of a direct reading regain indicating instrument. 
The manufacturers of these direct reading instru- 
ments claim that about 400 mills employ that system, 
so it is quite likely that the majority of those who 
attempt to correct the weights of the laps for mois- 
ture variations use a direct reading instrument. One 
such instrument is actuated by a small bundle of cot- 
ton which of course changes weight with changes in 
the moisture in the air, and indicates the change in 
weight as a percentage of regain on the dial of the 
instrument. In using any moisture correction system 
it is assumed that since the pickers are fed with the 
same air which surrounds the hygrometer or the re- 
gain indicating device, the cotton coming from the 
pickers will contain the amount of moisture shown by 
that device or by a calculation based on the hygrom- 
eter. People who have used these correction systems 
and who have made a great many laboratory tests to 
check them claim that after the cotton has gone 
through the beaters and screens on the pickers it will 
contain almost exactly the amount of moisture which 
it should contain to agree with the relative humidity 
in the picker room. By adjusting the weights of the 
laps to agree with this moisture regain, the laps will 
all contain the same amount of actual cotton. 

From this point on, it is of the utmost importance 
not to make any sizings unless these are made under 
controlled standard atmospheric conditions for testing, 
or unless these sizings are corrected for moisture 
variations in the same manner that the laps have 
been corrected. It is perfectly evident that if the 
picker room shows only 5 per cent moisture regain, 
and the laps have been made light on that account, 
the drawing is going to size light if the place where 
the sizings are made is not properly humidified, or if 
no allowance is made for the dryness of the sliver. 
A number of mills which do not have thoroughly hu- 
midified card rooms use this same moisture correction 
system for checking the weight of sliver and roving. 
The method of making these sizings with respect to 
moisture regain is exactly the same as the method of 
correcting a lap weight. 

I have known of cases where the weight of the 
lap was corrected, but the mill had little or no hu- 
midity in the card room, and when the sliver weighed 
up light, they would change draft gears to heavy it. 
That of course defeats the purpose of correcting the 
weight of the picker lap, since abnormally dry sliver 
has got to size on the light side to make yarn of the 
proper weight. 

If a moisture correction system is used in the 
picker room, it has got to be used all through the mill, 
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unless of course the mill is well enough humidified 
with good humidity controllers so that it does not have 
any moisture variation inside of the plant. Our ex- 
perience with these moisture correction systems has 
been that they are very good if properly used, but 
quite useless unless they are followed throughout the 
plant. 

If a mill has a good blending system, the only rea- 
son for changing gears on drawing is to compensate 
for the variations in the picker laps, and if the picker 
laps have been carefully weighed, any variations in 
them that will affect the weight of the drawing sliver 
will be variations in moisture. If a lap has pur- 
posely been made light or heavy to compensate for 
these moisture variations, the sliver should have the 
proper weight in a properly conditioned card room, 
but unless the card room is properly conditioned, the 
sliver will be just as light or just as heavy in propor- 
tion as the lap was, and for the same reason. The 
moisture correction system has therefore got to be 
carried all the way through to be useful. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7379 


Blade or Spike Beater 
on Finisher Picker 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Are best results obtained from blade or spike 
beater on the finishing picker? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7294 
EDITOR COTTON: 

My preference is toward the Kirschner (spike) fin- 
isher beater on pickers. This beater opens the stock 
in an extremely nice fashion preparatory to carding. 
The Kirschner beater will not take the abuse that a 
blade beater will stand, and it requires constant watch- 
ing, however. 

With the older opening systems, frequently particles 
of iron would get mixed in with the stock. When this 
occurred and the metal came in contact with the 
Kirschner beater, the pins would become flattened 
down or broken off; consequently the lap would be 
bad when these pins were damaged. This might ne- 
cessitate the purchase of a new set of lags for the 
beater. 

Then too, when the beater is inspected after con- 
siderable usage, the pins show a very definite wear on 
the points. These points become bent or worn from 
contact with the stock. Very often this wear takes 
the form of making a burr on the back side of the 
point; that is, the side of the pin which does not beat 
against the stock. These burrs on the spikes will make 
more nips than most anything else. When this occurs 
the safe thing to do is to replace the lags of the beat- 
er. However, these burrs may be filed down and 
smoothed off. 

In the case of a blade beater under similar circum- 
stances, the ends are swapped, thus giving a new beat- 
ing surface to the beater. In the case of mixed fibers 
the work of the Kirschner beater is almost indispensa- 
ble. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7308 
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How to make Good Motors 


NEW 
Catalogue 


Lists and describes the most 

complete stock bearing 

service available. Write for 
your free copy. 





BETTER 


Are your motors delivering the type of performance 
you have a right to expect? Before you blame the 
motor—check the bearings. Are they assisting in 
the operation or do they retard it? Are replacements 
too frequent. . . too costly? 





It makes little difference whether you are buying, 
building or repairing motors, JOHNSON BRONZE 
can help you. In new equipment we can help you 
design the type of bearing that will guarantee the 
most efficient operation. For replacements, we offer 
you the largest range of sizes and types in bearings 
available. In order to get the most from your motors 
—consult with JOHNSON BRONZE. Let us help you 
make good motors BETTER. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


C/leeve BEARING HEADOQOUARTER 
530 SOUTH MILL STREET « NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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How to “Box’”’ 
a New Shuttle 


You can keep your shuttles in better condition and 
your loom running better if you will carefully “box” 
your new shuttle. 

The following set of simple rules has been gen- 
erally adopted for a number of years throughout the 
textile industry as the best way to install new shuttles 
and get the best results. 

See that the reed is smooth and without sharp 
edges or burrs, and the reed is parallel and squared 
up correctly. See that the fork and grate are correct. 

Remove all possible rough places on race and in 
loom box. See that the slot in the lay end where the 
empty bobbin is discharged has no sharp or rough 
edges. 

See that the bobbin support is in good condition. 

See that the battery is tight on the stud. 

If the binder is worn badly, replace with a new 
one or re-cover. Sand all, rough places and edges. If 
the loom box leather is in~bad condition, take time 
to replace. This also applies to the box mouth leather. 

See that the box front is set so that the point of 
the shuttle tip will be exactly in the center of the 
picker stick slot in the lay end. 

Set the binder eccentric stud to the correct point— 
adjusting the binder opening by means of the stud. 

If the picker is not in splendid condition, put on 
a new picker. | 

See that the picker is parallel. 
portant. 

Adjust the packing that is back of the picker in 
the lay end to see that the shuttle is in proper posi- 
tion for bobbin transferring. The shuttle should be 
permanently set so that when the new bobbin is trans- 
ferred into the shuttle, the first and second rings 
(nearest the butt end) of the new bobbin will straddle 
the first ring on the old bobbin. 

See that the transfer hammer is lowered suffi- 
ciently to insert the bobbin correctly in the new grip, 
which is naturally stiffer than the grip that was in 
the old shuttle. The hammer has most likely been 
raised as the old grip weakened or became limber. 
Also see that the hammer does not roll the bobbin in 
on either side of the shuttle, 

See that all shades of harness are adjusted cor- 
rectly and level. If not, you will have much trouble. 

Be sure that all the power possible is taken off of 
the picking motion. 

Power adjustment can be made easier; important 
—the reed and harness motions determine the shed; 
therefore, it is better to be sure to see that the reed 
closing is correct. 

The shuttle should enter the shed when the shed 
is ready for receiving it and should be leaving the 
shed on the opposite side of the loom, when the shed 
is not too tight on the shuttle. 

Do not pick the shuttle out of the box too early as 
this will cause “wash-boarding” of the shuttle. 

A late picking loom requires more power. 

Determine the power by adjusting the power on 
the picker sticks so as to get the shuttle across. the 


This is very im- 
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loom on proper time. Then adjust the binder and 
check strap on the opposite end of the loom to hold 
the shuttle. 

The dagger should clear the “frog” at least one- 
half inch. 

Inspect every loom as often as possible to see that 
the shuttle is boxing correctly, at least once every 
shift. 

The time to make all necessary loom adjustments 
is when the warp is out. Then the loom will run out 
the next warp with very little trouble or adjustment. 

The foregoing instructions on “boxing” a new 
shuttle were taken from a “better weaving chart for 
the better care of shuttles” recently published by the 
Southern Shuttles Division of Steel Heddle Manufac- 
turing Company, Greenville, S. C., and distributed to 
the mills in an effort to assist in securing greater 
efficiency from shuttles. The chart also included the 
following recommendations: 

Keep shuttle smooth with fine emery or sand pa- 
per. Do not rasp with a file or scrape with a sharp 
blade. 

Polish shuttle with a mixture of one half shellac 
and one half linseed oil, also use a little tallow. 

When aligning or straightening grips it is best to 
remove the grip from the shuttle. If attempted while 
in the shuttle you may crack the shuttle or break the 


grip, or just re-locate the trouble. 





Don’t Spread Grinders 
Out Too Mueh 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Today, many mills have extended the work load on 
the card grinder unwittingly and in a manner and ex- 
tent which may seriously interfere with his routine 
but nevertheless important task of keeping his section 
of cards in prime working condition. We refer specifi- 
cally to those mills which have increased the number 
of cards assigned to the card tender. In a few mills, 
where the card tender had an assignment of 20 to 25 
cards, this number has been raised to 40 or 50 and in 
one case even 60, In this latter mill, however, the card 
hand does not have to hang the laps or set out the 
empty cans. 

When the card tender has 40 or more cards to lap, 
clean and doff, he must keep on the move and watch 
every step he takes, There is no time to lose if the 
job is kept up. Consequently, there are more tailings 
going through to cause licker-in chokes and card 
break downs, more screens to be set on account of be- 
ing knocked down by chokes, and more smashed cloth- 
ing originating from the same source. The usual quota 
of cards for the average grinder is 30 cards. If he is 
called upon to put up three cards in the usual 8-hour 
shift and to start three cards to grinding, he has 
about all that he can do, when the time required to 
do this work correctly is added to that consumed in 
fixing belts, making minor repairs, and attending to 
other details on the section. Thus, when in addition to 
his normal tasks he must unchoke three times as many 
cards and spend plenty of time raising bent licker-in 
teeth, lifting up smashed-on clothing, replacing 
screens which have been knocked down, something 
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that only paint can insure. 

Your first trial will convince 
you that Wallustre Extra-Hiding 
really has these eight outstand- 
ing advantages: 









































2. Stays white longer 

3. One-coat hides black 

4. Modern synthetic vehicle 
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your Devoe Maintenance Rep- 
resentative can help you select 
the specialized type you need. 
Write today for descriptive pam- 
phlet WL-13 on Devoe Wallustre 
Maintenance Paints. 
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Science has proved that properly ; 
painted walls and ceilings can : 


gressive management knows that 


laboratories has come the new : 
Extra-Hiding High Gloss Wallustre ; 
to help increase the light avail- ; 
able in your plant — daylight or ; 


protection against deterioration ;° 


1. Amazing initial whiteness ; 





6. Brushes smoothly—easy to 


7. Ideal for spray application ; 
8. Economical—high spread- 7 


If conditions in your plant :; 
indicate a paint with high resis- : 
tance to moisture, fungi or fumes, : 
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must suffer and it will probably be the routine card 
grinding operation. 

It is, therefore, reasonable to suggest that when 
spreading the work load of the card tenders, the num- 
ber of cards assigned to the grinder be reduced to 
allow for the time necessary in taking care of the in- 
creased number of little jobs that the grinder must 
take care of to keep the cards in production. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7377 


High Card Speeds? No! 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 144 of the April 1942 issue of COTTON I 
find the following questions with regard to card speed 
put by “CONTRIBUTOR No, 7350”: 

1. If the doffer speed is changed from 6 to 9 
r.p.m., I feel that the licker-in should be stepped up 
from 400 to 600 r.p.m., in order to get the same 
cleaning. 

2. Is that true? 

3. If so, what should happen to the settings? 

4. Should they be opened or closed, and if so, 
how much? 

Let us study the first question: 

Why are the teeth in the licker-in fillet arranged 
spirally? The licker-in teeth pass through the fringe 
of fibers at such a high velocity that if they are not 
scattered over the shell of the licker-in, a tooth will 
strike the fringe of cotton exactly where the previous 
one struck, thus injuring the fibers. 

In order that this may not happen, several sep- 
arate spirals are laid side-by-side, the distance be- 
tween two rounds of any one spiral being 1-inch. 

From such an arrangement it should be seen that 
as the teeth of the licker-in pass through the fringe 
of cotton, a lateral action is obtained at all times 
which makes it impossible for the fibers that have 
received a combing action from one spiral of teeth to 
fall or come back to the same groove. 

It can likewise be seen that the fibers are not 
straight when hanging over the nose of the feed 
plate, and must have been stripped of any foreign 
matter. 

Machine builders are not asleep. They know that 
a licker-in surface speed of about 1,000 feet per 
minute will clean the sheet of lap. A higher speed 
may take the stock around a second time. 

My answer to the second question is No, for the 
reasons explained in my answer to the first question. 

In answer to the third question, how can the speed 
of the licker-in change the settings? When you speed 
the licker-in, the teeth strike the same inch of lap 
oftener—that is all. 

Answering the fourth question, I would state that 
settings should not be changed for the reason that a 
high speed acts oftener on the fibers and makes no 
difference in the settings. Would you change the set- 
tings on a picker if you speeded up the beater? Of 
course not. Should you speed up the cylinder to say 
200 r.p.m., what would happen if the fillet should 
break? Think it over. 

WASH (R. I.) 
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Preventing Tapes from 
Jumping Off Spindles 


Method given to set idler when overhauling 
tape carriage pulleys on spinning . . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

When overhauling tape carriage pulleys on spinning 
frame, please give the best procedure so as to prevent 
tapes jumping off during the following months, es- 
pecially on Fales & Jenks spinning? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7296 
EDITOR COTTON: 

When overhauling tape carriage pulleys on the spin- 
ning frames, it is most essential that the idlers are 
placed correctly. It is a very good idea to first mark 
on the idler bar where each idler is fastened before it 
is removed. This can be done either with a scratch- 
awl or a center punch. 

After the idler is placed back on the idler bar at 
its proper place, then the angle of the pulley may be 
set by using a jig. This jig can be made from a piece 
of wood. Take a wooden plank and cut one end at an 
angle to correspond with the angle at which the idler 
runs when properly set. The other end of the plank 
is set squarely on the floor, This gives a rough guide 
for setting these idler pulleys. 

The guide may be fitted to the pulley and support 
so snugly that these angles will be practically the 
same. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7303 








Revolving Clearers 


EDITOR COTTON: 
Do revolving top clearers for drawing frames justi- 
fy the expense of installation, and if so, how? 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7292 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have found that the revolving top clearers of draw- 
ing frames are very desirable since they keep the top 
clearer waste from accumulating and dropping into 
the stock. I do not think that they fit over the cir- 
cumference of the rolls as snuggly and clean the rolls 
as well as stationary clearers, however. 

If the individual drawing tenders are able and do 
keep these stationary clearers picked and in good con- 
dition, then the revolving type clearers have nothing 
to offer in advantage over the stationary type. How- 
ever, most of the drawing operatives are inclined to 
neglect this picking of the clearers until the waste 
turns loose in such a quantity as to choke the trumpet 
and thus break down the end of sliver. 

In running colored work there is no safe schedule 
for picking these clearers because some stocks make 
an unusual amount of clearer waste, while the waste 
from other colors is light. There is one point which 
should be made here, and that concerns the neglect of 
the bottom clearers. This criticism is especially ap- 
plicable to the drawing frames which have the re- 
volving type of top clearers. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7310 
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More Clean Sliver 
From Cards 


Is assured when you stop using 
oil that leaks from bearings to 
soak card clothing and _ stain 


stock. 


7 out of 10 mills get highest 
production of clean sliver and 
insure against oil rot. of card 
clothing by using drip-less, waste- 
less NON-FLUID OlL—asts 


from 3 to 5 times longer than oil. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, 11. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Check Strap Life 





PENN-TAN Leather 


PENN-TAN Hairless Check Strap 
Leather has been developed 
especially for this purpose. In 
checking efficiency, toughness, 
and wearing qualities it com- 
pares favorably with the best 
imported hair-on leathers. 


Only the heaviest and finest 
domestic hides are tanned by 
a special tannage and curried 
to bring out the qualities de- 
manded by check strap service. 
Long use on every type of loom 
has conclusively demonstrated 
PENN-TAN's ability to ‘take it.” 


When next you order Check 
Straps be sure to specify PENN- 
TAN. If your regular supplier 
can not furnish PENN-TAN 
Straps, we will gladly advise 
you where they can be obtained. 

















Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 104) 


going to be a lot of bother. No, not after you get start- 
ed on it. Besides, no man has ever accomplished much 
without some effort. 

Reminds me of the young man getting his college 
degree. He went home, secured a good book to read, 
lit his pipe and sat down to wait for Success to come 
along. One night, hearing a rap on his door, he said, 
“Come in”. Success opened the door, and the young 
man gazed in amazement, saying, ““You look like Hard 
Work to me”, and slammed the door in the face of 
Success. You gotta work for it, brother. 

But what a source of happiness once you do make 
up your mind to go after it and begin to see yourself 
improving. It takes backbone, determination, to make 
yourself carry out any program of study. But once 
you get over that first hump, it is no longer hard. It 
becomes a pleasure and an inspiration because you 
realize you are master of yourself and that you are 
on the road to success. 

You earn your living by your work in the daytime, 
but your promotion comes by studying at night. Do 
you know about the OLD-TIMER course of study which 
is free for the asking? 

Start yourself a personal file, and as you get an 
idea from reading an article, file that idea under its 
proper classification. For example, if you hear some 
man explain a better way to get an even card sliver, 
file that under Cards. If you read an instructive ar- 
ticle on spinning, clip it out and file it under Spinning, 
If you hear a good talk on Loom Fixing, make notes 
of the talk and put them in your file on Weaving. 
Build up a file of useful information which you can 
look through from time to time and get new ideas to 
apply to your work. All you need for such a file are 
regular 814x11 letter file holders and a box to keep 
them in, | 

Most any man you ever hear speak will say some- 
thing of interest to you, and the reason you do not 
profit by all these things you hear is you soon forget 
them. But if you will make notes of the items you 
are interested in and file them in your file, then you 
will begin to build up a store of knowledge which 
will be invaluable to you in your work. 

By the way, JIM, the file you started several years 
ago must have a lot of good information in it by this 
time. 

Who, me? Oh, yes, yes. You were asking how many 
miles it is to— 

There you go. Asleep again. I said files, not miles. 
Why in Heck did you eat so much dinner, anyway? 

No, OLD-TIMER, ] wasn’t asleep. I can concentrate 
better with my eyes closed. 

Yeah, and you seem to sleep better with your eyes 
closed, too. 

Oh, I heard all you had to say about Personality, 
and I think it is gratifying for men to know that 
Personality can be acquired, that a man can improve 
on his personality the same as he can improve on his 
manners or improve on an ugly disposition. All of 
this of course depends on the man. That is, he must 
make a study of the problem, and I suppose that ex- 
plains why you sent me that large book on Human Re- 





lations and Collective Bargaining. Although we do 
not have a union contract, you want me to study that 
book and be prepared in case we ever do have to face 
those problems. | 

Right you are, JIM. Even if you never do have a 
contract with the union, you should study the book, 
for the valuable information it contains not only in 
regard to contracts and rulings which have been 
handed down by courts and arbitration boards, but 
for the direct bearing human relations has on per- 
sonality. Never before in the history of textile manu- 
facturing has personality played so important a role 
in the success of overseers and superintendents. Over- 
seers and superintendents all over the country have 
lost their jobs because they were not prepared for the 
“new order” of management which confronts all men 
today, matters not whether they are working under a 
union contract or not. 

It is simply appalling to see the number of over- 
seers and superintendents who have been successful 
manufacturers, men who have been with one firm for 
10 or 15 years and have proven beyond any doubt that 
they know how to run their jobs until this great 
change in relation to management of operatives has 
come about—then to see them lose out because they 
have not been alert enough to prepare themselves for 
the big change. Personality, JIM, is a big factor in 
the new order of textile management, and the man 
who does not wake up to that fact and study like the 
dickens to prepare himself for it will be lucky if his 
name does not appear in the textile magazines as 
“Retired”. 

You do not have to be an expert in psychology to 
make an intelligent study of yourself. In fact, if you 
will only apply to yourself your observations of other 
people you will be getting somewhere fast. You no- 
tice the speech habits of people you come in contact 
with, you notice their dress habits, you notice their 
behavior, you notice their likable ways, you notice 
how they please or displease, how they get things 
done or fail to get them done— 

QO. K., then, if you can analyze such traits in other 
people you certainly can analyze them in yourself. But 
remember, you must write down, not just think, these 
impressions and study them; study yourself the same 
way as you would study anyone else, but do it sys- 
tematically and you will profit by it. 

If you werk 40 hours per week and allow 56 hours 
for sleep (which you do not get) and 14 hours for 
meals (gosh, you sure could eat a lot of grub allow- 
ing 40 minutes for each meal) you will have 58 hours 
left. What are you doing with all of that spare time 
every week? Could you spare a couple of those hours 
per day to prepare yourself for that $10,000.00 job, 
or to be admitted to the bar as a lawyer. or to learn 
any foreign language you would like to learn, or to 
prepare yourself for any vocat‘on which a college ed- 
ucation would prepare you for. In four years, do you 
ask? No, a college education is usually considered a 
four-year course, but you have enough spare time, if 
you will use it, to finish any college course in much 
less than four years. 

Say, is it worth taking up some, yes only a small 
portion of your spare time, to prepare yourself for 
promotion, for that position you have always wanted? — 
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know, because of 68 years of ex- 
perience, that BORNE SCRYMSER 
WOOL OILS give them not only the 
| highest quality but value as well. 





% BRETON OILS FOR wool 

+ XX SAPONIFIED OIL FOR WOOL 
* RER SPECIAL WOOL OIL | 
x $5 WOOL OIL 





Highest quality also in: 
_ Apron Oils « Shear Oils » Loom Oils 


Comb Box Lubricants 
High Pressure Greases 


High Temperature Greases 


BRETON 


—~ 


This Seo! Your e ry A ce 
is i 








“BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY | 


Originators of the BRETON MINERO?t PROCESS for FIBRE CONDITIONING 


iene ELIZABETH, N. J- CHARLOTTE, N- C. 












60 WAL 
KER ST.. NEW YORK C | ' 
rTy cPARTANBURG. s Cc (aA GRANGE. & A 


The 
y reduce the overhead that ; NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 
underfoot and mat : ° at IS 7 AUSTIN M KNIGHT FREDERICL EKSTRAND , 
erially incréa wEST YARMOUTH MASS sTAFFORD SPRINGS CONN } 
employee effici se HENRY F GRAUL s. T DOUGLAS JR ' 
lency : sPRINGFIELD MASS wesTwooet MASS 
Darnell C mi SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
LONG BEAC Crp. Ltd. a H 4 siEVER m c YOUNG | 
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_ TURN OUT TEXTILES Garter 


“wali 





\ @ Now that top-speed is demanded in textile production... 
there’s a greater-than-ever need for TOLEDO accuracy, speed 
and dependability at every weighing point in your plant! 
Toledos appeal to practical men... these scales expertly de- 
signed for every textile weighing job... ruggedly built to “take 
it’! Send now for illustrated “Toledo Textile Book.” Toledo 








AS AT NE NE 





Get 
MAXIMUM 


‘Were getting an 


production “ge (Wak . 





from your 
winders — 
equip with 


ABINGTON WEAVERS KNOTTER 


The COMPLETE knotter! Tails 
automatically scissor clipped,any 
length from 5/16” to minus 1/16”, 
always uniform. Tight, compact, 
non-slip knots. Increases produc- 
tion, decreases seconds. Send 
bobbin of yarn for Sample Knot 
Card — no charge. 


REQUEST KNOTTER CATALOG 


ABINGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. @¢ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











Yardage Scales 


Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


TOLEDO TEXTILE SCALES 








Accurate PRINTED weights eliminate 

costly human errors in reading and 
recording weight figures! Toledo 
ih i tasenetals meets Textile production 
4 needs with unerring printed records 
= and greatest speed! Prints BIG figures 
@ FAST...on thick tickets...sheets . 
... Or strips... with extra copies. ¥ 





- 


¥TILE CHEMICALS 


‘A 
=, 





= Increase production speed 
by correcting faults in the 
treatment of all types of 
synthetic yarns, blend 
yarns, cotton, dnd wool. 


Popular in the Kali Line 
Are: — Hydroxy* Penetra- 
tors, Finishing Ojlls, ard 
sizes for Rayon, Acetate 
and Bemberg. 


Waterproofing products, 
one and two bath methods; 
also containing anti-mildew. 


*(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


1410 N. Front St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the cr = ' of literature on textile subjects as pr 2 by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 


operation and management. 


ese reference books and catalogs are 


ree for the asking and there is no obligation 


involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


S. MILL WNOTES—Special bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


4. HOW FACTORING CAN oeeaee PROFITS 
how f rin in keep 


> actoring works 

=. — “itauld . 3 attitude D3 ie tow 
a Sag PO ical balance sheet.— 

Cont -» New York City. 


mp AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


Ooi. STEWART FENCES — Illustrated catalog 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 
industrial uses.—STEWART IRON WORKS COM- 
PANY, INC.. Covington, Ky. 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of tl- 
tions showing vrvarious of elevated steel 
tamks, constructed and erect by manufacturers as 


MPANY , Newnan, Ga. 


104. FENCE FACTS—A new booklet illustrating 
and describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanti facts sbout fence.—PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION, idgeport, Conn. 


05. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings, the finish 
that stays wane, stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing.—FE. I. ‘DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER .Oneeh— The in- 
teresting Jllustrated boeklet containing facts about 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free on request.— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Dlustrated leaflets 

bing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 

mel] floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORES, Greenwood, 8. C. 


itt. att OE TERANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMID! Y—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and ~* ons devices ~" ~ humidifiers, 





controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.: alee, lap t 
indicators . picker room. —AMERIC DISTR. 
ING CO., Providence, R. L 


112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
tions of flooring including hard maple for > indetriahe 
with textile and general photographs. — ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO., uiktesianaer, Wis. 


114. HARD MAPLE FLOORING—Featuring close- 
wp of Northern Hard Maple Flooring and specimen 
pieces to show grades, prepared for architects, build- 
ers and others when considering flooring grade re- 
} ange lees FLOORING MFRS. ASSN., 

cago, . 





115. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
**‘Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer method of humidifi- 
cation. Bulletin 1140 — PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


119. naNoneet OF SASS ALLOYS—45 
page booklet on constitution, properties, magnesium 
= ——- including working and machining. Data 
shee also available to fabricators. —AMERICAN 
MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 


120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
12-page book illustrating modern, automatic-indicat- 
ing scales for all requirements of the textile indus- 
try.—TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


123. THE RIGHT PAINT FOR YOUR PLANT— 
Illustrated booklet on paints for mill interiors, ex- 
teriors, mill villages —U. 8S. GUTTA , 
PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. 


124. THE PAINT OF TOMORROW, TODAY—Bul- 


letin describing one-coat flat wall paint. Also other 
painting inform: ation.—DEVOE AND RAYNOLDS 
CO., INC., New York, N. 


‘POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


202. TEXTILE MOTORS—Bulletin on ball-bearing 
motors for loom drives and all — euglientions.— 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO., Chic Mi. 


207. DAYTON es BELT eataLee—a 32 page 

klet on power drives, arranged so that anyone 
can select the proper standard drive for any condi- 
tion. It also provides data for the calculation of 
drives where acquired.—T DAYTON RUBBER 
MFG. CO., Dept. C-1l, Dayton, Ohio. 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
ulrements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
ER CO., Akron, Ohio. 
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213. te + ea ge ar ee booklet com- 
we Te EK RR 
rication and also nnin gn an 
ol of wee oils one TEXAS C COMPANY, New 
or 


214. NORMA-HOFFMANN is BEARINGS CATALOG 
—NORMA-HOFFMA ORP., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and d 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers. Harness Straps, Lag , 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting. at 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


217. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers eu 
boxes, combs. outing, G & K “Hairitan’ 
GRATON & KNIGHT orcester, Mass. 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
494 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings. including textile uses. types, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both isa issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


224. LEATHER BELT DRIVES — Clear, concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center ivoted 
motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- 
lection tables, other sertinent data. — SOUTHERN 
BELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—44 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bearia 
graphited oil-lesas bearings. bronze bars, babbitt 
metals.—-THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
e- Rage oO. 


27. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA BOOK—Complete book showing many drive 
a ™ easy selection with engineering in- 


— special V-Belt drives. No 
915 1 ROCK WOO MFG. CO , Indianapolis, Ind. 


228. MOTOR aang AND STARTERS—Bul- 
letins, covering ination magnetic switch, mer- 
cury-button limit switch, magnetic motor starter, 
limit switch with snap- -action. —GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubricating prob- 
lems and data on practical textile Se includ- 
ing advice on uses of various oils an 

TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., ce Ye York, 
New York. 


231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information inelud- 
data on selecting a V-belt drive design of spe- 
cial V-belt drives, numerous standard tables, charts 
and belt and sheaves list -—<- a 
RUBBER MANUFACTURIN of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. 


232. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS—36 page catalog on bearing applications 
and selection, also time saving computations.—SEKF 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 
—lDlustrated booklet telling the complete story of 
Johnson Ledaloyl Bronze, the newest development in 
self- lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- 
ings. JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle, 








Pennsylvania. 


236. LEATHER BELTING ental a rene 
and attractive calculator for determining belt speeds. 
horsepower per inch of belt widths, etc., ont be sent 
free on request—J. E. RHOADS & SONS, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE VEX: 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the applications and 
advantages of ball bearings on textile machinery.— 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 


239. SKF BETTER SPINNING AND TWISTING 
—16-page catalog containing technica] information 
relating to construction and performance of SKF 
roller bearing spindles, tension pulleys, guide — 
idler pulleys and miscellaneous pull ey and bearin 
spenenens. .—SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadel~ 
phia, Pa. 


240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, 120 pages, containing numerous II- 
lustrations and examples of variable speed control 
equipment ap eetions in textile industry.—REEVES 
PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping equipment.—FAIB- 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, I. 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu- 
brication for all types of spindles, based on actual 
tests. —TEXAS CO., New York City. 


245. COLTALOG OF ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS— 
58 page booklet on switches, controls, fittings, ete.— 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


246. CUTTING OPERATING COSTS—Nationwide 

Illustrated Survey showing how American textile 
mills cut operating costs with Multiple V-Belt 
Drives.—GATES RUBBER CO., Denver, Colorado. 


247. GILMER V-BELT DRIVES—100 page guide 
with complete engineering material for selection in- 
stallation sheaves and all V-belt drives.—L. 
GILMER CO., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


248. BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SERVICE 
—48 page booklet on hangers, pillow blocks, boar 
etc.—_CHAPMAN TRANSMISSION CORP., Buffalo, 
New Yo rk. 


249. TENTACULAR DRIVE—No. Ali7—32 paces 
illustrated describing complete line of leather belt- 
ing, proper application and maintenance. Contains 
numerous tables and technical information.—ALEX- 
ANDER BROS., INC., Philadelphia. Pa 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 


Save power wastes throughout plant. Complete book- 
let with plan and working material to save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILBERT CO.. 
Tac. hi ih iawei, Dla i 

INSTRUMENTS, 


STEAM SPECIALTIES . . 


30i. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describ e rotary pressure joint which 
requires nc packing, no lubrication and no adfust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance 

tions. types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


$02. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78—13¢6 oe 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, 
and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating _ 
vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in- 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic preger- 
ties of steam, and a table of shipping weights. — 

LUNKEN O., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—Dlustrated leaflet describ- 
ing the new Morton Valve for dyeing machines. pipe 
lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valves 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel, stain- 
leas steel and stainless steel trim.—MORTON MA- 
CHINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. 

306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
fllustrated Bulletin 225, describing instruments and 


slashing, mercerizing, kier boiling, and other prec 
esses involving temperature—THE FOXBORO COM- 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 

307. THERMOMETERS AND PRESSURE 
GAUGES—Catalogs 6705-R and 67066 give data of 
both circular and rectangular case pressure type 
thermometers for indicating. reeerding and control- 
ing processing operations in textile industry.— 
BROWN iN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
meus « ss 


40!. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin CuaBing | 7 closing. 
itively locking door on se rent over- 
a el MACHI WORES. 








AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
automatic cleaner in operation on Mono 
track circuit over Spinning. Warping. Winding. 
ing, ete This cleaner prevents accumulation 
of fly with no harm to roving.— AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
TWISTING—A 36 page illustrated brochure explain- 
ing the company’s twisters and parts, including the 
four basic type twisters, features of new construc- 
tion and general notes on twisting. Production ecal- 
culations and specifications are included. — SACO- 
LOWELL SHOPS, Boston, Mass. 


404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
SPINNING—The second edition of a 56-page . 
let, illustrated with the company’s product and con- 
taining valuabie charts, production tables and cther 
spinning data. — SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, Boston. 
Massachusetts. 


Ting A Oa! ee a daa ose 

N G—Tenesol pp ga ee 

for textile yarns —BURKART- CHEMICAL 

COMPANY, Chattanooga, — 

406. CORK—THE MODERN ROLL COVERING— 

a booklet outlining the uses and advantages 
cork for textile roll covering. — ARMSTRONG 


CORK PRODUCTS CO., Industrial Division, Textile 
Products Section, Lancaster, Pa. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder = 
care of card grinders. part replacements, etc.—B. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Gonville, 
South Carolina. 


408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains & 
world of useful information as well oe tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. 8. RING TRAV- 
ELER COMPANY, Providence, 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cottcs 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning. —THE TEXAS CO., New York City. 


411. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet describing this important advance in trav 
eler design.—VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. L 

413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
=. —_ — a products, including bobdbdins, 

cots, roving cans, spools, roils. 
Cone ONOCO PROD CTS CO., Hartsville, a ¢. 


Continued on Page 1/8 
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416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
of d ent of ring 

in eonnection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 

VELER CO., Providence. RB i 

417. oro WINDING FOR SILK AND 

RAYON S—Describes the new 

Me oo threads nd 

ery a rayon yarna — 

WINDING CO., Providenes. zn’ 1 
418. FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES — =" 
booklet describing the Fideli ling Ma 


trated Speco 
chine and ou its many applications in the tex- 
a. 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—Dlustrated folder show- 
the steps im manufacture of genuine 
aprons — all types of and 
card machinery.— N COM- 
PANY, rast Point, Georgia. 
421. ee eee 
te opera- 


with automatic 
tien. one “Sutomatie "head for ‘up to, 100. spin- 
dea.— MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 


802. ae Sg gy as T3837 describ- 
loess, counters for 
quant for = loom, ot4.— 
OOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


508. HARNESS, —— AND le page 
booklet on heddles, harness 
ro} harness y paness, jecatard he ag ote. — 
ae a LEATHERS Catalog of complete 
Mine of leather condensers, 


boxes, combs. Includin % K  felriten 
GRATON & ENIGHT. a.m } Mass. 
506. NOTES ON EXSIZE—<Attractive new beokiet 
the use of Exsize for desising fabrics. In- 
@uded is a a +. ef general sizing and finishing 
=< a flow chart the cotton a a fin- 
thing | precesees.—P SALES COMP Chi- 
oar. WARP SIZER FOR SPUN RAYON—1l12 page 
booklet illustrati latest methods in on 


ng 
staple.—CHARLES B. JOHNSON MACH. 
Paterson, N. J. 

508. ne AND ‘o-9-s oe ar panemas 
which wl —— = 


the mill 
starch properties which will. lead to 
im sizing and finishing.—STEIN Aa eater ecloner INC., 
New York » City. 

509. wk in an interesting w. the 
ony of whi Ry | liquefies enninesy 


E bolting pearl starch and ite many advantages. 

RATION. Norfolk. Va. 

S10. THE —~ - # —— oY 
il _— —_ — of 


ve 
corn and the of industry — 
CORN PRODUCTS BALES. Cc “Te York, N 

Sil. povesse ee SR — Leaflet describing «a 
new for spun rayon warps which 
red 


ve- room uction at low cost.— 

EB F. HOUGHTON & Co., pr Philadelphia, Pa. 
worse ae — The Original 100% Active 
Dressing. ttractive folder describing Caro- 
phe the Warp —_ that makes stronger, more 
elastic warps with a maximum peoaking ore and 
@ minimum reduction in elasticity T PROD- 

UCTS CORP., New York City. 








514. WEAVING DISEASES— THEIR CAUSES 
AND PREVENTIVES—lIllustrated booklet on weav- 
=e ee ea — —INDU RAYON CORP., 

7 


DYEING, FRaSHING, 
CLOTH ROOM ... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 

TRY—Published hy Aluminum mpany of America. 

Fifty-two pages. Text 

adaptab of aluminum and — or alloys to 

chemical ustry appli characteristics 
aliunainua COM- 


pans recommended 
ANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


608. THE MORTON SYSTEM—lIllustrated litera- 
ture describing the Morton Improved double circu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleachirg machine, the 


August 1942 issue of COTTON. 


Ne. 50 
wg oo Ry gy Fe OC; 
UNIVERSAL 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages) ....-..-- fos weles 


aS & 62 2 © 2 BoB eRe b&b SB 2A BeOS. 8 Be 2S se ewaete we Os ee 42 See Bee e228 68 2S Oi 4+ ee ee eae Se 


TERE GR TRI Re meee ries ape 


ing machine and machine, - 
ton vertical and roving dyeing _ 
MORTON MA WORKS, Columbus,’ Ga. 


604. THE NEW PROCTOR AUTOMATIC YARN 
DRYER—6 page illustrated folder descri the new 
Prector automatic yarn dryer which has exclu- 
sive new Proctor ering skein protector.—PROC- 
TOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 

605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC GUIDERS — 6é- 

page folder describing and illustrating the _ But- 
terworth Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is 
= o oe principle as the Foxwell Air Guider.— 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & BONS CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsy! vania. 
a a SLITTERS oy ge gy po pam 
roll- Re for A Form OF G40 —CAMEBRON 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

607. GENERAL St serere SRS many FOR 

Folders including drive and contrel, 


Tonee RS — 
Tn Aniahing cloth of orm _—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 

eos. “3S OR + Mee of 


Textile 
ment BY BLICKMAN, ING. Weehawken, N. 
DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 
THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
information 


sor (CALGON) —H ee —_ detail 
ing and Fen RE ANY SCHIER CHEM. 


ICAL CO., 
707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR I tah 
PRINTING—Deacribing and methods 


ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be and econo wansieuved 
cloth a medium of the ting nen Rien 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 

708. CAUSTIC SODA eee & data and 
reference book Gsons for the of 
soda. gy th charts, drafts ‘can formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


7it. KEY tw Nate FOR TEXTILE INDU 
igme te a Ce a ee 


ae A. industry 7 Sm —y - 
AMERICAN a 
Charlotte, 


oe 


CHEMICAL CORP, 


712. A, SE Rg rng i ALAS Sees 
on silicate of soda for kier bleaching, w 
cee lg tiving tables for, specie "gravity. 
erties. eat soon -Oee 

CATE. DIV., Sisson a Alkali Pittsburgh. 
nee noel 

714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, ofl soluble, all types fugitive om .—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
ow Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquaro ater repellent finish 





met preparing 
products for cotton, wool, silk and 
rocessing. ‘ 


719. MERCERIZING AND DYPENOL—10 page 
vooklet caustic reoov- 


t facts in , tco—HART 
PRODU CORP., New York City. 


uses of text Includes extensive 
experience in the practical work- 
ms conditions covering ., een, ok ons 
inen mill 8. 

L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY C., 





722. LPP OCES — Leatet descri Laposec, 
waterproofing agent great vy: soluble in 
cold or warm a suitable for 


all fibers and effective in lash proofing silk 
an Yo - 
oul avers COURS WOLF & & CO., Paseata, N. J. 
728. eg RESINS —Asivadtive —» dis - 
cussing outstanding properties these uecus 
Dispersions with suggestions for their application te 





textiles.—-ROHM & HAAS CO., Imc, Philadelphia, 
Pennaylrania. 


725. THE APPLICATION OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS TO TEXTILE PROCESSING—<40-page 
illustrated booklet covering 


i ae Special netes and 
_ COLGATE PALMOLIVE-P RET “com. 


ANY, 105 Hudson 8t., Jersey City, N. J. 


726. WETSIT—Leafiet ing Wetsit, a syn- 
aromatic compound with excellent ace ten- 
sion reducing os: gives rapid 


ailable "' three - kt 
tion; av = 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book 
and finishing plants. -ON TX 
On & CAL CO. 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 

~ Tag P ‘NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Warce 
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cies, specifications with equipment and procedure for 
Tr finishing cotton textiles for war use.— 
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CO., Bound Brook, N. 


74. DETERGENTS ‘AND WETTING AGENTS— 
evaluati wett 


New folder on ing —_ de- 
tergents.—DBD. T. HOUGHTON Co., Ph adelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

735. NEVILLE RESINS—Properties, specifications 
and uses of resins for flame and water-proofing tex- 
tiles. 64 pages including testing methods, conversion 
tables. —-THE NEVILL® CoO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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GULF oO. CORPORATION, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

806. DEPENDABLE FINISHING FOR MODERN 
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ing eq La oes an d attaching insert elas- 
tie, attaching w' t elastic and seaming elas- 
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CHINE COMPANY, Chicago, DL 
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or all types of work.—SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CO.. New York City. 
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MACHINE CoO., oI ” West 39th St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


1001. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
oo USED PROFITABLY—TDlustrated folder includ- 

emen 
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tion of Yo CLEVELAND  TRiMERATe 


e 
DIVISION, es, O. 
1002. CATALOG we, 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use 


—MEESE. INC., , Ind. 
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.. LED., Long Beach, Calif. 
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Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS WAVE 
—_— SOLVED—A 50-page booklet 


of stock 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1008. TRUCK CASTERS AND WHEELS—24 
illustrated oats covering cnctete, one and wheels for al 
truck use ¥. 


Mt epecifications — 
COMPANY, » * 

1012. DANDUX CANVAS b BASE ETS. Catena, S- 
lustrating and describing ‘““DANDUX’’ line of 
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and use.—C. DANIEZSA, INC., Newark. 
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STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania. 
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IT’S HARD TO PLAN FOR PEACE 


BUT IT’S GOOD BUSINESS 


IN TIME OF WAR 








It isn’t easy, in the midst of your current problems, to take 
time out to think how “after-the-war” hosiery trends will 
affect your mill— but it ts good business. War is changing 
the public psychology and creating a new set of values in 
hosiery. Certain factors are already evident that should be 
evaluated for their influence on post-war planning. 

The shortage of traditional yarns has set in motion a 
new trend in the hosiery industry. New styling with avail- 
able yarns already has acquainted the public with the ad- 


“ 1 
\ antages of these yarns ana the stvles 


the hosiery industry will not return to the place where it 
left off when the war began. Many of today’s trends are going 
to carry over into the post-war world...to serve a more 
discriminating public in a buyer’s market. Alert mill man- 
agement will lose no time in re-directing its efforts and 
operations into channels cut out by the war’s influence. 

The type of knitting machines, for example, that will 
enable a mill to meet these trends after Victory warrant 
immediate consideration. No doubt you have been turn- 


ing this thought over in your mind 





that can be produced with them. 


in terms of your mull’s place in 



















And still newer yarns are in the 
process of development with the 
future very much in mind. Such 
changes have lifted hosiery selling 
| out of its rut and given it fresh spice 
and variety. 


Of one thing we czn be certain: 


Se eS ee ee ee he ee 





The high efficiency of Scott & Williams 
knitting machines can only be maintained 
by using genuine S & W knitting machine 
replacement parts. You can count on 
prompt delivery, too, from S & W stock- 
rooms at Laconia. Teletype service 1s free 
from our New York and High Point offices. 


‘THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE ” 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


INCORPORATED 
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this “future”? market. We have been 
doing a lot of thinking, too, about 
mulls’ post-war problems, and we 
have some ideas that we think you 
might find interesting. May we 
talk them over with you—just drop 


us a line and we'll be glad to call. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Y oO R K , N . Y. 





| KNITTING 


SECTION 








IT IS AN OLD axiom that “we all 
go up and down together”, 
and if we all make a good rayon 
stocking, then rayon stockings will 
be worn by the ladies and keep 
us all in business. If enough 
mills make a very poor rayon 
stocking, then the rayon stockings 
as a whole will get the reputation 
of not being worth buying, and 
none of us will be able to sell our 
product, whether good or bad. 

At our plant we have been run- 
ning rayon full-fashioned hosiery 
for quite sometime, and we believe 
that we have been successful in 
putting out a good rayon full- 
fashioned product. With the 
thought in mind of “keeping us 
all wp together’, I am passing 
along some thoughts on processing 
rayon on the full-fashioned ma- 
chine, and hope that it will be of 
benefit to other mills running this 
product. 

The yarn is left in the 
until we are ready to use it and 
then the cases are opened one at 
a time. 

Inasmuch as our machines are 
not equipped with conditioning 
boxes, we set the yarn directly on 
the yarn board. are 


cases 


The cones 
supported by woolen bat washers 
which are about one inch thick, 
the diameter depending upon the 
size of cone used. 

Where the cones extend over the 
edge of the board they are sup- 
ported by cardboard discs. A 
wooden peg turned to fit inside 


of the cone and screwed to the 
board holds the cone and washer 
in place. 

The yarn runs over a brass 


guide wire, which is directly over 
the center of and about 12 inches 
above the cone, and the yarn then 
runs directly to the tension box. 
In some instances it may be 
necessary to thread the sole or 
high heel yarns over several wires 


in order to get a good selvage. 

The tension box is made from 
a regular felt box with porcelain 
eyes in both sides, with a brass 
strip being soldered across the top 
and supporting a post for holding 
two metal discs. These discs are 
made of Swedish steel and are 
Shaped as shown in Fig. 1. The 
discs are placed together in the 
position as shown at Fig. 2. 

We use the following arrange- 
ment of discs for various parts of 
the stocking: 





.006-inch thickness for high 
heel and low heel 
10-inch thickness for main 
yarn 
HAIR )PIN dy Let 
eel cs Nita 
\s 
FELTA 
FIG. 3 
ee 


FIG.1 
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Knitting Rayon Full-Fashioned 


.015-inch thickness for the welt 

It is best to set up a standard 
arrangement for the size of disc 
that the mill will and then 
keep it that way. If the knitters 
or fixers are allowed to put more 
or heavier discs on to correct a 
trouble instead of finding the real 
cause, it can readily be seen that 
this lead to still greater 
trouble. 

The yarn from the ten- 
sion box to a hair-pin which is 
equipped with a one-half inch 
stainless steel ring. The import- 
ing of glass rings has been discon- 
tinued since the war, which makes 
it necessary to use steel rings. The 


use 


may 


passes 





FIG.2 
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stainless steel rings are very sat- 
isfactory, being of a more uni- 
form weight and size than gdass. 

When putting these rings on, 
the seam should be placed up to 
prevent the yarn from coming in 
contact with it. Should there be 
a tendency for the yarn to twist 
under and around the hair-pin 
while the carriers are not in use, 
this can be corrected by cutting 
felts about one and _ one-half 
inches square with a slit in the 





center and sliding them up over 
the hair-pins. 

The yarn is then threaded to 
the carriers which are set slight- 
ly below the sinkers. We use a 
carrier tube one gauge finer than 
the machine gauge. This permits 
the setting of the carriers to the 
inside sinker for the purpose of 
making a good selvage. 

If trouble occurs in the boot of 
the stocking, that is, if holes ap- 
pear, which at first may seem to 








be cutting the fabric but upon 
closer examination it is found that 
the yarn is not broken, this trou- 
ble usualiy occurs near the high 
heel where the carrier lead is 
greater. The carriers rebound and 
as there is more yarn between the 
carriers and sinkers at this point 
it has a tendency to rise above 
the sinkers. This can be correct- 
ed by tightening the friction. 

See Fig. 3, a sketch of our ten- 
sion box and threading. 








The Komet 
Machine 





Artiele 18 


REPRODUCTIONS of Plates 41-A and 41-B of the 

Komet and Links and Links Parts Catalog are 
shown herewith. These plates show in detail the 
various operating rods on a four-inch Komet machine. 
A similar arrangement of operating rods is used on 
the 3-inch, 314-inch and 31-inch machines. Some of 
these operate from the side cams on the quality drum, 
whereas on the 4-inch machines all operating rods 
receive their motion from various cams located on 
the outer surface of the drum. These various parts 


PLATE 41-A KOMET 
OPERATING RODS FOR 4" KOME] 
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are not troublesome and ordinarily require very little 
attention; however, there are a few things in regard 
to their care and adjustment which we shall discuss. 


The Toe Take-up Spindle 


The toe take-up spindle (302417) must work free- 
ly up and down. For lubricating purposes it is ad- 
visable to place a small amount of cup grease instead 
of oil in the spindle groove, since even a fairly heavy 
oil will run down to the disc (204411) and stain the 
hose while they are being knit. An occasional ap- 
plication of grease will also prevent unnecessary wear 
on the groove in the spindle and the pilot screw 
(302414). The lever (204426) which raises the 
weight (302418) and spindle should hold the spindle 
high enough during heel and toe knitting to permit 
the disc (204411) to fall into the heel and toe pockets 
when they are completed and the machine changes 
from reciprocative to circular motion. 

The disc (204411) should be held up in the recess 


PLATE 41-B KOMET 
OPERATING RODS FOR 4” KOMET 
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This highly developed product of peace-time 
demand, American Super-Mercerized Durene, 
is also meeting our government's requirements 


for both quantity and quality in many important 








phases of the production for war. 
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of the verge washer located on the under side of the 
verge so it will not interfere with the formation of 
the heel and toe pockets. When the raising rod 
(304821) is fully up on the highest part of a raising 
cam during heel and toe knitting, the spindle (302417) 
should have not more than 14-inch up and down play. 
This adjustment can be gotten by raising or lowering 
the spindle in the weight provided the inner end of 
the raising lever (204426) is set in correct relation 
to the under side of the weight so it will not slip off 
when the weight is fully up or down. 

Very often fixers get careless when re-assembling 
a machine which has been torn down for any reason 
and allow too much up and down play on the spindle 
during heel and toe knitting. Then they wonder why 
they have trouble with goods failing to come down 
after knitting as they should. 

The collar (302605) on the raising rod (304821) 
should be set low enough on the rod to prevent its 
lower end from touching the quality drum at any time. 
Sufficient clearance between the lower end of the 
raising rod and the quality drum is necessary to pre- 
vent the rod from binding against the front end of 
the raising cams when they pick the rod up. True, 
the front end of the raising cams have been tapered 
down to a very thin edge, but the bottom of the rod 
will in time become worn or flattened, and when it 
jams against the front end of a cam, a bent rod or 
broken guide will result, with possible other damage 
as well. The pilot screw (302414) will wear flat on 
two sides in time. Its useful life can be doubled by 
giving it a quarter turn; then, too, a flattened pilot 
screw will help wear out the groove in the spindle 
more than a round one, or cause the spindle to stick 
when raising. 

Back in the days of elastic tops, we would find 
rubber wrapped around the spindle above the disc, 
preventing it from going fully up, Occasionally yarn 
will do the same thing; then each fixer waits for the 
man on the other shift to remove the spindle and clean 
it. Sometimes we find a disc which has worked loose 
on the spindle. It can be tightened with a small ham- 
mer in a few minutes. 

In most cases, the prongs on the disc have been 
rounded off at the factory. However, your machines 
may have been tested on mercerized work and then 
later at the mill perhaps changed to wool or some soft 
yarns. This may mean that some additional polishing 
will be necessary to prevent the goods from hanging 
on the prongs. Do this immediately if the prongs 
feel sharp. 

Two weights are supplied with each spindle. To 
date we have not used more than one and have made 
a fairly good range of medium and heavy numbers on 
4-inch Komets. Two weights may be necessary on 
some types of goods. That will have to be left to the 
good iudgment of the Komet fixer. 


Verge Operating Rod 


So much for the take-up spindle. We have called 
attention to some little things which we see every day. 
They do cause unnecessary trouble which can be so 
easily avoided. 

The verge operating rod (303861) needs little dis- 





cussion since it simply provides the means for low- 
ering the verge into proper position for broad rib 
knitting. The verge operating rod should not carry 
any weight except when the rod is up on the drum 
cams. The stop screw under the verge operating 
lever should be set so the rod will not be pressed down 
on the drum when it is off of the cams. The verge 
setting is important, and we shall add to our remarks 
made in an earlier discussion in regard to broad rib 
knitting. 

On the Komet instruction sheet used on the test 
line at the factory, Item No. 11 reads: “Check verge. 
Be sure that verge screws are tight and that bits 
line up with top cylinder walls.” Item No. 13 reads: 
“With machine at start position adjust verge to clear 
sinkers by .005.” 

Many fixers feel that once they have set the verge 
to clear sinkers by .005 at the start position, nothing 
more is necessary insofar as verge adjustment is 
concerned and that the machine should knit perfect 
broad rib fabric on any kind or count of yarn. This 
of course is not sound reasoning; .005 clearance at the 
starting position is the minimum clearance recom- 
mended by the machine builders at this point, it does 
not mean that .008 or .010 clearance may not be 
necessary depending on the kind and count of yarn 
used. 

Lowering or raising the verge loosens or tightens 
the broad rib stitches in the same manner as lower- 
ing or raising the rib stitch cams. Very often we 
find a machine with a tight broad rib stitch which 
we cannot loosen with the rib stitch cams due to their 
being fully up as far as the slide will permit. This 
condition usually indicates that the verge is set too 
high and in most instances checking up will show 
much more than .005 clearance at the starting posi- 
tion. 

There are a number of things we might bear in 
mind in connection with the use of the verge. First 
of all, the verge bits are to the upper cylinder what 
sinkers are to the lower cylinder. The verge is used 
only for broad rib knitting, not for 1xl. Its setting 
will vary according to the kind and count of yarn be- 
ing used. Broad rib knitting troubles can be caused 
by the verge being set too high or too low. Bear in 
mind also that while broad rib knitting is being done 
the stitches are pulling in two directions, one against 
the other, at the juncture of rib and frame knitting. 
The higher the verge is set, the greater the distance 
becomes between the two points of knitting and this 
simply puts extra strain on the yarns. The only safe 
way to keep the verge set where it will give little or 
no trouble is to experiment with different styles when 
counts and kinds of yarn must be changed, and to 
make a note of the setting best suited to each style. 
The important thing to remember and do is check up 
constantly and make sure the verge is set where it 
should be. Never take for granted that it is right. 
It may get out of adjustment from various causes. 
For example, it is not impossible for screws which 
hold the verge operating collar (302413) to work 
loose. When this happens—and it does—your verge 
setting is gone. This particular trouble can be stopped 
permanently by spot drilling the verge tube so the 
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Three little SESTOTS cc Every woman Knows that there’s 
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difference in stockings —a_ difference that shows itself 
quality of the fabric. Every hosiery manutacturer knows 

no machine can knit better fabric than the needles can produce. 
Keep your knitting machines young and effective with TMW Needles 
. . . And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us 

needle bars in shape for faster, mor 
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Until the Victory is Won! ... The men and experience back of Read- 
ing Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines— but we w// do the next best thing: Our 
engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present equipment at 
the point of highest efficiency. Let ws tell you about our complete recondi- 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 
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PLATE 46 KOMET 
FASHIONING ATTACHMENT FOR 4" KOMET AND ALL LINKS & LINKS 
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screws will rest in a small recess in the tube and stay 
put. And last, but not least, remember the oil hole in 
the washer (302416). The verge will not be held 
steady if this bearing is dry. 


Other Operating Rods 


There are a number of other operating rods on the 
two plates shown herewith. These have all been cov- 
ered in previous discussions in connection with the 
parts they operate. Possibly we have overlooked some 
adjustment in connection with their use; if so, we 
shall be glad to answer any questions presented by 
readers. 


The Fashioning Attachment 


The fashioning attachment is not supplied as regu- 
lar equipment on Komets. It can be purchased and 
applied in the mill at nominal cost. It is both neces- 
sary and important that machines used to produce 
52 or % length hose, especially ladies’ sport hose, be 
equipped with this device to give much needed extra 
stretch for the calf and then taper down to a normally 
tight ankle. 

The complete device is shown herewith, reproduced 
from Plate 46 in the Komet and Links and Links 
‘Parts Catalog. It can be applied to any Komet ma- 
chine. Since this device gives no trouble in particular 
we shall briefly describe how it operates. A blueprint 
comes with the device which tells exactly how it should 
be applied. 

The idling pawl plate bracket (102468) and spring 
(302833) are mounted on the same shaft which car- 
ries the racking pawl lever and the yarn changing 
lever and pawl. The bracket must work freely on the 
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shaft up and down and from left to right. The idling 
pawl plate (205350) is attached to the side of the 
bracket and controls the action of the racking pawl 
while fashioning moves are being made. The racking 
plate (304756) is attached to the clutch drum at a 
predetermined point next to the rack wheel and two 
filling-in cams (304761) are placed behind it. This 
leaves an opening of several inches between the end 
of the second filling-in cam and the front of the 
racking plate. When the clutch drum is moved to a 
point where fashioning begins, the front end of the 
idling plate falls off of the filling-in cam and the 
spring pushes the bracket and idling plate into operat- 
ing position, permitting the racking paw! to make con- 
tact with the racking plate. One regular chain link 
(101752) being used for each move or seven links all 
told. 

When fashioning is completed, the bracket and 
idling plate are moved to the left by the front end of 
the racking plate and held inactive by the filling-in 
cams until the clutch drum moves around for the next 
fashioning operation. 

The lower transfer drum cam (205474) and upper 
transfer drum cam replace the regular cams on the 
drum; a place to attach them is provided. The rib 
stitch tension cam (205491) and frame stitch tension 
cam (205492) take care of the fashioning. These 
cams are provided with adjusting screws which per- 
mit raising the front up to loosen the stitch, then 
gradually dropping down to the normal tension cams 
immediately behind these adjustable or fashioning 
cams. 

One of the nice features about this device is that 
it can be adjusted to an inactive position and still be 
left intact when seasonal changes from one type of 


PLATE 48 KOMET 
TIPPER ANDO LAP CONTROL ATTACHMENT FOR KOMET OR LINKS & LINKS MACHINES 
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goods to another make this necessary. This is indeed 


a time and trouble saving feature and speaks well for. 


the machine builders. Changes are costly, any way 
you look at it. 


Now, it may seem odd to the reader that we have 
not commented on how to prevent or correct trouble 
with the fashioning attachment as we have done in 
discussing other parts or devices. Frankly, we have 
had no trouble. We simply followed the installation 
instructions and then forgot about the attachment. 


Tipper and Lap Control Attachment 


The reproduction of Plate 48 herewith shows the 
complete tipper and lap control attachment. This de- 
vice is not supplied as regular equipment and was not 
available when some of the first Komets were built. 
It is used only when goods are made which have tipped 
heels and toes and yarn changes or horizontal stripes. 
For the benefit of Komet fixers who may not have 
seen this attachment we shall describe it briefly. 


In making horizontal stripes it is necessary to 
have all yarn change laps in the center of the back of 
the hose or, in fixers’ parlance, in the center of the 
short butt needles. 

This means that the yarn changing mechanism 
must be timed or adjusted to give this result so when 
the goods are boarded and finished they will have a 





neat appearance. The yarn laps should be short and 
uniform in length. The Komet yarn changing device 
does this job better than anything we have seen to 
date. 

In making tipped goods it is necessary to time the 
yarn changing mechanism to favor the tipping 
changes. It is obvious that the yarn changing mech- 
anism could not be adjusted or timed to fill Doth 
needs; for this reason, it became necessary to develop 
this attachment. With this device, tipped changes 
are made in the right place and yarn laps come in the 
center of the back of the goods where they should be. 

This device is well made, gives very little trouble 
once it has been properly adjusted, and in our humble 
opinion, needs no further discussion. 

This is our concluding article on the plain Komet 
machine. We hope we have made a few suggestions 
which will prove helpful to readers, and we shall be 
glad to make additional comments on any article in 
this series. Simply write your questions to the editor. 

In the next article we shall take up Links and 
Links machines, since the plain Komet and Links ma- 
chines have much in common we hope to avoid repe- 
tition of past articles and limit our comments to parts 
which are used only on Links machines or which dif- 
fer materially from the plain two-feed machine in ad- 
justment or operation. 

K. O. METZ 


Stripping for Action 

Interchemical Corp., 75 Varick St., 
New York City, whose divisions and 
subsidiary companies cover a_ wide 
range of industries, has organized the 
technical and sales staffs of all of 
these divisions and subsidiaries into a 
co-ordinated effort to make its varied 
and comprehensive plant equipment 
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available for war work. Heretofore 
each company in the corporate set-up 
has confined itself to its own particu- 
lar field of operations. 

Each division was requested to ana- 
lyze and report on its production fa- 
cilities and to list the war products 
it was making, and these facts were 
compiled, edited and published in a 











An unusually large stainless steel dyeing machine, shown above, was recently shipped 
to the Signal Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., by the Rodney Hunt Machine Co. This 


machine, of the all-enclosed type, is equipped for washing, dyeing and bleaching knitted 


fabrics, and is said to be one of the largest such units now in operation for this type of work, 
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“Manual of Products”. <A _ series of 
sales organizations meetings was held 
at which, for the first time, salesmen 
from all of Interchemical’s divisions 
and subsidiaries sat down to plan to- 
gether for an all-out war business pro- 
gram. As a result of these meetings 
and the “Manual of Products”, every 
salesman is equipped to tell what each 
division is doing and can make. The 
manual was distributed to Interchemi- 
cal employees and is available outside 
the company only to governmental bu- 
reaus and other authorized purchas- 
ing personnel. 
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Follow Up on Absences 


As a part of a department supervis- 
or’s plan to improve attendance, some 
systematic follow-up on absenteeism 
make a list of the absentees from the 
clock card records at the beginning of 
each shift, or have the department 
clerk make up an absentee list for the 
supervisor’s attention each day. Such 
a list serves as a reminder to check 
these men. Thus, when an absentee 
returns the supervisor will be sure to 
have a talk with him about his ab- 
sence. 

Before these “heart-to-heart talks”, 
the supervisor should get all the facts, 
check the man’s attendance record, as- 
certain the inconveniences his absence 
has caused, and decide on a definite 
basis of appeal for persuading the in- 
dividual to abstain from avoidable ab- 
sences.—Management Information, EIl- 
liott Service Co., Ine. 
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KNITTING 


Lighting for 
Seamless Machines 





EDITOR COTTON: 

I should like to comment on the question from 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7340” as to the best arrangement 
for a new lighting system in a seamless hosiery mill. 

Before definitely deciding upon the lighting of 
any area it should always be appraised, first of all 
from the standpoint of the task involved. When the 
relative severity of the eye task has been deter- 
mined, the problem then becomes one of selecting 
the type and location of that lighting equipment 
which will more nearly satisfy the requirements of 
providing the level and qualities of illumination 
needed for proper visual comfort and maximum pro- 
ductivity of the machinery. 


The seeing task within a seamless hosiery mill 
has been determined by actual scientific tests to be 
approximately five times as severe as, let us say, 
the spinning operation or ten times greater than 
carding or drawing: Consequently, if we accept 20 
foot-candles as a satisfactory and conservative av- 
erage level of illumination for spinning, and 10 
foot-candles for drawing, then approximately 100 
foot-candles should be provided on the knitting ma- 
chines of seamless hosiery mills. In fact, this is the 
recommended level of illumination for modern prac- 
tice in such areas. 

To explain briefly, there are many seeing tasks, 
and it is obvious that the difficult ones require more 
light than the less difficult ones for equal ease of 
seeing. Researches into the “Science of Seeing” 
have established a fundamental basis for  pre- 
scribing the desirable foot-candles of light for visual 
tasks. This is done by means of a visibility meter 
which actually. measures the relative visibility be- 
tween the different tasks. The foot-candles levels of 
illumination required for relatively best seeing con- 
ditions in a seamless hosiery mill have been deter- 
mined by such precision instruments. 

It should be pointed out, however, that there is 
a wide gap between even the conservative levels of 
illumination indicated by the visibility meter and 
the foot-candles found in practice; the latter ad- 
vancing from time to time, but at a slow pace be- 
cause the cost of lighting, methods of obtaining it, 
and habits in its use are all controlling factors. 
Furthermore, lighting is always accompanied by a 
certain amount of heat and radiant energy, which 
has to some extent retarded the approach to desir- 
able illuminations. 

In consideration of the very fine visual work re- 
quired in fitting the needles in the mesh of the 
hose, during the transfer operation, one may very 
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well appreciate the necessity of high levels of illumi- 
nation. If 100 foot-candles are accepted for this 
operation, then the problem becomes one of the se- 
lection and placing of equipment to provide the 
best seeing conditions. 

Fluorescent lighting is generally considered the 
best type of lighting for obtaining high lighting 
levels, due to its greater efficiency and cooler foot- 
candles produced. For this reason we would natur- 
ally look to the application of fluorescent lighting to 
obtain the approximate 100 foot-candles required in 
seamless hosiery. Furthermore, due to the coolness 
of the lamp, the fixtures may be mounted fairly close 
to the work, providing a greater efficiency of foot- 
candles on the “working plane’, and without having 
the operators conscious of excessive heat. 


During our past experiments it was found that 
continuous rows of 40-watt, 48-inch, 3500-degree 
white fluorescent lamps installed in a deep, semi- 
concentrating type of reflector, mounted directly 
over the knitter, and just below the eye level of the 
operators, would produce approximately 70 to 90 
foot-candles in service on the needles. The 3500- 
degree white lamps are satisfactory for use on white 
goods, and the 6500-degree daylight lamps should be 
used for colors, to provide greater color discrimina- 
tion. However, the effective foot-candles would be 
about 15 per cent less with daylight lamps. 

One of the prime requisites of good lighting 
practice is to be sure that the ratio of foot-candles 
directly on the work as compared with the general 
illumination throughout the area should be in the 
neighborhood of 1 to 5, or not more than 1 to 10. 
Consequently, the better types of lighting in seam- 
less hosiery mills would call for about 15 additional 
foot-candles of general illumination to relieve the 
contrast between the high brightness of the work 
and the relatively darker surroundings. This is ac- 
complished by the use of standard RLM industrial 
reflectors, each equipped with two 40-watt white, 
fluorescent lamps, mounted 12 to 14 feet from the 
floor, and spaced on approximately 12- to 14-foot 
centers. As nearly as possible, it is preferable that 
these units be placed between the rows of ma- 
chines, provided the machines are not too widely 
separated. 

Naturally, more than one solution is possible to 
the problem of lighting seamless hosiery machines, 
but from the standpoint of “quality of illumina- 
tion”, comfort and accuracy of seeing, and economy, 
the foregoing recommendations seem to be the most 
practical solution. In addition, these conditions are 
still further improved if the ceilings are fairly low 
and light in color, and if white hosiery is being 
manufactured, as this increases the apparent bright- 
ness of the surroundings and makes for still better 
visibility. If the manufacture of dark hose is being 
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FTER YOU'VE HAD a good look, stop a minute to consider this fact: Unless the material 
from which this bathing suit is made had been properly processed, the suit never would 
have had the style appeal that sold it. That’s why so many leading mills, converters, fin- 
ishers and dyers have turned to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for high-quality wetting. fulling, 
scouring and dispersing agents. 
Your local C.P.P. representative will be glad to give you complete information about the 
full line of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet soaps and detergents for the textile industry. Call 


him in: or, if you preter, write to us direct. 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT CQOLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. JERSEY CITY.N. LE 


COLGATE TKS SOAP COLGATE KWIKSOLV BADGER FLAKES * COLGATE FULLING SOAP «+ COLGATE BLENDED FULLING SOAP 


COLGATE FORMULA 25 e¢ COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES « ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 
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considered, then approximately twice as much il- 
lumination as outlined above would be necessary for 
an equal degree of seeing effectiveness. Also, the 
daylight fluorescent lamps would be more preferable 
to the white where colored hose is being made. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7376 





System of Paying 
on Knitting 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This replies to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7343”, on page 121 of the March issue of COTTON: 
“Regarding bad work (seconds, thirds and waste), 
would not an hourly pay rate plus a bonus be more 
efficient than the piece work system? What would 
be a sound and reasonable method of docking seam- 
less hosiery workers for the bad work they pass?” 

The subject of this question has been a matter 
of controversy among knitting mill managers and 
superintendents for a great many years; the discus- 
sion has been especially more pronounced since the 
wage-and-hour law has been in effect. I have dis- 
cussed it with a number of knitting mill foremen 
and have found their opinions are divided, with the 
majority favoring the piece rate system. 

The method we are employing in our plant and 
have found to be very efficient, both from a stand- 
point of operation economy and satisfactory reaction 
on the part of the employees, is a piece rate based 
on an average estimate which we compile by actual 
experimentation to arrive at the amount of work 
which the ordinary operator can produce under aver- 
age conditions. I will explain the system we use to 
establish our basic rates, and then will explain our 
method of deduction for bad work which the operators 
pass. 

When compiling the amount per dozen to be paid, 
much consideration is given to the type of machine 
involved, the construction of the fabric, and whether 
the work is to be made on a wrap type machine; 
the number of wrap ends is also allowed for. For 
example, assume that we are setting up a style with 
plaited construction on wrap type machines in which 
eight wrap verticals are to be evenly spaced. We 
know a construction of this kind is more difficult 
to run than one of a-solid body. We also know 
that the number of imperfects from this work will 
exceed that of a similar pattern using the same num- 
ber of wrap ends on a solid construction. We will 
assume that our basic rate for wrap stripe work 
begins at 25 cents per dozen and is established on a 
solid construction with two wraps. We allow a 
half cent for each additional wrap; therefore, this 
particular style would be rated at 28 cents in solid 
construction. However, due to the fact that this 
is to be a plaited hose, some allowance would also 
be made to offset the difference in care which the 
operator has to take when knitting the goods and 
which naturally will reduce the amount of work that 
he or she can produce. The latter variance can be 
estimated from previous styles of a similar nature. 





You understand the figures I have used in my 
illustration are not necessarily what we are paying 
but are given for the purpose of demonstrating the 
manner in which we work out these rates. 

Piece rates should be established high enough to 
enable the operator to earn more than the minimum 
rate per day which they must be paid under the 
existing laws. In doing so we provide an incentive 
for the operators to work more diligently, which is 
essential for progressive knitting. 

With reference to the question on deductions for 
bad work, we allow a minimum of disfigurement 
without any deduction being made, this minimum 
being established by the classing of the hosiery when 
finished. For instance, if we can classify a hose 
with one or two slight misplaited spots as first 
quality in our finishing room, no deduction is made 
for this in knitting. However, these blemishes are 
always brought to the operator’s attention to help 
keep up a good standard. If more than the specified 
number of disfigurements occur, this amount being 
established when the style is put into operation, the 


deductions are made accordingly. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7373 
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Eliminating Waste 


Concerns underwear manufacture, but the 
principles apply to all types of knitting 
mills. ; ; ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have been in underwear mills where they had a 
ticket system. The knitter before starting the roll 
would have to go to a girl and get a ticket or an order 
to make the roll of cloth. The knitters kept this ticket 
on their machines, and anything that happened during 
the knitting of this roll was marked on it, such as 
holes caused by yarn or the machine. The same sys- 
tem is used on this ticket for any defect in the roll of 
cloth. It also had a space for the length of time that 
the machine was idle waiting for repairs by the fixer, 
a space for the date when this ticket was received, and 
space to fill in when the roll was finished. 

In this way the office knew the time required to 
knit this roll of cloth. In other words, the office had 
a complete record of what took place in the knitting 
room while the roll of cloth was being manufactured. 

When the roll left the knitting machines this ticket 
went with it, and the same system was used through 
every department that the roll went through, until it 
was finished and ready for shipment. When the roll 
went through the cutting room, one could see on this 
ticket the amount of dozens cut from this roll, and the 
amount of waste that was made during the cutting. 
This system was adopted by one company years ago, 
and it is still using it. This ticket system seems to 
make a big impression upon the help. I have never 
known of any poor results arising from these tickets, 
such as paying for bad work. But one would be sur- 
prised what a system like this amounts to, as to keep- 
ing the help in all departments careful. 

When trouble occurs in a knitting room we gen- 
erally find it in the winding department, and I might 
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GENUINE NEW PARTS 





When you recondition your “W & G” and Metropolitan Sewing 
Machines, it will pay you to use only genuine precision-made parts. The 
high standard of efficiency of Willcox and Gibbs Machine parts is being 
maintained, in spite of the difficulties of the times. They are still being 
produced from the highest grade material and they are still being made 
to the accuracy of 1/20 the diameter of a human hair. 


Fortunately we are able to supply your needs for replacement of parts 
and needles in reasonable quantities. Willcox and Gibbs sewing special- 
ists are always ready to advise you regarding the proper parts and acces- 


sories necessary to keep your sewing equipment eflicient. 


Ask our Representative for your copy of the Check List of “W & G” 
and Metropolitan Machines used in the manufacture of specified gov- 


ernment items. 
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Willcox and Gibbs Auto- 
matically Lubricated 
Machines are contributing 
to operator efficiency and 
long life of production 
machinery. A patented 
automatic lubricating sys- 
tem showers just the right 
amount of filtered oil to all 
moving parts according to 
size, speed and load. The 
dots on the phantom illus- 
tration of the 10-A Lock- 
stitch above indicate the 
number of points that 
would require separate 
applications by manual 
oiling. 











A machine is only as good as its component parts 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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make a few comments on this room. The winding de- 
partment like all others should be kept clean. The man 
in charge should see that the machines are in good 
running condition, making a perfect bobbin of yarn. 
This will help the knitters in the knitting department 
to overcome waste, such as pull-ups, caused from soft 
and incorrectly wound bobbins. The supervisor should 
have a gauge to set his strippers by and a standard 
size for each grade of yarn which he is winding; care 
should be taken to see that these strippers are set 
each time the yarn is changed. He should see that the 
winders are not making too much waste, which can be 
done by weighing each girl’s waste separately at cer- 
tain times during each week. This will help to keep 
the waste down providing there is a standard amount 
each girl is limited to in a certain period of time. Each 
girl should have a number and should place a ticket 
with her number on it in all of her work thereby giv- 
ing the foreman a chance to check the help who is do- 
ing the bad work. 

The knitting department should be run under the 
same system as the winding department, as far as 
cleanliness and the waste is concerned. A knitter 
should be allowed a certain amount of needles each 
day, whether they are latch, trick, or leaded needles. 
This will help to overcome the waste of needles. How 
many times have we seen a knitter take a good needle 
that he thought there was something wrong with and 
throw it on the floor, and then take another! What did 
he care? We wasn’t paying for them. There was no 
record kept of the number of needles that he used, and 
the company had plenty of money, why worry? A 
good knitter that is using latch needles can fix up 
many of them and place them back into the machine. 
Many times latch needles are thrown away with only 
a slight bent latch that could have been straightened 
and used again. Needles for all smashes should be 
drawn by the fixer, and should be set down against 
him, 

When I was a boy, and first started to knit on pro- 
duction work, we were allowed 30 needles each day, 
15 dial and 15 cylinder needles, and any over this 
amount each day, we had to pay for at the rate of one 
cent each. We always had plenty of needles in our 
pockets, as we were very careful of them. This did 
not include smashes as the needles for smashes were 
furnished by the fixer. We also were charged five 
cents per pound for all bad work that was found in 
our rolls. This was sorted out in the cutting room 
and was charged to each knitter; we were allowed ten 
pounds per day and anything over this we had to pay 
for. The company paid good wages, this plan being 
only to keep us careful. The knitters received more 
pay under these rules than was paid by any of the 
other textile mills. 

The knitting machines should be kept well oiled, and 
the oil should be put in the right place, not on the bed 
of the machine or on the floor. Knitters should be care- 
ful about throwing, sliding or having empty bobbins 
where they will get bruised or marred in any way as 
this sometimes will cause serious troubles in the knit- 
ting department. The wooden bobbins should be kept 
smooth, well covered and the necks should be shellacked 
to a smooth surface. 

In the cutting room caution should be taken of 





too much waste. The cutters should lay up their 
cloth as closely as possible, and the small pieces 
should be worked into gussets and all small parts of 
the garment. ‘ The waste from each cutter should be 
weighed under the same system as the winding and 
knitting departments. 

Waste can be cut down in the sewing room by 
the sewing machine fixers keeping their edging 
knives adjusted so that they will take a certain width 
in the trimming of the seam. Sometimes the girls 
in the sewing room are compelled to take a wide 
trimming because the cutting room does not follow 
the patterns closely. Other waste in the sewing 
room is buttons scattered over the floor. Every finish- 
room should have a supply room, and everything that 
the girls use in their operations should be recorded to 
each girl. I don’t mean that a girl should pay for these 
things, but that all of these things should be kept 
track of, and set down against the girlk How many 
times have we seen a sewing room where a girl 
was allowed to go to a case of thread and take what 
she needed. She would pick up one cone, perhaps silk, 
or mercerized, maul it over and then decide that she - 
did not like it but wanted another. I have known 
some of them to do this two or three times before 
deciding on the cone of thread that suited her. By 
the time this was done by a few girls, the case of 
yarn was an awful looking mess, and none of the 
other girls would use this maulled yarn and we could 
not blame them. The consequences were that by the 
time the case of yarn was used to the last end, there 
was a lot of stripping and a lot of cones to be re- 
paired, and worst of all, a lot of waste was made by 
a lot of foolishness. 

This does not only apply to the sewing thread, 
but it applies to any of the supplies that are used in 
the sewing room. A supply room for any depart- 
ment of a textile mill is a money saver, if properly 
handled. I have seen textile mills that I would rath- 
er have the profits that were wasted than their net 
profits. 

There should be a supply room in every depart- 
ment which would carry all supplies, and there 
should be a man in charge of this room. Before any 
of the help in any department could receive supplies 
they should have an order from their foreman. If 
this department is properly handled it is a money 
maker for any textile mill, large or small. 

We have many problems in textile mills that 
sometimes seem impossible to overcome, but if placed 


in competent hands, they are money savers. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7178 
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Rather Than Defending Them 


An unreported mistake weighs on a man’s mind and 
prevents him from carrying out his duties efficiently. It’s 
really so much easier to admit your mistakes frankly, 
“wipe the slate clean,” and make a fresh start. There is 
much to be learned from our mistakes. We can’t profit much 
from them, however, if we refuse to acknowledge them. 
Some men find it difficult to admit a mistake even to them- 
selves. There are those with a sense of false pride who 
refuse to recognize their own mistakes when they make 
them. Some men seem to feel that the admission of a mis- 
take is also an admission of ignorance or incompetence. 
Yet, the one thing worse than making a mistake is refus- 
as . admit it—Management Information, Elliott Service 

0., Ine. 
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Fine appearance makes sales in underwear; good service makes re-sales. And the essence of both 
appearance and service is good knitting. Here is where Torrington Needles, with their superior 
machine-made finish, temper, strength and all-around uniformity, prove of great practical value. They 
contribute a smoothness and efficiency to knitting machine operation which adds unquestionably to 
the value of the fabric. This is why so many conscientious knitting mills favor Torrington Needles— 


their machine-maintained quality has proved to be a sturdy stepping-stone to profits. 


TORRINGTON latch NEEDLES 


Branches: New York e Phi 





FAMILIAR NAME ON 





NEW ASSEMBLY 


OW it’s aircraft engines where se- 
dans “used to grow”... or plastics 
instead of critical metals... or welding 
replacing rivets. The man on the as- 
sembly line has seen the changes taking 
place—one after another. 
One thing, 
—merely “changed over” to war pro- 


though, hasn’t changed 


duction. In the Torrington Needle 
Bearing, veteran production men rec- 
ognize an old familiar name. For this 
unique bearing 1s proving its adapta- 
bility anew, in applications where its 
advantages mean more today than ever. 


Its ease of installation, for example, 


is cutting assembly time... enabling 
green hands to“catch on” more rapidly, 
experienced hands to work with the 
speed and efficiency war production 
schedules demand. 

Every feature of the Needle Bearing, 
in fact, is filling some vital wartime 
need. Its small size is saving space and 
critical materials; its simplified design 
is eliminating extra parts and assembly 
steps; its low coefficient of friction, 
assuring smooth performance... high 
capacity and efficient lubrication, re- 
ducing the need for replacement or 


maintenance attention. 








LINES 


And so it is easy to understand why 
the Torrington Needle Bearing is in 
service today on new assembly lines all 
over America—assembly lines geared 
to production -for-Victory. 


FOR INFORMATION concerning capacities 
and sizes, send for Catalog No. 115. Or con- 
sult a Torrington engineer. He 


. oO! 
is an expert in adapting the $= 


Needle Bearing’s unique advan- %& & 
LY” S 


tages to specific problems. a 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. © Est. 1866 
Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 
Boston Philadelphia 
Seattle Chicago 
Toronto 


Detroit 
Los Angeles 
London, England 


New York 
Cleveland 
San Francisco 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Hosiery Shipments Gain Notwithstanding Drop in Full-Fashioned 
—Gains in Rayon Numbers Impressive in Quantity and 


Quality—Stops Manufacture of Full-Fashioned Knitting Ma- 


chines—Smaller Knitters Hit by Shortages—Post-War Hose 


Machines to Be 45 and Finer Gauge—Last Wage Advance 


Squeezes Hose Mills 


Philadelphia, July 16, 1942. 


THE FULL-FASHIONED end of the hosiery business is showing 

marked effects of curtailment in raw material and labor but the 
seamless section is making good progress and in many branches ship- 
ments are larger than a year ago with the opposite true in full-fash- 
ioned. Manufacturers are feeling the effects of high wage and tax 
rates, coming in the face of ceiling prices for their own merchandise 
and in addition most assert that large profits are not wanted on mili- 
tary orders. This all boils down to the fact that most knitters are going 
to have small profits even though some will be very active on war or- 
ders. They are also concerned with the most active branches being 
unable to get all the help wanted as more and more in the hosiery in- 
dustry are leaving to take war jobs. This point was emphasized at the 
June meeting of the hosiery union when it was decided to form a labor 
exchange to send excess help from one section to a place where it was 
scarce. Underwear manufacturers are very active with the percentage 


of military goods due to rise further, This is causing civilian buyers to 
try to place next spring business but they find mills reluctant to oper- 


ate as yet that far ahead. 


Fall-Fashioned 


In May, the last month for which 
complete data are available, shipments 
of rayon and cotton constructions were 
approximately 65 per cent of the total 
shipments of women’s full-fashioned 
goods. But government officials have 
recently asserted this may be expected 
to spurt further so that one speaker 
at the recent annual sessions of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers, in Philadelphia, declared that 
within a few more months the per- 
centage of rayon will mount to 90 per 
cent. As production and shipments of 
such numbers expand there has been an 
improvement in quality of both rayon 
yarn and goods so that the consumer 
is accepting such hose more readily 
than late in 1941 and the first few 
weeks of the present year. During the 
first five months of 1942 while total 
shipments of all kinds of hose were 
gaining more than 6 per cent those 
in women’s full-fashioned were drop- 
ping more than 17 per cent. During 
this period shipments of rayon con- 
structions totaled about 5,500,000 doz- 
en pairs. Fall lines of leading manu- 
facturers include few new styles but 
rayon and cotton numbers make up 
the list with nylons and silks complete- 
ly out of the picture. So far as viscose 
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and cuprammonium yarns are con- 
cerned manufacturers have overcome 
most of their difficulties and stockings 
are being turned out that have excel- 
lent appearance as well as good wear- 
ing qualities. Sheer rayons in particu- 
lar have been improved since they 
made their first appearance on the 
market but the mills express doubt 
that such lines will continue in volume 
long. It is felt they may go into the 
luxury class as the government takes 
over more of the type yarns that are 
used in the making of such numbers. 
There is considerable development 
work among the mills on acetate full- 
fashioned but such numbers are not 
apt to make their appearance felt in 
retail channels until the spring sea- 
son of next year. Pre-sizing as well 
as pre-boarding are regarded as essen- 
tial in turning out good acetate stock- 
ings. Knitters feel that more pound- 
age of such yarns could be had if the 
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hose work out. 


Half-Hose 


Shipments of half-hose and slacks 
during the first five months of this 


year registered a gain of more than 
14 per cent compared with the same 
period a year previous. Slack socks 
have made outstanding gains this year 
although data for May alone show 





that for the first time a decline in this 
branch of the industry was reported. 
It is possible this was due in part to 


the elastic yarn restrictions. The larg- 
est shipment decline in the first five 
months was in silk while other types 
showed gains of about 10 per cent com- 
pared with a year previous. Another 
division of the industry that reported 
a wide gain in first five-month ship- 
ments was athletic socks with a gain 
of more than 36 per cent. Instead of 
offering complete lines of half-hose for 
fall many firms in the wholesale field 
have been making piecemeal presenta- 
tions and many have only in the last 
few days had a selection ready for 
buyers. The delay in this respect was 
about two months and due in part to 
uncertainties created by the war in 
yarns and other lines. Branded lines 
that must fit into a special price brack- 
ett are particularly difficult to find 
and fancies in rayons will aiso be 
Ssearcer at 35- and 50-cent retail limits. 
On the other hand, there will be a 
larger supply this year of coarse lisles 
at 65 and 75 cents in seamless and 
$1.00 in full-fashioned constructions. 
Due to the wool conservation order of 
the War Production Board there will 
be fewer wool half-hose styles on the 
market and combinations with other 
fibers will be freely offered, rayon and 
cotton being used as substitute fibers 
to stretch the wool supply. 


Seamless 


Production of seamless num- 
bers expanded until recently at a slow 
er rate than has the percentage of ray- 
on full-fashioned numbers. 
This was 41 per cent of rayon seam- 
less in August, 1941, while in April, 
1942, this percentage had increased to 
first 


rayon 


women's 


only 57 per cent. During the 
five months of this year shipments of 
all types of seamless 
were about 8S per cent 
same period a year previous with a 
large decline in silk over the period 
and gains in substitute Ank- 
let shipments for the five months were 
21 per cent ahead and bundle goods 
about 18 per cent. In May of this year 
shipments of women’s rayon seamless 
had spurted almost 100 per cent com- 
pared with the same month last year 
indicating this is becoming the 
main standby of this 
business as well as in the 
ioned. 
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Underwear 


There has been a lull of several 
weeks in new business in underwear 
but the mills continue very active on 
old orders on their books. Most in the 
trade expect large military orders to 
come into the picture in the near fu- 
ture, for staple lines as it already has 
done so in special types such as pro- 
tective undergarments. In the latter 
substantial July orders have already 
come through. The less active demand 
from the civilian trade has been re- 
sponsible for slightly freer offerings 
from some mills but on the whole larg- 
er mills are so busy on old orders this 
has not been apparent among them. 
Manufacturers and selling offices have 
begun to receive inquiries for next 
spring as such buyers are endeavoring 
to cover before larger military orders 
come into the picture and make civilian 
orders impossible. Manufacturers are 
reluctant to operate in spring goods 
this early in many instances as some 
are still making late deliveries on the 
same type goods for this year, the de- 
lays being due to various holdups in 
yarns or for other reasons. Mills have 
been developing new constructions in 
underwear to offset the freezing of 
elastic yarns, this being especially no- 
ticeable in knit shorts. Only a few 
mills have indicated their willingness 
to accept heavyweight business in view 
of the large amounts of such merchan- 
dise that are wanted by the military 
and the possibility further quantities 
of the same are likely to come through 
in the next few weeks. 


Price Order Cuts 
Rayon Yarn Costs 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
issued a regulation late in June placing 
formal ceilings over rayon yarns and 
staple fiber and at the same time rolled 
back prices which converters of rayon 
yarn may charge. They were rolled 
back to levels substantially lower than 
prevailed in March and it was stated 
this was necessary to prevent increases 
in the cost of rayon products, particu- 
lariy hosiery, to the consumer. Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 167 issued 
June 21, established maximum prices 
for rayon yarn producers at the same 
level they have observed for their 
products since October 1941. Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 168 applies to 
commission converters and sellers of 
converted yarns. By converting it 
meant the changing of the original 
form of the yarn by operation such 
as twisting, warping, dyeing and spool- 
ing, in order to prepare it for the knit- 
ting and weaving industry. 

OPA pointed out that, “Any unwar- 
ranted increase in converting charges 
will result directly in an increase in 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CorTon’s market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, July 16, 1942. 

THE MORE cautious attitude of business in general during June has 

continued so far this month and indications are that speculative 
buying will not be seen again shortly. But the textile industry has in 
some quarters come to the belief that there will not be heavy new orders 
in the near future and chances are this will be proved false in the near 
future. Very large military contracts for textiles were placed early this 
year and since then manufacturers have been busy turning out this 
business on which they will be engaged for months. With continuous 
increases in the size of our armed forces and their dispersal to all 
quarters of the globe demands cannot be other than large even though 
such amounts have already been contracted for. 

But with ceilings on their goods both for civilian and military use, 
with predictions that inventory control is shortly to be placed in effect 
in some manner and with manufacturers and others confronted with 
heavy taxes there is not much room for large profits nor for gains in 
inventories to mean much. Even if the Office of Price Administration 
ceilings are broken through by additional wage and commodity increases 
the gains in stocks would be offset by excess profit taxation. It does not 
promote a speculative attitude and the outlook is for business including 
textiles, to move more cautiously in the future in their buying policies. 
This is particularly true with the government ready to take larger 
percentages of the output. 

While the War Labor Board seems to be in the frame of mind to 
grant steel workers a new wage increase, the textile industry does not 
look for any new general upward revision to come. There are expecta- 
tions that what the Washington administration considers underpaid 
groups may get small increases, but, for example, in the hosiery field 
it is guessed that after the recent cost of living wage boosts there will 
not be new demands unless commodities and other items go higher and 
force new gains in the cost of living. The administration refuses to 
freeze wages generally, feeling that there are still some groups that 
are under the general pay level notwithstanding the wage-and-hour 
act. Indications are it will continue to refuse to freeze wages and 
while this is so some unions will press wage demands which will bother 
managements even if no general increases are to come. They feel wages 
should be stabilized for the duration. 

So far as the civilian demand for textiles is concerned the coming 
weeks may see a smailer volume because so many have bought ahead 
to beat expected declines in quality but after a reasonable period these 
stocks of textiles must be expended so that the lull cannot last more 
than a few months more. In the meantime, retail volume is not so 
much higher than a year ago as it was earlier this year and stocks 
held by these outlets, while still large in many sections, are tending to 
be worked down in view of inventory control talk. The entire picture is 
for the present new business lull to continue for possibly a couple of 
months more or until early fall. Large Army new orders may come be- 
fore that to speed up this change. 








the cost of women’s full-fashioned ho- 
siery to the consumer. Even apart 
from this it has come to the attention 
of the Office of Price Administration 
that some converters are making un- 
reasonable charges for the sale of such 
yarns. They are selling converted 
yarns as a subterfuge for exacting ex- 
cessive profits in the sale of rayon 
yarns which they have converted.” As 
an example of the effect of this regu- 
lation it established a ceiling for a 
converted 75-denier yarn used in the 
manufacture of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery at $1.27%4 per pound. Reports 
were received by the Office of Price 
Administration that deliveries of this 
type of converted yarn were made in 
March as high as $2.00 a pound. Rayon 
yarn has become the chief substitute 
for raw silk and nylon in the manu- 
facture of women’s full-fashioned ho- 
siery and the War Production Board 
has allocated about 44,000,000 pounds 
of rayon yarn for hosiery manufac- 
turers this year. 


Last Pay Rise 
Squeezes Mills 


American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers has been successful in three 
different negotiations in obtaining 
“cost-of-living” wage increases, the 
most recent of which was the award 
of a 5.08 per cent wage increase to 
commercial hosiery finishing plants in 
tthe Philadelphia-New York area re- 
troactive to June 15. This followed 
the recent rise of 6.8 per cent to union 
full-fashioned hosiery workers on a 
piece rate basis retroactive to May 18. 
A wage increase was also granted to 
employes of hosiery mills in the Read- 
ing area. Manufacturers now declare 
that these wage increases come at just 
the time when producers are facing 
determined retail buyer resistance to 
rayon hosiery selling prices above 
$7.25 a dozen. Already a number of 
mills quoting above this price which 
corresponds to $1.00 a pair retail, have 
been forced to revise their lists de- 
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Spite the higher operating costs brought 
about by declining production. 

The average manufacturer may have 
to live partly on last year’s profits un- 
less some relief is afforded by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration this fall 
which brings to mind the prediction of 
George F. Lang, who represented the 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 
of America when the wage demand was 
arbitrated. He said that hosiery man- 
ufacturers would not be able to stand 
this wage rise, saying that he felt the 
action would prove to be a serious mis- 
take and that this is not the time to 
add to the employers’ manifold bur- 
dens of management. He predicted 
that within the next few months con- 
ditions generally in the hosiery indus- 
try would be such that manufacturers 
would not be able to operate profitably 
and that this cost of living wage in- 
crease would prove to be an impos- 
sible and difficult burden to bear. The 
only cheering aspect of the situation 
was an OPA statement that the up- 
ward trend in living costs had been 
checked for the first time since No- 
vember 1940, this OPA statement be- 
ing dated June 21. 


‘Textile’ Making 
Only War Goods 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa., after an unbroken record of the 
manufacture of knitting machines for 
40 years, recently built and shipped its 
last full-fashioned hosiery machine 
until the end of the war. The com- 
pany made its first machine, a 12-sec- 
tion 20-gauge machine, in 1902 and the 
piece shipped recently was 30-section 
51-gauge and was No. 13,430 on the 
company’s books. It will continue to 
service during the war the machines 
it has made and which are now in use 
in 28 states and various foreign coun- 
tries but it will devote all its new pro- 
duction to war materials. Textile Ma- 
chine Works is the largest maker of 
full-fashioned hosiery machines in this 
country and is- now doing war work 
for the Navy. Previously Seott & Wil- 
liams, Inc., Laconia, N. H., the largest 
producer of circular knitting equip- 
ment, ceased work on these machines 
to concentrate on war work. 


Retail Hose Sales 
Turned Downward 


Due to the uncertain quality of some 
of the early rayon full-fashioned ho- 
siery, together with the trend toward 
cotton anklets and the more recent 
tendency of the consumer to substitute 
leg make-ups for stockings, June vol- 
ume in retail hosiery departments in 
several large distributing centers is 
estimated to have fallen below the cor- 
responding month of 1941. This is the 
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first time this has been true this year. 
Only in industrial centers where war 
work constitutes the major source of 
income did June sales exceed those of 
the same month a year ago. A decline 
was not unexpected owing to the high 
level at which retail hosiery sales have 
been maintained almost continuously 
Since the silk embargo of last August. 
It is not felt in the trade that scar- 
city of silk and nylon goods is con- 
tributing to this decline in retail sales 
inasmuch as these goods are still avail- 
able at most stores in combination 
with rayon or cotton. Recent data in- 
dicate that stocks of women’s and 
children’s hosiery are still high. When 
August figures are compiled it is doubt- 
ful even in the districts where war 
plants have caused a boom, will the 
hosiery figures beat those of 1941. 


Stockingless Fad 
Creates New Problems 


The great increase in the number 
of women who are not wearing stock- 
ings is creating important problems for 
the hosiery industry to overcome. Ac- 
curate data have not been prepared as 
yet as to how many women are not 
wearing stockings this summer but that 
this is considerable is realized from 
a survey in any important consuming 
area. In rural areas particularly, a 
large number of women have gone 
without stockings this summer but now 
the fad is spreading to women in the 
cities including those in offices and 
stores. While many business organi- 
zations in the past have frowned upon 
their employes coming to work with- 
out stockings their attitude in most 
instances has changed under war con- 
ditions so that this summer there are 
girls in retail stores doing without 
stockings, to say nothing of the large 
number in various offices. 

Questions asked of Many consumers 
who have abandoned wearing stockings 
during business hours reveal a num- 
ber of things of interest to the in- 
dustry. One of these is that such 
consumers object to paying prices 
asked by retailers for stockings, par- 
ticularly some of the cotton and rayon 
types. They also say in some cases 
that rayon stockings are too warm for 
summer and that many of them fit 
poorly not only in the ankle but in 
the foot. It is only fair to point out 
in this connection several consumers 
were judging rayon stockings on the 
standards of the early numbers rather 
than on those of later and better-made 
types. Others said they had never 
tried rayon stockings and felt that 
they were only war substitutes, add- 
ing that if they had been satisfactory 
they would have made their appear- 
ance before this. Then there is the 
economy angle. This will result in 





material savings and particularly at 
the time that complaints are being re- 
ceived as to poor wearing hosiery. 


Hosiery Rayon 
Allocation Raised 

War Production Board early in July 
decided to grant hosiery mills their 
full allocation of rayon yarn even 
though they scrap some of their ma- 
chinery. Under the rayon allocation 
order as originally issued a mill was 
required to notify WPB if it scrapped 
any of its knitting machines, looms or 
other fabricating machines so WPB 
could reconsider the quantity of rayon 
to be allocated such a mill. In the 
past it has been the practice to re- 
duce the rayon allocated to a mill- 
which scrapped any of its machinery. 

This resulted in some mills keep 
ing idle equipment in their mills rather 
than scrap any of it in order not to 
have their rayon allocation cut. This 
idie machinery represented metal 
which if scrapped could be used in 
the war program. For this reason 
WPB decided to grant full allocation 
of rayon to mills even though they 
scrapped some of their obsolete ma- 
chinery, if no serious labor displace- 
ment is involved. 


Sees Coming Hose Output 
About 60 Per Cent 
of Pre-War Basis 


American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers in an annual report submit- 
ted to its thirty-first annual conven- 
tion held in Philadelphia late in June 
estimated that the full-fashioned ho- 
siery industry faces a level of 60 to 65 
per cent of its pre-war production. It 
stated this does not necessarily mean 
a curtailed work-week for each em- 
ployee but rather full-time operation 
for a portion of the total machines, 
either on a partial two-shift or on a 
single-shift basis. It was added that 
machine junking may actually leave 
few idle machines in the industry. Dis- 
cussing the rayon situation, the re 
port noted that rayon producers have 
been active in changing the spindle 
capacity of their mills to finer denier 
and that the recent release of high- 
tenacity acetate yarn to hosiery mills 
taps a new source of yarn supply for 
full-fashioned machines. 

It stated that widespread experi- 
mentation by rayon producers, hosiery 
manufacturers and silk throwsters had 
resulted in highly improved twists, 
yarn lubrication, sizing, quality and 
durability which have cut down many: 
of the problems of the knitter and will 
result in a wearable fabric. Machine 
conversions now under way, the report 
said, indicate a larger increase in the 
number of non-run and mesh construc- 
tions for rayon and it is likely this 
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trend will increase. “The future sup- 
ply of rayon, however, is not a fixed 
or certain matter and increasing war 
demands upon the rayon producing in- 
dustry can cut down considerably that 
portion allocated to civilian supply.” 
It anticipates a further drop in ‘total 
employment and noted that the decline 
in employment in the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry ‘since 1941 is 17 per 
cent compared with a 22.4 per cent de- 
cline in prodietion for the same pe- 
riod. <— 


Shireman Sees Permanent 
Rayon Hosiery Market 


John Shireman, chief of the knit 
goods section of War Production Board 
predicted that by August 1, one year 
from the date of silk freezing, produc- 
tion of women’s rayon full-fashioned 
stockings would represent more than 
90 per cent of the total with the bal- 
ance being cotton. This would com- 
pare with August 1941 when the pro- 
duction of such lines represented less 
than 2 per cent of the total. Address- 
ing the American Federation of Ho- 
Siery Workers’ convention, he _ im- 
pressed upon the industry the impor- 
tance of making good quality rayon 
stockings, asserting this would go a 
long way toward creating a permanent 
market which he considered very prob- 
able after the war is over. By this, 
he said, we can avoid causing con- 
Sumers switching to anklets. 

Production of women’s seamless ray- 
on hosiery in proportion to the total 
has expanded at a slightly slower rate 
than in the full-fashioned end. He 
gave some promise that manufacturers 
would be able to obtain somewhat 
larger quantities of fine cotton yarn 
from abroad, saying this subject is be- 
ing given consideration again and that 
changes in labor conditions in Eng- 
land make it seem more promising than 
ever before. He continued that it is 
safe to predict the hosiery industry 
will run about 60 per cent and supply 
the consumer with between 25,000,000 
and 30,000,000 dozen pairs instead of 
the former 42,000,000 dozen pairs. 


Hosiery Finishers 
Get Wage Boost 


Employees in commercial hosiery 
finishers plants that are members of 
the Hosiery Guild Conference have 
been granted a wage increase of 5.08 
per cent, effective June 15. The wage 
increase developed from a demand of 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers and affects 2,300 workers in 
15 plants in the Philadelphia and New 
York districts. In addition workers in 
11 more plants of the same type that 
have individual contracts with the 
union were also affected by the rise. 
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The union had asked for a 7 per cent 
increase but this was not allowed in 
full because it was “doubtful that the 
industry could stand it at the pres. 
ent time.” 


Knit Goods Union to Ask 
15 Per Cent Wage Rise 


A demand for a 15 per cent wage 
increase to meet the higher cost of 
living has been made by Knit Goods 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 155, which 
is affiliated with International Ladies 
Garment Union. It was pointed out 
that since 1934 there had been no in- 
crease in the basic wage scale for the 
knit goods workers. The union aiso 
pointed out that as a result of the 
Wage and Hour Law, out-of-town com- 
petition has been limited. The pres- 
ent contract has been in force since 
July 15, 1940, and in the knitted outer- 
wear field, the minimum pay is 40 
cents per hour. 


Curtailments Hit 
Small Hose Mills 


Small full-fashioned hosiery mills in 
New Jersey and northern Pennsylvania 
have been hit by various shortages in 
recent months, according to a report 
of the hosiery union. This survey cov- 
ered fifty shops, showing that of a 
total of 484 machines in place in April 
1942, 329 were in operation and 31.8 
per cent were idle whereas a year pre- 
vious of a total of 612 machines in 
place, 541 were operating and 11.6 per 
cent were idle. It was revealed that 
the number of machines junked by 
these plants in this period totalled 153. 
Sixteen new machines were installed 
while the used machines installed to- 
talled 55. 


Post-War Trend 
to Finer Gauges 


After the war, the bulk of hosiery 
production will be on 45-gauge and 
finer equipment according to William 
Ek. Simkin, impartial chairman for the 
unionized section of the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry. He predicted that 
some 42-gauge equipment will continue 
to operate on service weight styles aft- 
er the war and declared that the trend 
toward 30 and 32-section machines had 
been stopped at least temporarily by 
the complete stoppage of new machine 
manufacture. Speaking before the ho- 
siery union convention, he said one 
thing can be reasonably sure, that 
when the war is over 18- and 20-section 
machines operating on a single ma- 
chine basis will be almost extinct. 
Commenting on the number of sections 
in a full-fashioned machine, he said it 
is too early to know whether the dif- 
ficulties in 30 and 32-section machines 
will be overcome or whether’ such 





equipment may be approaching the 
point of diminishing return. 


Mills Experiment 
in Acetate Use 


There has been further expansion in 
interest displayed by full-fashioned ho- 
siery mills in the use of acetate yarn 
and it is said that practically every 
full-fashioned mill whether offering 
branded or unbranded lines is experi- 
menting with the use of acetate yarn. 
Due to the nature of acetate yarn con- 
siderable development work has been 
necessary in all phases including prep- 
aration of the yarn previous to knit- 
ting as well as in dyeing and finish- 
ing. One advantage of acetate hosiery 
claimed in addition to its appearance 
and elasticity is the quick-drying qual- 
ity of this type of hosiery. 


Fall Hosiery Lines 
Opened by Mills 


Fall lines of leading full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturers include few new 
styles with staple rayon and cotton 
numbers making up the offerings, silks 
and nylons having disappeared from 
the market. Improved finish and bet- 
ter wearing qualities mark the rayon 
offerings. So far as the viscose and 
cuprammonium yarns are concerned, 
hosiery manufacturers have overcome 
many of their problems with the sheer 
rayons in particular being improved 
considerably since they made their first 
appearance. Present experimental work 
being carried on by full-fashioned ho- 
siery manufacturers especially in re- 
gard to the use of acetate is expected 
to result in the introduction of many 
new numbers for the coming spring 
season or several of these may come 
out in time for the holiday trade. Ho- 
siery manufacturers feel that the mar- 
keting of acetate numbers under brand 
names should be delayed until these 
goods have been adequately tested for 
wearing qualities. The top price for 
45-gauge, 75-denier rayon is likely to 
remain around $7.25 a dozen and the 
51-gauge, 65 and 50-denier are not ex- 
pected to exceed $8.25 a dozen. 

—— 


Double Trouble 


Edward Everett Hale said, ‘Never 
attempt to bear more than one kind of 
trouble at once. Some people bear 
three kinds—all they have had, all 
they have now, and all they expect to 
have.” There is no profit in borrowing 
worries from yesterday or tomorrow. 
The problems of today certainly pro- 
vide an ample outlet for your energies. 
Don’t waste vour precious “fire-power”’ 
on yesterday’s targets, nor dull your 
present aim by glooming forebodings of 
tomorrow. Today’s problems are the 
only ones you can really do anything 
about. Concentrate all your energy on 
them. — Management Information, El 
liott Service Co., Inc. 
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How are you— 


—Handling Yarn? 

—Boarding Hosiery? 

—DeGumming Silk Hosiery? 

—Keeping Hosiery on Size? 

—Lubricating Your Machines? 

—Preventing Noise in Loopers? 

—Gauging Your Worn Selector Fingers? 

—Preventing Drop Stitches on Seamers? 

—Selecting Colors for Hosiery Dyeing? 

—Reducing Imperfects in Knitting Room? 

—Routing Goods from Knitter to Dyehouse? 

—Preventing Dirty Gores and Black Insteps? 

—Attaching Elastic to Three-Quarter Length Hosiery ? 

—Setting Pattern Mechanism on Spiral Float Ma- 
chines? 

—Preventing Odds Accumulating in Finishing De- 
partment? 

—Scouring and Dyeing Hosiery in Rayon Cotton 
Combinations? 


‘CIRCULAR 
KNITTING 
PRACTICES” 


is a 200-page book telling how others meet these 
and many other seamless problems. 





The material in this book was originally published 
in COTTON, which is devoted every month to just 
such manufacturing problems of interest to you. 
This material is written exclusively for COTTON by 
leading circular knitting men throughout the country. 


This book is one of the most inclusive that has 
been written for the circular knitting trade. You 
can not tell just how valuable this book can be to 
you until you have seen a copy. It has over 200 
pages of practical interest to managers, superintend- 
ents, foremen, knitters, dyers, boarders and learners. 


You can get this fine book — attractively bound in 
a heavy cover—and a three-year subscription to 
COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only $2.50. If you are 
already a subscriber, expiration date of your sub- 
seription will be advanced three years. Send in your 
subscription today or write for further information. 


COTTON 


Serving the Textile Industries 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., 


Grant Building, 





Atlanta, Georgia 
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THOMAS & SKINNER 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1101 East 23rd Street 





Indianapolis, Indiana 








Use them together for 


even-running yarn 
and clearer stitch 






‘SS 


YDROCOP and 
3B SOFTENER 


Two outstanding Laurel Emulsions of 
timely importance to all who knit or 
weave cotton. Laurel HYDROCOP 
and 3B SOFTENER are used to soften 


and lubricate dyed and bleached yarn. 


They improve knitting qualities through 
even- and smooth-running yarn. Re- 
store normal moisture. 

Stable, will not turn rancid, nor yellow 
whites, nor in any way affect subse- 
quent wet processing. 

We'll be glad to supply you with a 
sample and suitable formula to fit your 


needs. 
Send for sample order. 


Pune? SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


SOAPS « OILS « FINISHES 


Established 1909 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
2600 E. Tioga Street 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 


Rayon Yarns 


Lull in New Military Business and Uncertainties in Civilian Lines 
Slow Cotton Yarn Sales—June Least Active Month This Year 
—Rayon Yarn Sales and Shipments Maintained at Record 
Levels with More Slated for War Uses—Outerwear Knitters 


Hit by Yarn Shortage 


Philadelphia, July 16, 1942. 


JUNE was the least active month this year for new cotton yarn busi- 

ness and trading during the present month to date has displayed 
little improvement although there are reports in the market now that 
large new Army orders for textiles are in the offing. Civilian buyers 
ire upset by maximum price regulations and inventory control so they 
are on the sidelines but new volume is anticipated by early fall. This 
slowing is not apparent in rayon yarns which in June hit new records 
for shipments and for depletion of sellers’ stocks. This fiber is bearing 
most of the brunt of the absence of silk and nylon from the knit goods 
fields. There is general belief in rayon circles that military needs will 
mount rapidly from now on for the finer denier yarns so that the 
hosiery industry is likely to feel the effects of this following stoppages 
recently in silk and nylon and adding to knit goods manufacturers’ 
troubles. Worsted yarns are tight due to wool restrictions and outer- 
wear manufacturers are not able to buy enough to permit them to run 


their plants actively. 


Cotton Yarns 


After aimost five months of active 
buying of cotton yarns, a noticeable 
change occurred the middle of May and 
which has continued up to the pres- 
ent time, with general duliness now 
prevailing. Inactivity has continued 
for so many weeks that over the last 
month prices have weakened and in 
some counts reductions have averaged 
as much as two or three cents a 
pound with the greater cuts being made 
in the coarser sizes while finer num- 
bers as a rule have maintained their 
ceiling price level. Buying interest has 
been quiet this month from both the 
military and civilian buyers. A re 
sumption of interest by the former is 
expected in the next few weeks in 
view of continuous expansion of the 
armed forces. But the outiook is not 
immediately that favorable for the 
civilian end of the business where 
the situation is clouded by the trade 
seeking to adjust its affairs to con- 
form to the maximum price act and 
also to the wishes of the administra- 
tion that inventories be held in check 
with the possibility that where these 
have become excessive cuts may have 
to be made. ; 

This lack of buying interest coming 
at the same time that easiness has 
occurred in the raw market has 
brought about a belief in the trade 
that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is about to bring out a new order 
which will reduce the present ceiling 
prices of carded yarns. Anticipation 
of this development has been an im- 
portant factor in bringing about lower 
than ceiling offerings in recent weeks. 
Another factor that tended to bring 
about lower prices was the offering of 
large amounts of coarse count ply yarn 
made by tire fabric firms whose nor- 
mal outlets are on other lines of work 
so that new outlets had to be sought 
by these spinners. Considerable pound- 
age of coarse count yarns was sold 
during the first quarter of this year 
to be used in the manufacture of cot- 
ton ducks for both the armed forces 
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and civilian use but this trade has not 
been in the market again for additional 
large quantities, resulting in a wide- 
spread reaching for orders by such 
spinners. In some instances coarse 
counts such as 8s have been offered 
three cents under the ceiling with no 
great amount of buying interest cre- 
ated by such an offer. 

Duilness in the civilian end is partly 
attributed to dislocations brought about 
by the maximum price regulations. As 
an example, towel mills in this vicinity 
have asserted that it is impossible for 
them to operate under this act because 
their March prices were based on tow- 
els made from sales cotton yarn 
bought months previous at much lower 
prices. This situation was corrected 
by the OPA through Amendment No. 5 
which made certain exceptions for tow- 
el firms that buy sales yarn so that 
recently there has been more cotton 
yarn business from these mills but 
there are instances where trades are 
still deadlocked by what they claim 
to be ceiling prices that are too low. 

Combed yarns are an exception to 
this dull condition because such a large 
percentage of these qualities is going 
to the armed forces, making deliveries 
tight even though new business has not 
been qu:te as active during recent 
weeks. A recent government order 
earsed combed spinners to set aside 65 
per cent of their coarse counts and 40 
per cent of their medium counts for 
Government use and there are reports 
now these percentages will be further 
increased with the coarse count allot- 
ment probably to run up to 85 per cent. 
This allotment order has caused se- 
rious handicaps for many consumers of 
combed yarns, including both mercer- 
izers and knitters and various attempts 
have been made to overcome them. One 
has been for mercerizers to buy much 
larger quantities of carded yarn for 
mercerization on which there are no 
military allecations. This means that 
numerous knitted articles such as ank- 
lets, half-hose and some underwear for- 
merly made from combed yarns will 
this year be made from carded. 





Deliveries of rayon filament yarn to 
domestic consumers during the first six 
months of this year amounted to 231,- 
400,000 pounds as compared with ship- 
ments of 219,200,000 pounds reported 
for the corresponding period in 1941. 
Shipments for the half year represent- 
ed a gain of 6 per cent and the total 
represented a new high mark for such 
a period. For June alone, shipments 
totalled 39,000,000 pounds as compared 
with 37,600,000 pounds delivered in 
May or 38,300,000 pounds shipped in 
June 1941. Another feature of the first 
six months was the increase in the 
amount of rayon staple fiber shipped, 
this totalling 75,600,000 pounds or an 
increase of 18 per cent compared with 
the same months a year previous. 
Stocks of rayon filament yarn in the 
hands of producers amounted to 5,800,- 
000 pounds at the end of June as com- 
pared with 6,900,000 pounds at the end 
of May. 

While rayon producers opened their 
books for August business with no fur- 
ther cuts in quotas for civilian goods 
they made it clear that this did not 
mean by the time the month of August 
was actually reached they would not 
be forced to scale down such contracts. 
In fact, hosiery manufacturers are be- 
ing prepared for such a development in 
the coming months as it is believed 
that military procurement offices will 
be in the market for larger quantities 
of high break rayon yarns to be used 
in the making of parachute or balloon 
cloth which will make the allotment 
for civilian use tend to drop. Prices 
which converters of rayon yarns may 
charge under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation were rolled back by 
the Office of Price Administration to 
levels substantially lower than pre 
vailed in March. As an example of the 
effect of this regulation, a ceiling for 
a converted 75-denier yarn resulted at 
$1.27% per pound. 


Worsted Yarns 


The wool-growing trade has been 
disturbed by the mounting imports of 
Australian wools which are coming in 
duty free. This has resulted in easi- 
ness in wool and the top markets but 
has not been reflected in any great de- 
gree in the worsted yarns as used by 
the knitting trades because spinners of 
such yarns have a very small wool al- 
lotment for the balance of the year. 
This has forced them into the use of 
substitute fibers such as wool waste, 
cotton, mohair and rayon but even so 
knitting yarn spinners have _ not 
brought their production up to a very 
high level. It has meant that outer- 
wear knitters although not active them- 
selves, have been unable to buy nearly 
all the yarns that they have needed, 
this situation offsetting easiness in the 
raw market. Outerwear manufactur- 
ers are proceeding cautiously and not 
operating too far ahead and several 
of them have been receiving substan- 
tial cancellations on recent goods or- 
ders placed with large chain groups 
that are preparing for inventory-con- 
trol regulations. 
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DENMAN 


The Onyx organization is 


PICKERS HOLD a STRAPS pledged 100 per cent with all 
Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Y ear F its resources and equipment in 


this fight for ultimate Victory. 


The Terrell Machine (0..% é : : To all mills and finishing plants 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. engaged in supplying the 


aan J ge ooo“ Mass. .... N. E. States = 

. W. 8S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. . Penn., N. Y. and N. J. = ? . . 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton & Montreal . Canada : armed forces with textiles 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng. . . European Agent os 


Onyx extends its modern fa- 
cilities and experienced per- 
sonnel to assist in any way 
your problems dictate. Your 


inquiries are solicited. 


Let us all get behind the Presi- 


IN CLEANI NG ge dent and see this fight through 
STAINLESS STEEL EQUIPMENT AVOID to Victory. Do more than your 


share—buy War Savings Bonds 


MMAR CEUMGUINMOLLON ME = gl ond Stomps—every doy 


Do not use ordinary steel wool or steel All orders subject to Gov- 
brushes on stainless steel equipment. ernment Priority Regula- 
Steel particles rubbed off the steel wool tions. 
or brushes may become imbedded in 
the stainless steel. The particles will 
rust and discolor the stainless steel 
surface and can be the focal point of 
serious corrosion. 

You can avoid the contamina- 
tion of dye solutions by using only 
stainless steel wool or brushes for 
cleaning. Watching details like 
this will help you keep your 
equipment in good working 
condition for your wartime 
assignment. When mainte- 
mance problems arise let us 
know about them. Perhaps 
one of our engimeers can 


fenance” SUgBeStION. cites St0® ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
in Manufacture © | JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


New England Office: 511 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte Office: 124 East Third Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mid-Western Representatives: 
Maher Color & Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif 





* specialists 


In Caneda: 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., Toronto, Ont. 
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This is the ‘Ag e OF SPEEDS | 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. | CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
meat deenasnnes2i6: H.B. Askew, P. oe —_ 272, Atlanta, Ga.- -Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C,--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte,N.C. 
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Robbins Flooring is Milled in the Heart of the 
Michigan and Wisconsin Hard Wood Forests 


Maple, Beech, Birch, and Oak 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co. Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., by Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., by Ray Cook. In New York 
und New England, by T M. Ralston, New York City. In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 







SOS Write them.. 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 





. or write us direct—Robbins Flooring Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


























' PROMPT REPLACEMENT ) PIPE FTTNGS “WHENEVER PIPING 


SERVICE ° 
PIPE HANGERS IS INVOLVED” 


Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives ® Southern Belting offers 


Fiber and Metal Pulleys y t “One-Stop” ---Consult--- 
Bushings and Accessories “et ara omaiiain al PREF ABRICATED 
Leather Belting of mechanical drive equip- 3 PIPING GRINNELL 
V-Belts and Sheaves ment, that will save you 7 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts — _ ogee You om ° 
stein aii your drive needs 
eee quickly at AUTOMATIC COMP. AN > Inc. 








SPRINKLER 


SN a 9 FIRE PROTECTION no ees 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
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CECERETERETORR ERT 


All Kinds of 


CARD 
CLOTHING GASTONIA 
and 
eee | COMBER NEEDLING Co. 
CLOTHING 222 EAST LONG ne o GASTONIA, N. C. 





Re-Needlers 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
tor Cotton Combing 


SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE tota 








Ow ewe, 
MASS. 
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ALKALIES 


and related products 


Soda Ash Ammonium Chloride 
Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 
Causticized Ash Potassium Carbonate 


Para-dichlorobenzene 
Calcium Chloride Para-Baco* 
Liquid Chlorine Sodium Nitrite 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET 7 NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
BOSTON ¢ CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO «¢ CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT © NEW ORLEANS ¢ NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH e ST. LOUIS © SYRACUSE 


Modified Sodas 





























LAWLO 2 


Solve Floor 
Maintenance 
Problems 


time, 


a 


everywhere. 





tion, 
linoleum, 
etc. 


Strong, 


shining floors. 


Mop Wringers. 


Write for illustrated 
catalog today. 


S. C. LAWLOR CO. 


Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago, Hl. 


ree reaeraeaceenl 
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“SCRUBBING 
MACHINES 


These modern, : 
motor-driven ma- ; 
chines are saving ; 
labor and ; 
money for mills ; 





The very best : 
equipment to keep - 
any kind of floor ; 
spotlessly clean— ; 
concrete, composi- ; 
wood, tile, - 
cement, = 





section- - 
al scrub brushes -; 
are easily re--: 
placed with soft - 
polishing brushes - 
for waxing and -; 


12 models of : 
Scrubbers—a size ; 
for every job. Also - 
Mop Tanks and ; 


TOELPERLLECCELL EPPOLEPRTREOERORLLEL EL ETOGEDGGDEOTE TOTAL EGE 


* 








NATIONAL’ 


Automatic PIECE 





GOODS DRYERS 





Are Helping to Speed Deliveries 
of Cotton Textiles to Our Armed 
Forces and Civilian Markets! 


* 


By greatly reducing the drying time for cotton, 
rayon, woolens and mixed goods, these 
“NATIONAL War Production Dryers” enable fin- 
ishing plants and departments to meet unprece- 


- dented demands for speed and quality. 


- “NATIONAL” Dryers are designed to provide eco- 
> nomical operation; positive finger-tip control of the 
> drying medium under all conditions; the drying of 
: light and heavy goods, side-by-side, at the same 
- high speed, without bar marks or creases. Every 
- element involved in the fast, uniform drying of a 
- wide variety of qualities, at moderate tempera- 
- tures, has been perfected to the highest degree in 
- these newest “NATIONAL” machines. Write today 
- for complete information. 


Straight Run Tenters 
Return Type Tenters 
Apron Stock Dryers 

Continuous Yarn Dryers 


Automatic Loop Dryers 
Package Yarn Dryers 
Print Goods Dryers 

Truck Type Skein Dryers 





THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


N. HANCOCK ST. and LEHIGH AVE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New England Agent: C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. I. 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts and kinds of yarns. Co-operate with us in our desire to serve you quickly 
and efficiently by giving your highest priority rating on all orders and by permitting our representa- 
tives to aid and advise you in any spinning problems which may arise. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 8. 0. JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
porn H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 8. ©. 





























GASTONIA TEXTILE 
RALPH E. LOPER CO. SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 222 EAST LONG AVE. - GASTONIA. N. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. PHONE 330 


s s 8 8 
Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 


cst COST SYSTEMS Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 
pion sem WORK LOAD STUDIES Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
METHODS FOR PAY ROLL CONTROLS Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 


MORE THAN A 
guarTeR of EUST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


A CENTURY SPECIAL REPORTS A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 
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Molded Rubber Goods 

Oilless Bearings 

Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Transmission Belt Rubber Covered Rolls 


[HE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Raybestos-Manhoattoan, inc. 


23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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LAZENBY Since 1890 


FILLING WINDERS 


Produce Filling of maximum yardage in Cop, 
Butt and Bobbin form for plain or automatic 
looms at minimum operating cost and main- 
tenance. 


Send us a small supply of your yarn for 
Test-Wind Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO., INC. 


31 E. LEE STREET. ee MD. 











WW years 
as Vase 
ff adrink- 


E|RGUTO Beis |CO\ 


} Tie Juans tion . Phila de Iphia. ~P i 
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Yarn is Given DOUBLE PROTECTION [ \’ 
with Seyco Sizing U7 oe 


It coats the yarn with a tough, yet elas- 





OTHER tic film, which reduces shedding to a mini- 
PRODUCTS mum and gives it the proper consistency 
Softeners and uniform quality which assures steady 
. loom production. 
pare Seyco Sizing will not turn rancid and 
a damage fibres. It is packed for convenience 
P , in tight, rust-proof non-absorbing steel = 
ae drums, which can be stored indefinitely. = 
Alkalis ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 











Our well-equipped chemical staff, directed by 
Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist (honored by 
American Chemical Society as councilor), will help 
you with your Sizing and Finishing problems. 











“A company is known by the customers it keeps’’ 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. ADVANCE TO VICTORY 


Textile Chemicals 7 ) ° gems Rolling Bearings are on ’round-the- 
748 Rice St., N.W. ATLANTA, GA. clock Victory duty — serving at strategic 
points along the power roadbeds of industry — 
“cushioning” balky power on all types of drives 
— fighting off friction— delivering power without 
dissipation — they are towers of strength at points 
of wear — assuring unbroken operation for the 
“duration.” 














Dodge Rolling Bearings are designed for a life 
expectancy of 30,000 hours under conditions for 
which they are adapted. High speeds — shock 
loads — heavy, medium and light duty — dust — 
moisture—heat—all of these service conditions are 
taken in stride. Their ruggedness and stamina enable 
them to meet today’s sustained production peaks. 





Depend on the Dodge Complete Line of Power 
Transmission equipment — bearings, couplings, 
, : clutches, sheaves, pulleys, V-belts for unfailing 
Section of Battery built oe Senet Ne of West Point Mfg. Co., delivery of power on Victory production lines — 

ees 7 depend on Dodge distributors for prompt delivery 


Nickel-Clad Starch Kettles of standard products from stock and for construc- 


Fit sain tice — ” ia : tive assistance in the right application of the drive 
ifteen starch kettles were made by us on this specia : ; | ee . 
job. These sizing kettles are made of Nickel-Clad. steel : co the job Ne depend - Dodge for “The Right 
to eliminate cracks and provide corrosion resistance. Drive for Every Job. 
Monel metal agitators and heating coils were installed : 

inside for greater strength, toughness, and freedom from DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
contamination o:1 discoloration of product. Welded con- MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U.S. A. 

struction throughout. 








Starch boxes, kettles, jig boxes, etc., of Nickel-Clad 
steel as well as other metals made to order. 


@ Write for ‘‘Tank Talk’’—No. 20-C. 


R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 








ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 
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Ask your Jobber TODAY! 


POUGELELLER EERE 


LULL 


THORUTETLEGER TEE 





Canuat Baskets, Trucks 
Speed-up production — Keep ‘em rolling 





TILL LLL LLL 








ertiee Mine 


PEGGED and. GLUED 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 








LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 
15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are used—for STAPLES 
NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 

fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. 


oe Geo prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia paints 
wi high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy finish. 


mem can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. 
Cc. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 

















= 


A NEW GIRT HAS BEEN ADDED To THE 
ONE PIECE GUIDE AND CATCH 


This girt, a new development for Watson-Williams rayon shuttles, stops 
the spindle from raising too high and thus prevents the top of the 
shuttle from splitting. It also holds the spindle level. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE ¢ MILLBURY, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: E. V. Wilson, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


15) 





MEESE, INC. Madison, Ind. 
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KNOXALL 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave. 
Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta, St. Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Telephone 150 Allendale 352! 














An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


‘Printers and “Publishers 
#*. . - - Go5eorgia 


eo. 


Ps 


Dalton 
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Leadership Means 
More TODAY 


Than Ever Before 














FRANK G. NORTH, inc. is now 
one of the largest, if not THE lare- 


"PICKER SCREENS & SPINNING CYLINDERS | cat, producers of warp sizes, f 
n America. 


teners and gums i 


Th 
oan | te ste of Jenkins’ rebuilding 
inates expensive st 
screens and cylind ; ops. New : ; —— 
IC tigen ers shipped same day 3 Such leadership can e the | 
eceived. sult only of years of specialization 
Ask 0 . ° e . 
no oun eegueemmnanint for complete details, and painstaking attention to the 
<iieeees problems of textile mill processing 
e satisfactory solving 


rooms and th 


J E N x J » 4 of those problems. 
3 e, this lead- 


In times such as thes 


METAL SHOP , 
ership assures you of unfailing 


Gastonia, N.C. . U.S.A. 
Co Manufacturers of sources of supply, and guarantees 
mber Tins.. Lap-Aprons.. Aspirators.. Sliver Pans the experienced service of FRANK 
G. NORTH'S practical mill men 
and textile chemists in assisting 
you to secure highly satisfactory 
results in your sizing. 


xKnK 


of warp sizes @ 
or us®@ under 

















Manufacturers nd softeners 
of all types, any existing 
conditions: 

@ Cotton and Rayon Sizes and Softeners 
Gums ®@ Tallow @ waxes (PI 


Emulsified) 
e Oiis ®@ Grease-Rite (Shuttle 
e Warp-Sprays 


Northol P. Cc. for use wit 
chine, for setting twist and 


yarns. 


e ain and 
Tallow) 


h any make of ma- 
conditioning 


| 


aaeEu_" 
























































Pp. O. BOX 92, MARIETTA, GEORGIA 
P. 0. BOX 844, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Telephones: Atlanta Raymond 2196-2197 
Marietta, 250 
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D) A Mawr X 
CANVAS PRODUCTS 


APPROVED DANDUX BASKETS 


ANDUX Canvas 
Products are 
made better. They last 
: longer and give more 
te ze | service per dollar. 
p = : | That’s why Dandux 
i. : : ' has been preferred for 
a quarter of a century. 
o | >} Large scale demand 
HE ee ts f and efficient produc- 
tae no ee | tion make possible im- 
i portant economies in 
both standard num- 
bers and made-to- 
order canvas products. 
Write for folder CT-2 
... today! 
































DANDUX 
NO. 100 LAUNDRY BASKET 


C.R.DANIELS. INC. 





Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 
hed ce)-):) > ee, | 3" fe) | On. ae 


Newark * Boston + Buffalo + Chicago * Cleveland © Detroit 
Milwoukee © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Alberton, Md 

















A FENCE THAT SAYS "KEEP OUT" 
JAND MEANS WHAT IT SAYS 
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Don’t take a chance—you need Stewart protection NOW. Catalog 
I-41 shows typical installations and covers constructional details. 
Send for your copy today. Stewart maintains sales and erection 
offices in principal cities. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


924 STEWART BLOCK 











CINCINNATI, OHIO 





1§2 








Established ME R p Ww Incorporated 


1838 eTtY. 1.2 1) 1894 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 

—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 

















R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 895, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


TTL MH 





When You Visit ATLANTA 
Stay At The BILTMORE 





1, te 
a * 
,. te 
- 


HETHER it’s business or pleasure 
that brings you to Atlanta, vou may 
be assured that the Biltmore fulfills your 
every hotel requirement. Located just 
outside the city’s noise center, it offers 
an atmosphere of Peace and Quiet. 
| 


ample parking and garage accommodations 
. - popular prices prevail in dining room 
and coffee shop. 


Rates From $3 


; 


| ATLANTA BILTMORE | 





600 outside rooms, each with bath... 
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Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


4 
rey, 


THE CO. 


oe 


“Sie 
ATLANTA 
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UNBEATABLE 
aa — 
PS), UNBEATABLE| 



















Since 1857 we've seen America win 
three major wars — and are proud to 
have had a part ..as now .. in bringing 
Victory. US Bobbins, Shuttles, Cones 
and Spools have always excelled in 
quality materials and skilled workman- 
ship. Their use assures utmost speed 
and uninterrupted production. 









Ask us to show you samples. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ik |31@) 5359 8 hl 
SHUTTLE 


GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 









ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham. Ala. 





153 




















saa tea 


CONTINUOUS 
mi EXTRACTING 
UNIT 











| PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. inc. PHILADELPHIA 


DINKLER 
a 


. « Give good service as a matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service... 
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You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


# The ANSLEY srr 

* The 0. HENRY cecenscone 
* The SAVANNAH s+vsx1s 
~The TUTWILER siemincuan 


# Air conditioned bed rooms! 


voxrconcey The JEFFERSON DAVIS * | 
vev onceens The ST. CHARLES * | 
visevice “The ANDREW JAGKSON * 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKALER HOTELS CO.inc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and Gereral Manager 
7 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS ix SOUTHERN HOTELS 

















2280 Niagara St. 


STANDARD PILLOW BLOCKS BALL AND SOCKET 













i 


You pay for them whether you buy them or not. 
ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS @ ENGINEERING SERVICE @ TRANCO TRUCKS 


nap ae 


TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 


Buffalo, New York 














F 1400 
. oms 
= SPACIOUS a le 


the Ww 
Home clue ROOM 


Featuring Radio's 


AGeal Hotel 


wt Greal Name 
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Reduce 


form Trucks. 


alelareliiate 
Costs 


and last years longer. 


Fairbanks Hand Trucks, for instance, are practically in- 
destructible because the seasoned hard Oak, full-length : 
handles are protected from wear by heavy steel straps on : 


both front and back ... and other parts 
subject to excessive wear can be re- 
placed easily and inexpensively. 


Crossbars are set flush on top of the 
wooden frame—no mortises to weaken 
the frame. Handles cannot work loose 
as they are part of the frame. Nose iron 
can be replaced by removing only six 
bolts. Every part subject to excessive 
wear can be replaced inexpensively 
and easily. 





Write for catalog No. 51-52. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


18 East 4th St. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


PLATFORM. 


* 
airbanks ..3*:.°: 
oO, Ga Is a On On Ge 


i peed 








ornsttl ling Engineers 


TO 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


1O BIGH STREET ~~~-BOSTON.. MASS. 
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Time, money and labor can | 
be saved by moving things : 
with Fairbanks Hand and Plat- 


They’re smoother running, - 
easier to handle, less fatiguing 





























Means More Production for 
Our Armed Forces 


This Morrison Duplex 
Sanforizer, in a large 
North Carolina mill 
working on Government 
cloth, is equipped with 
an automatic remote con- 
trol REEVES Transmission 
for full-range speed adjustabil- 
ity. Any required cloth speed 
from 10 to 60 yards per minute 
can be had by pushing a button. 

In addition to this speed flexi- 
bility, the remote control auto- 
matically stops the Sanforizer in 
slow speed position—eliminat- 
ing the dangers involved in 
starting machine from high, or 
running, speed position. 

REEVES variable speed drives 
are standard equipment on 
many types and makes of textile 
machines, and are easily in- 
stalled on machines in service. 
Catalog-Manual TG-419 will 
be sent on request. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
Columbus, Indiana 











VARIABLE SPEED TRANS- 
MISSION for infinite speed 
control over wide range—?2:1 
through 16:1. Fractional to 

















VARI-SPEED MOTOR PUL- 
LEY for application to shaft 
extension of any standard con- 
stant speed motor; 3:1 range. 
To 15 h.p. 

















MOTODRIVE—combines 
motor, variable speed drive 
and gear reducer (if needed). 
Speed range 2:1 through 6:1; 
to 10 h.p. 











REEVES Speed Control 









CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 














DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYZED 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission Advertisements set “want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 
or discounts. Page is 3 eotumas, 20 tnches —. — “ word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2, OF with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 


columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 


the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip 


ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 












































Per Inch Per Inch 
1 inch ee: 30 inches $4.50 accepted at display rate only. 
ee Sonne = wre Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
10 inches __ 5.00 200 or more inches... 3.75 Ga., count as eight words. 
! 
; : 
| ae 
| IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR SALE 
f 
10—96 sp. Draper 4” ring, 5” gge, tape Two cotton textile mills, either separately or together, as going concerns, 
dr, mtr driven twisters. one of which is located at Jasper in Walker County, Alabama, and the 
ae sp. i feet 6% ring, ren other at Russellville in F — gage f —— — os ae = 
; gee, , tape dr, be 12,896 spindles, all long draft, 182—40” Draper looms an A 
d , ’ b . ’ . . 
stein See Oe helio ak ae Draper looms, together with modernized preparatory machinery. The 
band dr, belt dr twisters. _ Russellville Mill has 13,344 spindles, 200—40” Draper looms and 86—36 
1—132 sp. Beco Lowell high sp, 3%” Draper looms, 100 of which are dobby looms and 186 of which are plain 
ring, ” gEée., ply, t i , 
8/46/320 mtr (i024) wvister looms, together with the necessary preparatory machinery. 
| 1—132 sp. 8. ia, SHE" Baie staan. 4%" ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO: 
; | g£¢ge., ply, tape dr, mtr ° 
1 og (ives) Swister. Paul A. Redmond, President, 
28-— sp. Fa Jenks, 3” Spin- ; 
ners, tex rope dr. ss eae Alabama Mills, Inc., 
43—-25 ” . . © . 7 - ~ 
256 sp. Fales & Jenks 2%” gee Liberty National Life Building, Birmingham, Alabama. 
4—156 sp. Saco Lowell 7x3% Speeders. 








6—-184 sp. Saco Lowell 7x3 Speeders. 




















' 8—Whitin D-2 Combers. 
{| 3—Whitin C Combers. 

: MAC me POSITION WANTED OVERSEER OF SPINNING 
HINERY Ex . d . Overseer of spinning desires position, 13 years’ 
perienced cotton mill cost ac experience in the mill on coarse yarns from 4’s 
LIQUIDATING CO.. INC countant available. Thoroughly fa- Mo a EF ge 
a So miliar with mill operation and cost also on Spoolers and Twisters. L C. 8, Graduate 
Over 16 years in textile mill machinery x and good manager of help. Will go anywhere, 
i: systems. Address Box 591, care but would prefer North Carolina, or South Caro- 
| 29 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. lina. Address Box 593, care COTTON, Grant 
































EATON AND BROWN ~ oe WANTED 


; | r Patent Attorneys Four experienced Card Grinders. Guaran- 








@ Cotton Mill Executive desires position teed pay 60c per hour. Mills now run- 
| f men tame Bidg,, Charlotte, N. C. immediately. Unusually experienced in ning 6 days per week, 8 hours per day 
{ unsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. every phase of yarn mill management. three shifts. Additional compensation 
, Adept in personnel, production, account- through bonuses. 
_ Paul B. Eaton, Former member ing and finance. Address Box 592, care Granite Falls Manufacturing Co. 
! xamining Corps U. S. Patent Office COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Granite Falls, N. C 


























Your Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a good man 
to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire to sell or buy some used equipment? Do you 
1 desire your business or professional card placed before the textile industries? 

Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? It's 12,500 copies per 
month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads of departments through- 
| ; out the industry. 
| | Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Don? Forge? 
THE STAB IN OUR BACK 
AT PEARL HARBOR 


Gy 14 Ons f 





WE CRUTCHES 


7A a Yok Tytle Machunery 


There is no need for your textile machines to limp along at 
a lazy production rate. Get to the source of the trouble! 


Remove parts that have become worn and inefficient from long 
use. Replace with Henderson’s better than original replacement 
parts. Your machines will operate efficiently for longer periods of 
time because Henderson’s parts are made to last under pressure. 
Weak points on some parts that failed too soon are made suffi- 
ciently strong on Henderson’s parts. Precise machining of accu- 
rate castings assures true fit. 


Next time you order repair parts for your textile machinery, 
increase production and eliminate useless breakdowns at the 
same time—specify Henderson’s better than original repair 
parts. 


‘A. TE -—_~ TEXTILE MACHINERY 
LENDERSOE TON = 4 












! PETOETLARLEGLORRTRECEERECOCRET RR OORRTERLTAGDER ER EeeT eae 








STYLE 28 


Roving Truck. 


LANE 
CANVAS 


TRUCKS 


For the well-equipped mill. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Mirs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








STANDARD 


SOAPING 
PRINTS 


“For brighter colors and 
whiter backgrounds, use 
1 pound of Standard 
Grade 40 Silicate with 2 
to 3 pounds of soap or 
synthetic detergent. 


ip 
DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 
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urkart-Schier Chemical Company has 
pioneered in the development and ; 
manufacture of penetrants and softeners 
for cotton yarns and fabrics. Constantly 
on the alert perfecting new chemicals 
and maintaining the quality of establish- 
ed lines, Burkart-Schier solicits your 
inquiries on problems in scouring, bleach- 
ing, dyeing and finishing of cottons, 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE = Ci STH 


PENETRANTS « SOFTENERS ¢ SOLUBLE OILS ¢ FINISHES 





I Tt. 


AMERICAN 


COTTON 


MADE IN 





» 
- 

















*% Belt efficiency and belt life are vital forces in 
the Battle of Production! Guard them, as thousands 
of plants have done since 1896, with Cling-Surface 
Belt Treatment. This easy, economical application 
gives effective, non-slip grip—permits lower belt 
tension—steps-up power—saves belts, bearings and 
shaftings. Ask about practical trial offer. 


Peeeeeceeeecadedal 


eee 








. 


Cling-Surface Company, 1036 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


reece 
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ADVERTISER'S INDEX 





The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a 
part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to inde@ 
correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


a 
Abbott Machine Co. ......... 43 
Abington Textile Machinery 
erro anes, 116 
Ce, ee twee wee eceeeun 156 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 26 
Allis Co., Louis ...... eS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ..... 21 


Aluminum Co. of America ; 
Amalgamated Chehmical Corp.. 20 
American Air Filter Co. ..... bd 
American Aniline Products, 
re Inside Back Cover 
American Cyanamid & Chemi- 
Se Ge. wc ee ee bs betes ese 
American Leather Belting 
Se re eee 34 
American Magnesium Corp. ... 2 
American Moistening Co. 


American Monorail Co. ...... 54 
American Paper Tube Co. ....160 
American Viscose Corp. ..... 51 
American Yarn and Processing 

Fr Oa ee ee 123 
ae eae 30 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 7 


Arguto Oilless Bearing Co... .148 
Aridye Corporation ........ ad 


NT a i ok a aed we ad 
Armstrong Cork Co. ........ 95 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc... * 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ....... 44 
Atlanta Paper Co. .......... * 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. . * 
Atwood Machine Co. ........ * 
Avondale Mills ............. 141 
B 

Barber-Colman Co. ......... 99 
Barkley Machine Works ..... ad 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc..155 
Best & Co., Edward H. ..... 150 
ae Se 145 
Bond Co., Charles .......... * 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ........ 115 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. .... 40 
ee Ci is a ee 141 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Co... 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co...158 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 93 


C 


Calco Chemical Division ..... 
Jameron Machine Co. ....... 
eee, Me! BS ER Acwcsvccs ° 
Chapman Transmission Corp...154 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co.. * 


oe. ee 58 
PP Cer Tree 156 
Cleveland Tramrail Division .. 41 
Cling-Surface Co. ........... 158 
Se OO, a ae Sn res on os oe on ad 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. * 
ee 149 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ...131 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
ree Pe Sper Tee 
Commercial Factors Corp. 
Conco Engineering Works 
Corn Products Sales Co. 
Cotton Textile Institute ..... 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co.. * 


earer, Oe Wee sie cee vss: 106 
a 

D 

pense. me.. ©. BB. ....-cscskee 


Darnell Corp., Ltd. er 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. ...... 148 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ..... 57 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc....111 
Diamond Alkali Co. ......... 157 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. ....... * 
OGS Bt GR, occ we bc ten 149 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. ...... * 
Dow Chemical Co. .......... ad 
Draper Corporation ......... 1 

o 


Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ...... 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., 
Inc., E. I., Electrochemicals 
Ph. £ case 6 tak cer iié o> s 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I., Finishes Division. * 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


e 


Inc., Gardinol Div. ....... 47 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co.., 

Inc., Telescoped Textile ... * 
ee ee 156 


Economy Baler Co. ......... 
Emmons Loom Harness Co.... 


- 

Fafnir Bearing Co. a. 
Fairbanks Company ........- 155 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. ...... e 
Fidelity Machine Co. ....... 141 
Finnell System, Inc. ........ 48 
Foster Machine Co. ........ 139 
CO ere eee * 
Franklin Process Oo. ....... 17 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills.... 53 
G 

Gardinol Oorp. .....cccceecs AT 
Gastonia Brush Co. ......... 150 


Gastonia Comber Needling Co..146 
Gastonia Roller Flyer 


Spindle Oo. ..-.scccssces ° 
Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal 

i i 2s oh eee ene een 148 
Gates Teer OO. ceccccecs: 10 
Gaylord Container Corp. ..... e 
Genernl Oeal Ce. ....ccece2 Be 
General Dyestuff Corp. ...... 27 
General Electric Co. ........ e 
General Electric Co. (Lamps). 42 
Georgia Power Co. ........-- . 
ier Ge Te Ect se ceeees OO 
Goodyear ‘lire & Rubber Co... * 
Graton & Knight Co. ....... 15 
Grinnell Co., Ime. ....ccce 146 
Gulf Oil Corporation . 24 
H 
H & B American Machine Co.. 18 
Hart Products Corp. ........ 105 
Henderson Foundry & Mch. 

Re en eee ee yea ee 157 
Hotel Atlanta Biltmore ......152 
en ee cose ees eens 154 
Ee eee eee ee 154 
Houghton & Co., E. F. ...... 29 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 46 
Industrial Rayon Corp iy 
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ADVERTISER’S INDEN 





The Advertisers’ Indez ia published as a convenience, and not as a 
part of the advertising contract, Every care will be taken to indea 
correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


J 

Jenkins Metal Shop ......... 151 
Johnson Bronze Oo. ........ 109 
Se GE Gb ones eee cene.s sd 
K 

SS SS Sarre. 116 
RTO GO. cc ccc ctcsce * 
Kearny Mfg. Co., Inc. ...... e 
Keever Starch Co. .......... 111 
L 

Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. ....157 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ...... 143 
Lawlor Co., Ol ae oe oe ae 47 


Lazenby & Co., Inc., F. A....148 


Loper Oo., Ralph E. ........ 148 

Lunkenheimer Co. .......... 36 

M 

ers Liquidating Co., 
Coad wees nas 66 4608s 56 


de Rubber Mfg. 
ES es Giese es 148 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers 


NS i a uk AA a a eda ee ad 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp. ...... 23 
Meadows Mfg. Co. .......... S 
er ons 6 os oo 8 Wes 150 
Merrow Machine Co. ........ 152 
Morton Machine Works ...... ° 
Mount Hope Machinery Co. ... * 


N 


National Ootton Council, Inc.. S 
National Drying Machinery 


Pea aa 147 
National Oil Products Co. ... * 
National Ring Traveler Co. ...146 


National Starch Products, Inc. 97 
I e 
New York & New Jersey 


 “_ as 113 
— -Hoffmann Bearings 
sore reerte#e#ee¢ee#eeee#eee#eeee al 
North, Inc., fs arr 151 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co...... 145 
Pabst Sales Company ....... * 
Parks-Cramer Company ...... 97 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co... * 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. ...153 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Piese 
Pioneer Atlanta Co. ........ ° 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. ...154 
Provident Life & Accident 
Insurance Co....... Front Cover 
R 
Redman Card Olothing Co. ...146 
Reeves Pulley Co. .......... 155 
— Electric & Engineering 
ent ie Sons, z. ‘£. Dees a id 
Robbins Flooring 146 
Rockwood Mfg. Co. ......... 31 
Rohm & Haas Oo. .......... 60 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. ....... 151 
~ 


Royce Chemical a 0s esa wee 
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Saco-Lowell Shops .8 and 9 
Sehelier Eroe., IMG. ....cc-<:; 141 
Scott & Williams, Inc. ...... 120 
Selig Company ....... oe ee 
Seydel, Woolley & Co. ...... 149 
See Gee Oe. EO. ccccccceces 16 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. ...113 


Showalter Co., ee a7 150 
Sinclair Refining Co., Inc. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co . * 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. ........ S 
Sirrine & Oo., J. E. ...... 148 
DE PN a chs ceheedoss e 
Sjostrom Machine Co. ....... ° 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. ..... 45 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc... * 
Solvay Sales Corp. ey ere. 147 
Sonoco Products Co. ........102 
Southern Belting Co. ....... 146 


Staley Mfg. OCo., A. E. . 
Standard-Coosa- Thatcher Co...119 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. ... 14 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ...... 4 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. ...... 47 
Stewart Iron Works O©o., Inc..152 


T 

Taylor Instrument Companies . 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. .... 28 
Terrell Machine Co. ........ 145 
Texas Co. .Inside Front Cover 
Temtese Apreom O08. ....-ccce: 100 


* 


Textile Industry Research, Inc. 
Textile Machine Works . 
thd be dine ae had 125 and 126 
Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 
Pi, tntecbh eh aw dda 143 
-~* -Water Associated Oil 


etc chenadewd ee 82 and 33 
Cis 2 0 4 sean eee se 19 
Toledo Scale Co. ..........-. 116 
Torrington Co. ..... 135 and 136 
Treasury Dept. ..c-.cccccce - 62 
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Makers of Spinning and 





Let a MILL MAN tell you 
about easy-starting rings! 


In the exact words of a South Carolina super- 
intendent’s letter: 
--- “orders we had taken demanded the best of 
spinning and I needed new rings to oe: tt — but 
it was summer weather. I was persuaded by your 
man to try a frame of DIAMOND FINISH 
rings. They started so well that I went right 
shead with my replacement program amounting 
to several thousand rings.” 


The above instance is but one of hundreds 
where rings with the superb “DIAMOND” 
FINISH have proven themselves to be easy- 
starting under all sorts of conditions. Install 
these famous rings ANY time, ANY weather, 
with complete confidence—they are the Easy- 
starting Champions! 
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on RENG CO. 
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Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 
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THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 





For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service Write''or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON.AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Wool Spinning—One 
of Many Applications 


The small tube shown here is for a conven- 
tional small package mule, an old method, 
while the large tube is for a wool ring spin- 
ning frame, a comparatively new develop- 
ment. We also make bobbins for the new 
GIANT Package Mule. A. P. T. Yarn Car- 
riers have always kept abreast of progress. 


Their construction not only permits wide 
adaptability, but also results in many mill 
economies and improvements in yarn and 
fabric quality. The tubes are made of tough 
paper wound layer on layer around a 
former’, glued together, impregnated for 
water resistance and hardened by baking. 
Thus "built around the hole", they are al- 
ways concentric with the latter. They run 
true on the spindle, reducing vibration with 
resultant wear and poor work, Changes in 
temperature and humidity (even ordinary 
yarn steaming) do not distort them and if 
bent by rough handling they will usually 
straighten out on the spindle. They never 
splinter and have great resistance to chip- 
ping and splitting. 


Investigate these carriers for your spinning, 
twisting or weaving 0f all fibres. 
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A Report to the 
CHIEF MORALE OFFICER 


Morale begins at home. And to those who are patiently wait- 
ing ‘til Johnny comes marching home again, the textile indus- 
try reports that everything possible is being done, even in the 
midst of war, to maintain a flow of bright and cheerful dress 
goods. New yarns are being developed... fabulous new fabrics 
are being woven ...to keep the battleflags flying on the home 
front. This time we mean to defeat the discouraging dinginess 


that always before has been one of the most dismal aspects of 


war. This time we shall not 


strike our colours! 
* * ®& 


And in the weaving of the new 
yarns which are being developed 
under war-time conditions, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Veeder-Root 
2-3 Pick Counters are supplying 
accurate production records that 
are indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of production schedules and 
quality standards. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, S. C., Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, 
Buenos Aires, Mexico City. In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (New address on request). 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 





